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ARCHBISHOP USSHER.—I. 


Tue Reformation in England was 
happily accomplished by a simultane- 
ous movement of the people, and of 
their rulers; the proceedings of au- 
thority rather hanging behind than 
outrunning the course of popular feel- 
ing. It is upon this fortunate circum- 
stance that its stability is founded. 
The reformed faith and church, like 
the other integral parts of THE oLD 
Consritution of England, was the 
mature development of a spirit that, 
from the good Saxon times, had al- 
ways resided within her free institu- 
tions — that combining itself, as occa- 
sion served, with various functions of 
her manifold government — now with 
the crown — now with the nobility — 
at one time with the priesthood, at 
another with the populace — wrought 
always to expand and strengthen those 
institutions into a perfect system of 
rational liberty. That spirit was the 
love of justice and fair-play innate in 
all British bosoms, and this spirit, 
working ever indomitably, though of- 
ten unperceived for the attainment of 
substantial equity and impartial right, 
gradually moulded the whole frame of 
society into proportion and symmetry 
with itself — communicating (like a 
plastic nature) its own characters to 
the external form. Thus all the old 
institutions of England, modified by a 
growing influence from within, and 
fed by a healthy circulation from the 
salient spring of life residing in the 
very heart's core of the nation, assumed 
that appearance of vigour and dura- 
bility which seemed to promise to her 
_over-fond children an exemption from 
the common fate of ali things mortal. 
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Thus it was with her Reformation. 
Superficial observers might trace it to 
the crude violence of a capricious 
tyrant. But tue Kine’s HEART WAS 
IN THE HAND OF THE Lorp—and He 
had wisely adjusted the wild irregu- 
larities of Henry's furious passions to 
the contemporary necessities of the 
times. Little did the despot dream 
that the spirit of his people which 
bore him through in his struggle with 
the Vatican, was that strong upheav- 
ing movement towards civil and reli- 
gious freedom, which priests ard 
princes may retard or may precipitate, 
but cannot check. 

But the Reformation in lreland was 
conducted under less favourable au-- 
pices. England, whose claim to the 
Irish crown rested upon a Papal do- 
nation (enforced by a troop of adven- 
turers as hold, and almost as unprin- 
cipled as the same blasphemous pre- 
tensions let loose under Cortes and 
Pizarro to depopulate America), had 
rewarded the Romish church for her 
assistance, by forcing her tyranny 
upon an unwilling people. Rome 
ruled her stubborn Irish subjects b 
the merciless sword of the English 
invader: But this Ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment—the mere creature of the 
sovereign’s will—having no hold on 
the affections of the people was sup- 
ported only by the iron hand of se- 
cular power. When the sovereign 
broke with the Roman Pontiff. his fiat 
was of course sufficient to change the 
whole outward appearance of his 
church in Ireland: but, as the cler 
never had the hearts of their flock, 
their influence was nothing; and the 
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reformed faith, which without the un- 
fortunate patronage of England, might 
have been acceptable enough, coming 
into the possession of the privileges 
and endowments of the old foes of 
Ireland, inherited, along with them, 
in the rude minds of a still barbarous 
people, the implacable hatred which 
centuries of insult and persecution had 
fomented. Much, to be sure, might 
have been done by zealous and well- 
directed efforts to civilise and instruct 
the natives: but, unfortunately, the 
force of moral suasion was the only 
force which the British government 
failed to employ. The ejected Ro- 
mish clergy were not slow to profit by 
this mistake. With an unhesitating 
effrontery, which has always charac- 
terized their most successful strokes, 
they immediately threw themselves 
upon the prejudices of the vulgar ; 
and, by inflaming their hatred of their 
English masters, procured themselves 
an indulgent hearing, which they never 
could have commanded before. Thus, 
for the first time, in the hour of her 
adversity, Romanism succeeded in en- 
listing upon her side that feeling of 
nationality which is one of the strongest 
sentiments in an Irishman’s bosom. 
And such an advantage she was vi- 
gilant’ to improve to the uttermost. 
Active emissaries, trained in her con- 
tinental seminaries, were busily at 
work in every quarter. The usual 
artillery of miracles was played off 
with astonishing effect. Irish vanity 
was flattered by legends of national 
saints, and promises of obtaining, by 
the help of Spain, a national indepen- 
dence. “ Old prophecies” were dis- 
covered in every bog, proclaiming the 
approaching triumph of the Catholic 
faith, and the restoration of property 
and power to the rightful owners. In 
short, by a dexterous artifice which 
has not even yet become obsolete, a 
close alliance was cemented between 
orthodoxy and rebellion, and by two 
such potent attractions, the hearts of 
a nation at once turbulent and super- 
stitious were soon won. The penuri- 
ous policy of Queen Elizabeth, as well 
as the perpetual wars in which she 
was involved with the native chiefs, 
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prevented her from doing much ef- 
fectually to counterwork these active 
agitators. But her foundation of the 
University or DusLin—as a means 
of supplying a learned and well-train- 
ed clergy—must ever be remembered 
with gratitude as a monument of her 
good intentions — a remembrance 
which the name of Ussuer, its first 
and greatest luminary, could not fail 
to suggest. We gladly suffer the 
presage of so bright an omen to dissi- 
pate our melancholy recollections of 
the mistakes and misfortunes which 
have so long impeded the progress of 
the Irish Reformation, and give way to 
the generous hope that 


—thongh darkness and gloom o’r its dawning 
were hung, 
The full tide of ‘glory shall beam round it yet. 


James UssHer may be said to have 
had an hereditary interest in that Uni- 
versity which he was destined to 
adorn: the first motion for reviving 
Archbishop Bicknor’s college having 
been made in the Irish Parliament by 
his maternal grandfather, Mr. James 
Stanihurst,* and the charter of incor- 
poration procured from the Queen, by 
his uncle Henry Ussher, who preceded 
him in the primacy. The family name 
had originally been Neville: but the 
head of the Irish branch, coming over 
as usher to King John, and settling 
on this side of the channel, assumed 
the title of his office for the name of 
his house,—a practice very usual in 
those times. James Ussher—the sub- 
ject of the present sketch—was born 
in Dublin, January 4, 1580. He was 
the son of Arnold Ussher, one of the 
Six Clerks in the Court of Chancery, 
and Margaret, daughter of that 
Speaker Stanihurst, whom we have 
just mentioned. He had one younger 
brother, Ambrose Ussher, who died 

early ; but not before he had greatly 
distinguished himself in oriental liter- 
ature, having translated a large por- 
tion of the Old Testament before 
King James’ version was undertaken,+ 
and made some progress in Arabic, 
at a time when that language was but 
little studied in England, or the Con- 
tinent, much less in Ireland. 





* He was Speaker of the House of Commons in three Parliaments, Recorder of 
the city of Dublin, and a Master in Chancery. 

+ Bernard says he proceeded no farther than Job, in the Old Testament ; but 
ae the whole Bible translated by him is now extant among the MSS, in 
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Ussher was first taught to read by 
two aunts of his, who had been blind 
from their cradle, but whose tenaci- 
ous memories retained so firmly what- 
ever they heard, as scarcely to need 
that artificial “ remedy for oblivion ” 
which is supplied by writing. Early 
trained—like Timothy—by these ex- 
cellent ladies in a knowledge of the 
Holy Seriptures, he exhibited, from 
his early years, that religious deport- 
ment and diligent disposition which 
characterized his manhood. 

Dr. Bernard, indeed, tells us, “ that 
Ussher used to ascribe his conversion 
(as he called it,) to a sermon on Rom. 
xu. 1. which he heard when young.” 

This was most likely the first time 
that his mind was turned to the sub- 
ject of religion, with that strength of 
understanding and affection, which 
years bring gradually with them ; but, 
though the impressions thus produced 
differ in degree from the unreflecting 
piety of childhood, this scarcely seems 
to warrant us in speaking of such a 
change as a conversion. Some works 
of Perkins on the Sabbath, and a de- 
votional piece ascribed to St. Augus- 
tine, which he fell in with at the 
same early period, imparted, it is 
likely, a tinge to his maturer opini- 
ons. 

It happened opportunely that, by 
the time Ussher was fit to go to school, 
two young men of family, James 
Hamilton (afterwards Lord Clane- 
boy,) and James Fullerton, arrived in 
Dublin, from Scotland, on a mission 
from the King of Scots, to secure his 
interest with the chief men of Ire- 
land, in the event of queen Elizabeth’s 
decease. For a decent colour to this 
design, which would hardly have been 
pleasing to so jealous a princess, they 
opened a school for youth; and 
hither, as promising the best instruc- 
tion within reach, Ussher was sent, 
when eight years old. Having pro- 
secuted his studies with diligence for 
five years, it was judged fitting to re- 
move him to the University then just 
founded, where, with three others, he 
entered in 1593; and his name (as 
we are told,) was the very first ever 
inscribed upon the original matricula- 
tion roll. The first Provost was Dr. 
Adam Loftus; but he was soon suc- 
ceeded by the celebrated Puritan, 
Mr. Walter Travers, whose name has 
grown immortal by Hooker’s “ An- 
swer to his supplication ""— the finest 
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piece of apologetic eloquence in the 
English language. To Travers’ share 
in Ussher’s bringing up, we may im- 
pute any traces of those puritan pre- 
dilections which have been generally 
attributed to him. 

It may not be amiss, at this stage of 
our biography, to give Fuller’s account 
of the first foundation of the Uni- 
versity, especially as it contains some 
particulars not generally known, and 
not easily to be met with elsewhere. 


** Anciently Ireland was the seminary 
of saints; people from all parts of 
Christendom repairing thither, there to 
find and thence to fetch the perfect pat- 
tern of monastical devotion. Many 
hundred years after, namely, in the 
reign of King Edward II. Alexander 
Bickner, Archbishop of Dublin, obtained 
license of the pope to erect an university 
in Dublin. But the design succeeded 
not according to his desire and others’ 
expectation. Now at the last the same 
was effected by royal authority, and a 
college there erected, and dedicated to 
the Holy Trinity. This mindeth me of 
a pleasant passage; In the reign of 
King Henry VIII, it was enjoined, that 
all churches dedicated to St. Thomas 
Becket, should be new named, and con- 
signed over to some real saint. Now, 
whilst country people sate in consulta- 
tion, what new saint such churches 
should assume, being divided in their 
opinions, to whom the same should be 
dedicated, an old man gave this advice, 
‘Even dedicate it to the Holy Trinity, 
which will last and continue when all 
other saints may chance to be taken 
away.’ 

‘* Many eminent persons concurred to 
advance so worthy a work. And be- 
cause we are to speak of a college, 
wherein seniority takes place, we will 
rank these persons, not according to 
their dignity, but time of their bene- 
faction. 

‘*]_ Henry Usher, then Archdeacon of 
Dublin, bred in Cambridge, (afterwards 
Archbishop of Armagh, and uncle to 
James Usher the present archbishop 
thereof,) took a journey with much dan- 
ger into England, and with more diffi- 
culty procured the mortmain from, 

“2 Queen Elizabeth, who graciously 
granted it, naming the corporation, 
Collegium Sancta ac Individu@ Trini- 
tatis, ex fundatione Regine Elizabethe, 
juxta Dublin. 

«3. WilliamCecil, BaronBurleigh, and 
Treasurer of England, is appointed in 
the mortmain first chancellor of the 
university, as being an active instru- 
ment to procure the same. 


“4, Sir William Fitz- Williams, Lord. 
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deputy of Ireland, (whose arms are de- 


seryedly graven over the college-gate, ) 
issued out his letters for collection to 
all the counties in Ireland, to advance 
so good a design; and the Irish (though 
then generally papists) were very boun- 
tiful thereunto. 

" 5, Mr.Luke Chaloner, fellow of Tri- 
nity College in Cambridge, received and 
disbursed the moneys, had the oversight 
of the fabric, which he faithfully pro- 
eured to be finished, meriting that verse 
inscribed on his fair monument in 
Dublin-college chapel, built by his 
daughter : 


* Conditur hoc tumulo Chaloneri triste cadaver, 
Cujus ope, et precibus, conditur ista dumus, 


“ This tomb within it here contains 
Of Chaloner the sad remains ; 
By whose prayer and helping hand 
This house erected here doth stand.’ 


**6, The mayor and aldermen of Dub- 
lin bestowed on the College the site 
thereof, with some accommodations (of 
eonsiderable grounds about it,) being 
formerly a religious house termed Ail- 
hallows, which, at the suppression of 
abbeys, was bestowed on their corpora- 
tion. 

“7, Adam Loftus, Fellow of Trinity 
College in Cambridge, at this present 
Archbishop of Dublin, and Chancellor 
of Ireland, was the first master of the 
College, holding it as an honorary title, 
though not so much to receive credit 
by, as to return lustre to, the place. 

“8. Sir War hamSaint-Leger was very 
bountiful in paying yearly pensions for 
the maintenance of the first students 
thereof, before the college was endowed 
with standing revenues. 

*9, Sir Francis Shane, a mere Irish- 
man, but good Protestant, was a prin- 
cipal benefactor, and kept this infant- 
foundation from being strangled in the 
birth thereof. 

** 10. Robert Devereux, Ear] of Essex, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and second 
chancellor of this university, bestowed, 
at the entreaty of the students of this 
college, a eannonneer’s pay, and the pay 
of certain dead places of scholars, to 
the value well-nigh of four hundred 
pounds a-year for the soldier’s mainte- 
nance, which continued for some years. 

“11. King James, that great patron of 
learning, to complete all, confirmed the 
reyenues of this college in perpetuum, 
endowing it with a great proportion of 
good land in the province of Ulster. 

** Thus through many hands this good 
work at last was finished; the first 
stone whereof was laid May 13th, 1591; 
and in the year 1593 scholars were first 
admitted, and the first of them James 
Usher, since Archbishop of Armagh, 
that mirror of learning and relig’on, 
never to be named by me without thanks 
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to him, and.to God for him. Nor mus 
it be forgotten, that what Josephus re 
ports of the temple built by Herod, Ker 
Lesivev cay xaigdy dsxodowounivoy Tov vaor, ras 
fav tcteas obx Dev, by Dirais we) yivscbas 
tous buCeius, ws uh xwADoas Tdigyov ‘During 
the time of the building of the temple, 
it rained not in the day-time, but in the 
night, that the showers might not hin- 
der the work ;’ Isay, what by him is 
reported hath been avouched to me by 
witnesses above exception, that the 
same happened here, from the founding 
to the finishing of this college ; the offi- 
cious heavens always smiling by day, 
(though often weeping by night,) till 
the work was completed. 

** The whole species of the University 
of Dublin was for many years preserved 
in the individuum of this one college. But, 
since, this instrument hath made better 
music, when what was but a monochord 
before hath got two other smaller strings 
into it,—the addition of New College and 
Kildare Hall. What remaineth, but 
that I wish that all those worthy divines 
bred therein, may have their doctrine 
drop as the rain, and their speech distil 
as the dew, as the small rain upon the 
tender herb, and as the showers upon 
the grass! Deut. xxxii. 2. 

** Let none censure this for digression 
from our Church History of England. 
His discourse that is resident on the 
Son doth not wholly wander from the 
Father ; seeiig none will deny but that 
proles is pars parentis, ‘the childis part 
of the parent.’ Dublin University was 
a colonia deducta from Cambridge, and 
particularly from Trinity College therein, 
(one motive perchance to the name of it) 
as may appear by the ensuing catalogue 
of the Provosts thereof :— 

* 1, Adam Loftus, Fellow of Trinity 
College, first Provost. 

“2. Walter Travers, Fellow of the 
same college, second Provost. 

‘“*3. Henry Alva, Fellow of St. John’s 
College in Cambridge, third Provost. 

**4, Sir William Temple, who wrote a 
learned comment on Ramus, Fellow of 
King’s College, fourth Provost. 

“5. Joseph Mede, Fellow of Christ 
College in Cambridge, chosen provost, 
but refused to accept it. 

“6, ———— 

‘**7, William Chappel, Fellow of the 
same College, seventh Provost. 

“Know also that this University did 
so Cantabrize, that she imitated her in 
the successive choice of her chancellors ; 
the daughter dutifully approving and 
following the judgment of her mother 
therein,” 


When one looks at the course of 
education pursued in the University 
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in Ussher’s time—a course almost ex- 
clusively confined to Classics and The- 
ology, and compares it with that 
which now prevails, one cannot avoid 
being struck by the greatness of the 
revolution. Without meaning, in 
the least, to disparage the importance 
of those mathematical studies which 
have now almost entirely superseded 
every other, and which, doubtless, 
are an admirable discipline of the 
attention and the lower kinds of rea- 
soning ; we cannot help, uninitiated 
as we are, in the greater or lesser 
mysteries of the Temple, expressing 
some surprise that a body of men, 
whose duty it is to give instruction in 
the dead languages, and put profici- 
ency in them to the severest tests— 
a body of men, upon most of whom, 
devolves (the very moment they are 
ordained) the task of lecturing in 
Divinity, and training the candidates 
for the priesthood to the discharge of 
their arduous duty—that such a body 
of men should be selected for such 
offices, without even that semblance of 
trying their competence in respect of 
either classical or theological eru- 
dition as would be sufficient to impose 
upon an intelligent schoolboy. But 
it is enough, perhaps more than 
enough, to have glanced, in this place, 
at such a subject. We shall only 
add (by way of preventing miscon- 
struction,) that we are no advocates 
for any scheme to remedy the defects 
we have indicated, by substituting, 
for the present machinery, a separate 
theological establishment. The Uni- 
versity is perfectly capable of answer- 
ing every end that could be served 
by such an establishment, in a much 
higher degree; and, with such an 
engine actually existing, ready to our 
hands, it seems to us unreasonable to 
incur the additional expense and 
trouble of constructing a new one. 
We may, perhaps, revert hereafter, to 
the important subject of Collegiate 
Reform—at present we proceed with 
our narrative. 

Ussher used to relate of himself that 
his first literary taste was for poetry ; 
but that, being struck by that remark- 
able passage in Cicero,—Nescire quid 
anted quam natus sis acciderit id est 
semper esse puerum—and having 
Sleidan de guatuor monarchiis put 
into his hands about the same time, 
he resolved to bestow his principal at- 
tention upon that, study of antiquities, 
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for which his name became ultimately 
celebrated. This cireumstance may 
seem to give some colours to the the- 
ory which traces the determination of 
taste in all cases to external accidents. 
But the appearance is illusory. There 
can be but little doubt that the bent 
of Ussher’s genius was all along to- 
wards these pursuits. His taste for 
which was not generated by the acci- 
dents just mentioned, but elicited by 
them; the slightness of the external 
cause showing the strength of the latent 
inward oredilectiin, is short-lived 
love of poetry (on the contrary) appears 
not to have resulted from any pecu- 
liarly poetic temperament (for though 
by no means deficient in taste, and an 
effective orator, he never seems to 
have possessed a bright imagination, 
or very quick susceptibilities) but 
rather from the dissipated state of his 
mind; for he fell, for a short time, 
into a habit of card-playing, no way 
favourable to graver studies, while—at 
the same time —his active intellect 
could not bear to remain wholly idle. 
Be this as it may, he soon broke 
through these impediments ; so that 
between the age of fifteen and sixteen 
we are told that he had drawn up in 
Latin a Chronicle of the Bible His- 
tory, as far as the Book of Kings— 
exact enough both for manner and 
matter, to make the groundwork of 
his celebrated annals, _In those days, 
the great controversy with the Church 
of Rome, had naturally many attrac- 
tions for such a mind as Ussher’s ; 
and his interest in it was rendered the 
more lively by the circumstance that 
his uncle, Richard Stanihurst—a man 
of no mean ability and erudition—was 
a distinguished ornament of the 
Roman Church. Efforts appear to 
have been continually making by their 
popish relatives to bring the family 
back into the pale of the old commu- 
nion; and these efforts proved too 
successful in the case of Ussher’s 
mother. It has been conjectured too, 
with great probability, that it was 
Stanihurst who induced his nephew to 
examine Stapleton’s “ Fortress of the 
Faith,”—one of the most vaunted 
popular defences of Romanism at that 
time ; in which (as in all works of 
the same complexion) an imposing 
array of testimonies is produced to 
prove the catholicity of the popish 
creed. 


In the list of Stanihurst’s books, 
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we find—Brevis premonitio pro fu- 
tur4 concertatione cum Jacobo Ussero 
—and that Ussher was, about this 
time, in communication with his 
uncle, appears from a letter to him 
preserved in Doctor Parr’s collection ; 
“The principal part of my study,” 
says he, “at this time is employed in 
perusing the writings of the fathers, 
and observing out of them the doc- 
trine of the ancient church.” He 
proceeds to inquire for certain ele- 
mentary books in that department of 
literature. These circumstances seem 
to show that this letter was written 
somewhere about the year 1600, 
whea Dr. Parr tells us that he se- 
riously began the study of the Fathers 
which had been first suggested to him 
by the perusal of Stapleton. On the 
accomplishment of this task, Ussher 
bestowed eighteen years, having set 
himself a certain portion for every day, 
and suffering no interruption to divert 
him from his undertaking. The 
course which Ussher pursued in this 
matter, was a proof both of his 
honesty and his wisdom. The results 
will be found to be very different when 
the ancient Christian writers are ex- 
amined collectively in those modern 
works which may be called—Har- 
monies of the Fathers, and when the 
are read, as they should be read, sai 
separately in the light of his own con- 
text, without confusion of schools, of 
times, and of characters. But we 
anticipate the current of events. 

In 1596, Ussher took his degree of 
B.A., and, in two years after, had an 
opportunity of distinguishing himself 
before Lord Essex, the new Lord 
Lieutenant, as respondent in a public 
philosophy act, kept by the university 
for his entertainment. 

If literary statesmen (there are 
some such even now) have ceased to 
be gratified by such exhibitions, it is 
because the press has superseded all 
other modes of publication. The 
scene of debate is changed from the 
hall of a college to the pages of a 
pamphlet, or the columns of a news- 
paper. Formerly, when there was no 
reading public pervious to such vehi- 
cles, the schools and the stage were 
almost the only available means of 
affording popular instruction and en- 
tertainment. They are now sup- 
planted by tracts, periodicals, and 
novels. Scholastic disputations have 
sunk into an empty and contemptible 
form. We believe that even the 
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memory of a senior fellow cannot reach 
to atime when they were otherwise in 
Dublin; but men now alive can 
remember when the divinity acts at 
Cambridge excited some real interest. 
Their history forms an amusing chap- 
ter in Bishop Watson’s Biography : 
and, if we go still further back, 
we shall find no ordinary celebrity 
attending the disputations of Sherlock, 
Waterland, and Clarke. 

It is the fault of many parents, that 
in choosing a profession for their 
children, they are apt to select that in 
which, if they succeed, they are likely 
to be the greatest men, rather than 
that in which they are likely to succeed. 
It was so with Ussher’s father. He 
was fully set on making his son a 
lawyer ; his own influence and station 
seemed to promise abundant opportu- 
nities of advancing one of so much in- 
dustry and intelligence to the highest 
honours of that profession; and the 
aspect of affairs was any thing but 
favourable to the prospects of the 
Protestant clergy ; whose lot has been 
cast, from the first till now, between 
mercenary treachery and hostile insult. 
Distasteful as the choice was to 
Ussher’s feelings, his filial piety would 
have led him to acquiesce, had not his 
father’s death, which took place about 
this time, released him from all obliga- 
tions to such a sacrifice. This event 
entitled him, as elder son, to the pos- 
session of a considerable patrimony. 
But, with a strong-minded resolution, 
and an ardent devotion to literature 
rarely to be found, he determined to 
break through all the impediments of 
business which beset the path of a 
man of property. Reserving only a 
small maintenance to himself, he be- 
stowed the bulk of the inheritance in 
portions to his sisters, and a settlement 
on his brother. Nor did this deter- 
mination arise from any incapacity 
for business, as the skill and industry 
with which he adjusted the arrange- 
ment, atid cleared the property of all 
suits and incumbrances, sufficiently 
showed. No man can read Ussher’s 
letters without perceiving that he had 
great natural talents for practical 
things, and that, if he avoided med- 
dling much in such affairs, it was not 
from any want of a clear head and a 
sound judgment, but from the posses- 
sion of a heart too good and pure to 
please itself— 

“ With the fine. notion of a busy man.” 

When Ussher was about eighteen or 
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nineteen years of age, it happened 
that one Henry Fitz- Simons, a Jesuit 
confined at the time in the castle of 
Dublin, put forth a challenge, in the 
usual braggadocio style of those days, 
defying the best champion of the Pro- 
testant cause to meet him in disputa- 
tion ; and giving his antagonist leave 
to select, as the subject of controversy, 
those points in which he considered 
the Reformed Faith strongest, and 
the Romish weakest. Ussher, with 
all the characteristic ardour of a 
youthful polemic, accepted a challenge, 
which older and more prudent men 
passed by with neglect. The issue is 
involved in some obscurity. Accord- 
ing to Fitz-Simon’s own account, 
Ussher came to him in a state of 
violent nervous agitation, yet bent 
upon a conflict which, however, the 
Jesuit declined maintaining with so 
mean an adversary, until he should 
produce letters of recognition from his 
superiors: these Ussher failed to ob- 
tain, and so the design miscarried. 
But:some of Ussher’s biographers tell 
a very different story. They say that 
the subject of Antichrist, was select- 
ed out of Bellarmine’s Controversies, 
and that it was agreed to debate this 
point every week, until the subject 
should be exhausted; but that, after 
the second conference, Fitz-Simons, 
finding himself worsted, broke off the 
dispute. The following letter from 
Ussher to Fitz-Simons, (preserved by 
Dr. Parr) seems, at any rate, to make 
it certain that, at their first meeting, 
more conversation had passed between 
them than the Jesuit was willing to 
allow, though perhaps no such formal 
and ‘public argument as Ussher’s 
friends imagine to have occurred. 

“I was not purposed (Mr. Fitz- 
Simons) to write unto you, before 
you had first written to me, concern- 
ing some chief points of your religion 
(as at our last meeting you promised) 
—but seeing you have deferred the 
same, (for reasons best known to 
yourself, ) I thought it not amiss to 
inquire further of your mind, con- 
cerning the continuance of the confer- 
ence begun betwixt us. And to this 
I am the rather moved, because I am 
credibly informed of certain reports 
which ‘I could hardly be persuaded 
should proceed from him, who, in my 
presence, pretended so great a love 
and affection unto me. If I am a boy, 
(as it hath pleased you very contemp- 
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the Lord that my carriage towards 
you hath been such as could minister 
unto you no just occasion to despise 
my youth. Your spear belike is, in 
your own conceit, a weaver’s beam, 
and your abilities such, that you de- 
sire to encounter with the stoutest 
champion in the Host of Israel, and 
therefore, (like the Philistine) you 
contemn me as being a boy: yet this 
I would fain have you know, that I 
neither came then, nor now do come 
unto you in any confidence of learning 
that is in me, (in which, nevertheless, 
I thank God I am what I am) but I 
come in the name of the Lord of 
Hosts (whose companies you have re- 
proached) being certainly persuaded 
that, even out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings, he is able to show 
forth his own praises; for the fur- 
ther manifestation whereof, I do again 
earnestly request you, that (setting 
aside all vain comparisons of persons) 
we may go plainly forward, in exam- 
ining the matters that rest in contro- 
versy between us; otherwise, I hope 
you will not be displeased if, as for 
your part you have begun, so I also 
for my own part may be bold, for the 
clearing of myself, and the truth 
which I profess, freely to make known 
whatever hath already passed con- 
cerning this matter. Thus entreat- 
ing you, in a few lines, to make 
known unto me your purpose in this 
behalf, I end, praying the Lord, that 
both this and all other enterprizes we 
take in hand, may be so ordered, as 
may most make for the advancement 
of his own glory, and the kingdom of 
his Son Jesus Christ. 
« Tuus ad Aras usque, 
“ James UssHer.” 


The Jesuit lived long enough to 
see the boy, whom he had despised, 
become the wonder of the learned 
men of Europe; and, in a work 
which he aferwards published, did not 
hesitate to style him Acatholicorum 
doctissimus—a tenderness of expres- 
sion rarely indulged by men of his 
order. 

In 1600, Ussher being now twenty 
years old, commenced Master of Arts, 
and was chosen Proctor and Catechist 
in the University. The diligence 
and ability with which he discharged 
the duties of the latter office,—for 
which, indeed, he was admirably fitted 
by his extensive theological learning 
and singular power of clear expres- 
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sion—excited a general wish, that his 
sphere of usefulness might be still 
farther increased: yielding to which, 
with some reluctance, he was next 
year ordained Deacon and Priest, by 
his uncle, Henry Ussher, Archbishop 
of Armagh, although he had not yet 
reached the canonical age. 

Such dispensations are hazardous, 
and set a precedent attended with 
more dangers than can generally be 
counterbalanced by any temporary 
convenience: but, if any case can 
justify them, the circumstances of the 
Church and the merits of Ussher 
combined to furnish such a justifica- 
tion in that instance. Shortly after 
his ordination, he was appointed to 
préach constantly before the Court, at 
Christ-Church, on the Sunday after- 
noons. It is recorded, that his first 
sermon, (delivered on the very day of 
the battle of Kinsale,) was preached 
from Rev. iii. 1. Thou hast a name 
that thou livest and urt dead. In the 
series of Discourses which he preach- 
ed upon these occasions, he treated 
particularly of the principal points in 
dispute between the Churches of 
Rome and England—a subject to 
which he was invited, as well by the 
necessities of the times and country, 
as by his own early fondness for it. 

When we look back upon the his- 
tory of those times, we cannot avoid 
the reflection, that whatever roots 
the Protestant Religion has struck 
into the Irish soil, it was mainly ow- 
ing to the labours of Ussher and a 
few such as he. And when we con- 
sider what years of bloodshed, misery 
and destruction have been the conse- 
quence of the imperfect Reformation 
of this country, and that most, if not 
all, the evils and dangers by which we 
are now beset, are nothing but the 
result of that unhappy circumstance, 
we can scarcely refrain from cursing 
that short-sighted government, which 
exhausted all the petty arts and trick- 
ery of politics upon maintaining a 
temporary security, while it neglected 
the only means of cementing a strong 
and permanent basis of its power, by 
the extension of the Protestant 
Church in Ireland—the one trusty 
bulwark and safeguard of British in- 
terests and British connexion. 

We are not advocates of the intole- 
rance ofa penal code. We abhor 
from the bottom of our hearts 
the savage cruelty of persecution 
for opinion—a_ means of conver- 
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sion whieh can affect nothing, when 
most successful, but hypocrisy in this 
life, and damnation in the next. Even 
on political grounds we would ob- 
ject to the employment of such an 
engine. A great religious revolution 
can never be effected but by moral 
suasion : without it, external violence 
is ineffectual, and with external vio- 
lence it cannot act. Thezear may be 
open, but the heart never can, to in- 
struction ; as long as that instruction 
is compulsory. The voice of one 
martyr attesting his mad belief at the 
gibbet or the stake will drown a thou- 
sand sermons and refute a thousand 
demonstrations. Truth 1s inde_u 
mighty to prevail; but it is only when 
she uses her proper weapons. She is 
as powerless in the panoply of brute 
force as David was in Saul’s armour, 
It is for its gross neglect of the legiti- 
mute means of disseminating truth that 
the government are justly blameable. 
The time was critical. The whole 
power of papal malice had arrayed it- 
self for the destruction of the British 
connexion. O’Neil and the Irish 
chieftains had been roused to insurree- 
tion, and a Spanish army had been de- 
spatched to the South of Ireland to 
second their attempts. Yet the vigour 
of Elizabeth’s commanders, and the 
dissentions of the rebel camp, crushed 
in one day the promise of Romish ag- 
grandizement. Contented with so 
sudden a pacification, the Govern- 
ment were in haste to remove every 
obstacle to its completeness. Unusual 
concessions were made to Romish pre- 
judices. The oath of supremacy was, 
for the first time, waived; and the 
delusivye hope—which from that time 
forth has so often and so fatally 
mocked our legislators---began to he 
entertained that “ the body might be 
the Queen’s while the soul was the 
Pope's.” A general appearance of 
loyalty spread itself over the surface 
of the Roman Catholic Body: for the 
truth is, that up to this period the 
Priesthood had but partially establish- 
ed their influence over the consciences 
of the Irish people. The Spanish 
auxiliaries who had come over to help 
(as they supposed) the persecuted 
believers in a crusade against heretics, 
had been shocked at the outrageous 
irreligion of their savage allies, to 
whom the spoil of chapels and monas- 
teries was not the less acceptable for 
the pious uses to which it had been 
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gious, motives that leagued such god- 
less desperadoes with the Pope, ‘ The 
Prelates,” says Mr. Phelan, “knew 
that the old discord between their or- 
der and the nobles, would still burn 
beneath the ashes which mutual con- 
venience might strew over it; and 
that, were the common enemy removed, 
the moment of triumph would most 
probably change their allies into anta- 
gonists. No feelings of bigotry or 
enthusiasm had arisen to allay this 
inveterate feud: the older chiefs had 
all taken the oath of supremacy: their 
example had been followed by most 
of the younger ; and both paid to the 
English worship the respect of their 
occasional, if not habitual conformity. 
Of the three principal commanders in 
the three rebellions, the first, though 
without sufficient refinement to be a 
speculative unbeliever, was, in his life, 
beneath even the decent hypocrisies of 
infidelity ; the second had avowed his 
contented ignorance of religious mat- 
ters; and the third was a very punc- 
tilious conformist, whenever the war- 
fare of conciliation appeared better 
calculated than that of open hostility, 
to advance his deep designs. From 
these prominent instances,” he conti- 
nues, * some conjecture may be 
formed of the general standard of 
religious zeal among the rebel lead- 
ers. We should not be war- 
ranted by the voluminous records of 
the times in complimenting any of 
them with the title of fanatic. John 
of Desmond himself was a reckless 
profligate, who, while he received the 
congratulations of Saunders upon 
‘the sweet sacrifice he had offered to 
heaven,’ probably scoffed at the fami- 
liar who was leading him on to de- 
struction.” —Policy of the Church of 
Rome, pp. 201, 202. 

If the truth must be told, it was in 
that period of hollow peace which 
commenced in 1601, after the battle 
of Kinsale, and under the shallow sur- 
face of universal loyalty, that the 
papal emissaries, profiting by the 
supine security of the British govern- 
ment, succeeded in gaining to them- 
selves the hearts and consciences of 
the common people. Had the Pro- 
testant Church been placed in a 
position of equal activity, and furnish- 
ed with a clergy as numerous, as able, 
and as full of zeal as the Italian mis- 
sionaries, we might have escaped that 
long night of darkness and disaster from 
which we have scarcely yet emerged. 
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But the council could not see that the 
compliances of the Irish were the 
mere results of political craft, and re- 
ligious indifference—or calculate that 
the former cause would change its 
operation as soon as circumstances 
allowed a favourable opportunity for 
resuming open war, and that the lat- 
ter could not long preyail in the minds 
of an ignorant people when fanaticism 
was exerting all its energies to sup- 
plant it there, 

But Ussher’s watchful eye was not 
slow to mark the symptoms of the 
approaching convulsion, and the sin- 
gular felicity of his conjecture of the 
time when it might be expected, earned 
for him with many the reputation of a 
prophet. In one of his sermons ‘at 
Christ Church he took for his text 
the well-known passage in Ezekiel :— 
“ Thou shalt bear the iniquity of the 
House of Judah forty days! I have 
appointed thee each day fora year. 
This prophecy he applied to the case 
of the Irish Romanists ; upon what 
principles of criticism, or even of ac- 
commodation, it is difficult to conjec- 
ture ; the following memorable words 
being all that is preserved to us of the 
discourse :—‘* From this year (1601), 
I reckon forty years, and then those 
whom you now embrace shall be your 
ruin, and you shall bear their iniquity.” 
The horrible massacre in 1641 was 
a startling commentary upon this 
prediction. Considering the matter 
calmly, no one can doubt that the spe- 
cification of the time was nothing but 
a lucky guess, and the foresight of the 
thing, the fruit of singular, but not su- 
pernatural wisdom. Had nothing but 
the prediction come down to us, some 
might, perhaps, be inclined to think 
that “‘ he spake this not of himself ;” 
but when we see plainly upon what a 
fantastic premise it was built, the pas- 
sage in Ezekiel having no conceivable 
connexion with the inference deduced 
from it, we can scarcely avoid ranking 
it in the same class with Attius’ feli- 
citous explanation of the augury of 
Romulus. In a conversation with 
Baxter, which we shall have occasion 
to relate hereaiter, Ussher disclaimed 
all pretences to inspiration, and al- 
leged nothing but his interpretations 
of Scripture as the ground of his pro- 
phecies. Where his interpretations, 
therefore, are obviously fanciful and 
extravagant, the success of his predic. 
tions can only be ascribed to accident, 

About this time a circumstance o¢- 
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curred, which introduced Ussher to a 
larger circle of literary society than 
he could have met with in Ireland. 
The victorious army which had driven 
the Spaniards from Kinsale, and re- 
stored this island to the British 
crown, determined upon commemor- 
ating their triumphs, by a trophy not 
often heard of in the annals of war. 
They raised, by voluntary subscription 
among themselves, the sum of 1800/. 
no small amount in those times, to be 
expended in purchasing a library for 
the University of Dublin. To carry 
this munificence into effect, Ussher 
and Chaloner were sent over to Eng- 
land in 1603 to buy books. In Lon- 
don they met with Sir Thomas Bodley, 
engaged in a similar occupation, col- 
lecting that noble library which he 
bestowed upon the University of Ox- 
ford ; and from his advice and coun- 
tenance they derived material assist- 
ance in the prosecution of their de- 
sign. 
Ecclesiastical preferment awaited 
Ussher upon his return. This was 
the Chancellorship of St. Patrick’s,— 
the only dignity he enjoyed until his 
elevation to the Episcopal bench— 
which was given him by his friend 
Archbishop Loftus. The living of 
Finglass was the corps of his dignity. 
and in the church of Finglass, Ussher 
was careful to preach every Sunday; 
Nor did his care for the souls of his 
ishioners end here ; but, consider- 
ing that Cathedral dignitaries are not 
always so tender as he was, of the 
spiritual wants of those benefices 
from which they derive their incomes, 
‘he provided for the future by endow- 
ing the living with a vicarage. As 
Chancellor of St. Patrick’s, Ussher 
passed some years unmarried, and in 
the perfect enjoyment of studious 
leisure. He did not neglect the de- 
cent appearance and hospitality suita- 
ble to his station, but avoided all 
unnecessary expense ; saving all that 
he could for the purchase of Books— 
that stock which he knew himself 
most competent to manage with effect. 
In 1606, we find him again in Eng- 
land. Here the congeniality of 
their pursuits recommended him to 
the two great antiquaries, Camden 
and Sir Robert Cotton. The valua- 
able MSS. collections of the latter 
were opened to him, and perhaps it 
was through him that Ussher obtain- 
ed the still greater advantage of an 
introduction to Selden. We should 





form a very inadequate estimate of 
that great man, if we judged of him 
only by his books; the tedious and 
involved style of which, no less than 
the nature of the subjects upon which 
they are often written, would give us 
no idea of that singularly clear and 
strong intellect which he certainly 
vossessed, but the memory of which 
is almost alone perpetuated by the 
testimony of Clarendon and the Frag- 
ments of his Table-Talk. In truth, 
Selden seems only to have written in 
order to display his incredible learn- 
ing, and disburthen his Adversaria. 
For this end he chose to discuss out- 
of-the-way subjects, and to treat of 
them in so rambling and digressive a 
style as might enable him continually 
to accumulate fresh heaps of quota- 
tion, and bewilder the reader in a 
amr labyrinth of erudition. Thus, 
his memory only being called into ac- 
tion, the other faculties seem to have 
sunk into a temporary torpor: but 
when personal interest or the warmth 
of debate roused them into life, he 
could exert them with a vigour rarely 
equalled. In colloquial power—espe- 
cially—we can scarce reckon any fit 
rival for him except Johnson. “ In 
his conversation,” says Lord Claren- 
don, “ Mr. Selden had the best fa- 
culty of making hard things easy, and 
presenting them to the understanding 
that has been known.” It is remark- 
able that all our great colloquialists 
seem to have expressed themselves 
with far more ease and perspicuity in 
speaking than in writing. Camden 
was in every respect vastly his infe- 
rior ; yet his scholarship was solid and 
elegant, though not various, and his 
zeal and diligence in retrieving the 
antiquities of his country should be 
remembered with gratitude. He was, 
at this time, employed in completing 
a new edition of his well-known “ Bri- 
tannia,” and he has thus acknowledged 
the assistance which he received from 
Ussher in the performance of his task: 
“ For many of these things concern- 
ing Dublin, I acknowledge myself 
indebted to the diligence and labour 
of James Ussher, Chancellor of the 
Church of St. Patrick, who in variety 
of learning and judgment, far sur- 
passes his years.” 

In 1607, Ussher having taken his 
degree of B. D. was made Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Dub- 
lin. He held that office for thirteen 
years: during the former part of 
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which period, he read his lectures 
twice ; during the latter, once in the 
week, throughout the term. He was 
principally occupied in discussing his 
favourite subject—the Romish con- 
troversy—taking Bellarmine’s Dispu- 
tations for his text, and bestowing 
especial care upon the question of An- 
tichrist. The identity of the Pope 
and Antichrist was indeed a favourite 
notion of his—so much so that he 
deemed it of sufficient importance to 
be inserted in the articles which he 
drew up for the Irish Church in the 
Synod of Dublin. In this we cannot 
approve his conduct, and we trust 
that there are few who—whatever 
may be their own opinions upon the 
subject—would wish to see it made a 
test of clerical competence. But his 
selection of Bellarmine evinced his 
usual good sense. Numerous as have 
been the Roman controvertists, we 
do not hesitate to say, that he who is 
thoroughly acquainted with Bellar- 
mine and Bossuet, will run no chance 
of being disconcerted by the novelty 
of_any argument that can be urged on 
that side. 

His labours upon the Romish con- 
troversy very probably suggested to 
him another work that he was engaged 
in about this time—a Digest of the 
Canons of the Universal Church. 
There is a letter of his upon the sub- 
ject to Dr. Ward, extant in Parr’s 
collection, but the treatise itself was 
reserved to form a part of the great 
work upon which Ussher was toiling 
more or less all his life—‘ The Bibli- 
otheca Theologica”—but which he did 
not live to publish. The rough copy 
is, however, still in existence; and 
when the mysterious throes which 
have so long delayed the delivery of 
Dr. Elrington’s complete edition of 
his works shall have subsided, we 
hope to see it in such a state of order 
and exactness as that gentleman’s 
well-known learning and diligence 
warrant us to expect, in a case where 
the honour of the University is pecu- 
liarly concerned. 

A dispute which arose at this time 
about what were called in Ireland, the 
Herenagh Terman, or Corban lands ; 
that is, lands anciently belonging to 
the Chorepiscopi, and free from secu- 
lar rates, though liable to certain 
charges to the Bishop—was the occa- 
sion of bringing Ussher into favour- 
able notice at Lambeth and St. James’. 
. This was a matter in which the En. 





g were interested as well as the 
rish Bishops ; and for the purpose of 
aiding them to ascertain and defend 
their rights, a MS. discourse upon 
the subject, which Ussher had drawn 
up, was transmitted to Archbishop 
Bancroft, and by him presented to 
the king. It was deemed so valuable 
to antiquarians, that the substance of 
it was put into Latin, and published 
by Sir Henry Spelman in the first 
part of his glossary. When Ussher 
re-visited England in 1609, he was 
received with great respect ; and his 
name being now well known at court, 
had the honour of preaching before 
the royal household. He now, too, 
formed an acquaintance with most of 
the greatest scholars in England. 
Amongst these we may mention—in 
addition to Selden, who has been 
already spoken of—Sir Henry Bour- 
chier, afterwards Earl of Bath; Sir 
Henry Saville, the learned and muni- 
ficent editor of Chrysostom ; Briggs, 
the astronomer, remarkable for his 
improvement of Lord Napier’s method 
of logarithms ; Davenant, afterwards 
the celebrated bishop of Salisbury ; 
Samuel Ward, and the unfortunate 
Thomas Lydiat, immortalized among 
the examples of misfortune in John- 
son’s “ Vanity of Human Wishes.” 
To Lydiat, Ussher showed himself a 
steady friend, and some time after 
brought him over to Ireland (Dr. 
Aikin supposes in 1609) and gave him 
chambers for two years in the College 
of Dublin. Lydiat was a profound 
chronologer, and had even maintained 
a controversy with that prince of 
scholars, Joseph Scaliger himself, in 
which he came off with honour, and— 
in the opinion of many—with triumph. 
His acquirements in a branch of learn- 
ing which had occupied much of 
Ussher’s attention, made his friendship 
peculiarly valuable; and there are 
some gone for thinking that Lydiat 
was afterwards married to a. sister of 
Ussher’s. His prospects were bright 
during the life of his patron, Prince 
Henry ; bit, upon his death, penury 
and distress soon gathered upon them, 
and brought down his grey hairs in 
sorrow to the grave. 


“ If dreams should flatter, once again attend, 
Hear Lydiat’s life, and Galileo’s end!’ 


Ussher was so well pleased with the 
society he met with in England, that 
he henceforth made it a rule to visit 
that country every three years. The 
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poverty of Ireland in books and learned 
men, rendered such a course nearly 
necessary to one engaged in those 
recondite studies which he prosecuted. 
On these occasions, it was his practice 
to spend one summer month at each 
of the Universities, and pass the rest 
of his time in London—where the 
Cottonian library is said to have been 
his favourite resort. 

When Ussher was thirty years of 
age, the fellows of Trinity College— 
who had then a right of free election 
— unanimously agreed to nominate 
him their provost. This honour he 
respectfully declined. He was always 
disinclined to take an active share in 
business, and shrank with peculiar 
sensitiveness from personal collisions. 
The Strafford correspondence shows 
clearly that the University at that time, 
was a body not easy to be governed 
well ; and the fellows by no means of 
such a character as would render 
much dealing with them altogether 
pleasant to any one who was not made 
for sporting in troubled waters. Two 
years afterwards, he took the degree 
of D.D., which was conferred upon 
him by the Vice-Chancellor, Primate 
Hampton. As exercises for this de- 
gree, he delivered two discourses — 
one on the seventy weeks of Daniel, 
the other on the Millennium. The 
substance of the former,—upon the 
subject of which he exchanged several 
letters with Lydiat—is supposed to 
be contained in his “ Annales ;” that 
of the latter, it is most likely, forms 
the commencement of a work which 
he published on his next visit to 
London, in 1613, intituled, “ Gravis- 
sime Questionis de Christianarum 
Ecclesiarum in occidentis presertim 
partibus, ab Apostolicis temporibus ad 
nostram usque «tatem, continua suc- 
cessione et statu, Historica explicatio.” 
Ussher has himself remarked, that the 
drift of this work may be best under- 
stood, by considering it as a continu- 
ation of Jewel's defence of his 
apology.* Jewel had shown that the 
peculiarities of Tridentine popery are 
not to be found in the six first cen- 
turies. At this point, Ussher took up 
the argument, and brought it down 
¢in his first part) to the pontificate of 
Gregory Vil. in the eleventh century. 
To this period he fixes the close of 





the Millennium, the loosing of Satan, 
and the revelation of Antichrist. 
This view of the Millennium, however 
unpopular at present, was that taken 
by such distinguished critics as Selden 
and Lightfoot ; nor does there seem 
sufficient reason for supposing that 
Ussher ever altered his opinion upon 
the subject, though Mede, upon: no 
better grounds than some civil com- 
plimentary speeches, persuaded him- 
self that he had converted him. 
(Mede’s Works, B. iv. p. 851). Even 
in our own times of feverish prophetic 
anticipation, the same view has not 
wanted an eloquent advocate.t The 
second part was intended to reach to 
A.D. 1370, but more than a century 
is wanting to the completion of the 
plan. He had designed a third, to 
continue the subject to the era of the 
Reformation ; but he delayed its pub- 
lication, waiting for a promised reply 
from his uncle, Richard Stanihurst, 
which never appeared, until fresh sub- 
jects accumulated upon his mind, and 
hates altogether the execution of 
is project. Such papers as he had 
prepared are said to have been lost in 
the confusion of 1641. In this book 
Ussher has also treated largely upon 
another subject, besides the Millen- 
ium, which has lately excited consi- 
derable interest—the Antiquity of the 
Waldensian Churches. This, Ussher 
strenuously asserted: and, without 
meaning to detract from the merits of 
Messrs. Faber and Maitland, we ven- 
ture to add, that nearly all that is of 
much importance in the controversy 
may be found in the writings of Ussher 
of Bossuet, and Jacques Basnage. 
Ussher’s work was dedicated to King 
James, and was highly congenial to 
his tastes: as that Prince prided him- 
self upon his skill in theology, and 
had himself, in his earlier days, indited 
a book to explain the Revelations, 
and prove the Pope to be Antichrist. 
Afterwards, indeed, for reasons of 
state, he grew rather shy of that and 
other peculiarities of Calvinistie Ultra- 
Protestantism ; but, at this time, it 
was a sort of article of faith at court, 
and (like other articles of faith) a 
staple of his Majesty's jests. 
In this same year Ussher allied 
himself in marriage with a daughter 
of Dr. Luke Chaloner, his former as- 
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sociate in his first visit to London. 
Chaloner had set his heart upon the 
match; and, upon his death-bed, 
charged his daughter to oe no one 
else. Ussher on his part had no rea- 
son to refuse so eligible a partner. 
She was an heiress, with a consider- 
able fortune; and made so good a 
wife that they lived together forty 
years in uninterrupted harmony. 
Their only child was a daughter, 
afterwards Lady Tyrrel, 
As Ussher’s fame grew, the circle 
of his literary acquaintance contin- 
ually widened; and we trace, about 
this time, the names of Bainbridge, 
the celebrated physician ; of Gataker, 
— whose profound and entertaining 
treatise upon lots is one of the most 
curious treatises in the language, and 
whose commentary upon M. Antoni- 
nus and Adversaria Critica display 
a deep acquaintance with the recesses 
of profane and sacred learning—and 
of Dr. Thomas James, the well-known 
exposer of Roman corruptions and 
the mysteries of the Index Expurga- 
torius. It is impossible not to admire 
the zeal and diligence with which, in 
the midst of poverty and neglect, this 
worthy man prosecuted a task of 
which no one, that has not tried, can 
conceive the overwhelming toil. Yet 
Labor ipse voluptas seems to have 
been his motto. All he asked was a 
sufficient pittance to enable him to 
ursue his labours with some tolerable 
eisure. “If I was in Germany,” 
writes he to Ussher, “the estates 
would defray my charges: cannot 
our estates defray what is wanting ? 
If every churchman that hath 100/. 
= annum and upwards, will lay down 
ut a shilling for every hundred, I 
will undertake the reprinting of the 
Fathers, and setting forth five or six 
volumes of orthodox writers ; comi- 
paring of books printed or written ; 
collating of popish translations with 
the Greek, and generally whatsoever 
shall concern books and the purity of 
them. I will take upon me to be 
Magister 8. Palatii in England, if I 
shall be thereunto lawfully required.” 
We can name one of our University, 
who inherits the zeal, the diligence, 
the learning, and the projects of 
James ; we could name some too who 
inherit the spirit of his niggardly 
patrons. We mean, in the former 
case, the Reverend Richard Gibbings, 
whose profound and recondite re- 
searches in one: of the most curious 
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and neglected parts of learning, have 
already given an earnest of what he 
might be expected to effect, did the 
arrangements of Trinity College allow 
any means of providing for those who 
are weak enough to prefer ecclesiasti- 
cal literature to mathematics. 

In 1615, a memorable convocation 
was held in Dublin. The Church of 
Ireland, though bound by Royal pro- 
clamation, to the use of the same 
liturgy as that of England, appears 
hitherto to have possessed no formal 
confession of faith, but the three 
creeds. It was deemed expedient that 
this state of things should no longer 
continue; and, instead of adopting 
the articles as well as the liturgy of 
England, the Irish clergy determined 
to manifest their independence by 
drawing up a peculiar formulary. 
Along with this natural and commend- 
able wish for independence, in which 
most Irish churchmen will concur, 
they seem to have been actuated by 
another motive, in judging of whic 
men’s opinions will vary according to 
the party they are attached to. There 
seems to have been from a very early 
period, a strong puritanic leaven in 
the church of Ireland. Many of the 
scrupulous English ministers, whose 
Genevan education rendered them 
averse to those peculiarities by which 
the English is distinguished from the 
French and Swiss reformed churches, 
appear to have migrated into the sister 
country. Doctrinal Calvinism, too, 
had thriven fast in both islands ae 
the primacy of Whitgift ; and thou 
that Prelate’s attempt to establish the 
Lambeth articles had failed in Eng- 
land, where they might seem to reflect 
upon the sufficiency of the thirty-nine, 
their friends supposed they would be 
liable to no such objection, if intro- 
duced for the first time, into the eon- 
fession of an independent church. 
The drawing of the articles (104 in 
number) was eitrusted to Dr. Ussher. 
As might be expected, they were 
strongly Calvinistical. The Lambeth 
articles were introduced into them, 
and the permanent obligation of the 
Sabbath positively asserted. A 
part of them was expressed in the 
words of the English homilies, and 
they were much more copious, minute, 
and methodical than the thirty-nine, 
so as to form a regular, though com- 
pendious, system of divinity. They 
passed both houses of convocation, 
and received the royal assent ;- and, 
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though afterwards (as we shall lar 
anon) gotten rid of by a side-wind, 
were never formally repealed. How 
far they still retain any authority is a 
nice question which we shall leave to 
the decision of the ecclesiastical law- 
yers. 

The active part which Ussher took 
in this matter, gave considerable um- 
brage to that increasing party in 
England who were averse to doctrinal, 
as well as disciplinarian Calvinism. 
Some busy persons were sedulous in 
spreading reports that he was a 
Puritan, and occupied the king’s ear 
with insinuations to that effect. The 
following curious letter upon the sub- 
ject from Mr. Downing to Ussher is 
worth preserving. 


** REVEREND Sir, 

‘“*] hope you are not ignorant of the 
hurt that is come to the church by the 
name Puritan, and how his Majesty's 
good intent and meaning therein is 
much abused and wronged; and espe- 
cially in this poor country where the 
Pope and Popery is so much affected. 
I being lately in the country, had confer- 
ence with a worthy, painful preacher, 
who hath been an instrument of draw- 
ing many of the mere Irish there, from 
the blindness of popery to embrace the 
Gospel, with much comfort to them- 
selves and heart-breaking to the priests, 
who, perceiving they cannot now pre- 
vail with their juggling tricks, have 
forged a new device. They have now 
stirred up some crafty papists, who 
very boldly rail both at ministers and 
people, saying, ‘ They seek to sow this 
damnable heresy of puritanism among 
them; which word, though not under- 
stood, but only known to be most odious 
to his Majesty, makes many afraid of 
joining themselves to the Gospel, though 
in conference their consciences are con- 
victed herein. So to prevent a greater 
mischief that may follow, it were good 
to petition his Majesty to define a puri- 
tan, whereby the mouths of those scoff- 
ing enemies would be stopped; and if 
his Majesty be not at leisure that he 
would appoint some good men to do it 
for him; for the effecting thereof, 
you know better than I can direct, and 
therefore I commit you and your affairs 
to the blessing of the Almighty, praying 
for your good success there (in Eng- 
land), and safe return hither, resting 
your assured friend to his power. 

** EMMANUEL Downine. 

* Dublin, Oct. 24, 1840.” 


The power of nick-names has not 
ceased yet: nor were the Puritans 
slow to retort the same device upon 
he Arminian clergy. Bishop Saun- 


derson, in the preface to his “ Ser- 
mons,” having noticed the popular 
outcry against church-ceremonies, as 
popish, proceeds thus : — 

‘* Unless we should sue out a writ 
de finibus regendis, it will be hard to 
bring this controversy to an issue, 
much less to an end; the term [popish] 
has been so strangely extended, and 
the limits thereof (if yet it have any) 
so uncertain. If they should be en- 
treated to set bounds to what they 
mean by popish and popery, by giving 
us a certain definition of it, we should 
the sooner either come to some agree- 
ment, or, at least, understand our- 
selves and one another the _ better, 
wherein and how far we disagrced...... 
It were good, therefore, both for your 
own sakes, that you may not rove in 
infinitum, and in compassion to us, that 
you would give us a perfect boundary 
of what is popery now ; and also some 
prognostication, or Ephemerides an- 
nexed (if you please) whereby to calcu- 
late what will be popery seven years 
hence.” 

But to return—so strong were the 
prejudices created at court against 
Ussher, by the artifices we have men- 
tioned, that upon his customary visit 
to England in 1619, he deemed it 
advisable to fortify himself with a 
formal certificate of orthodoxy from 
the Lord Deputy, and Privy Council. 
If the King had really conceived any 
suspicions of him, they were soon 
dissipated, partly by this testimony, 
and partly by the results of a long 
theological conference which his ma- 
jesty held with him in private. This 
was a sort of exercise in which James 
greatly delighted, and prided himself 
(with some reason, too,) upon his 
quickness and ingenuity upon such 
occasions. The king was at this time 
disposed to be a Calvinist in matters 
of doctrine himself, and therefore was 
not displeased with Ussher's sentiments 
in that respect; while the latter's 
opinions upon the royal supremacy, 
and the duty of absolute submission 
were highly grateful to his taste. 
Orthodoxy, in these points, indeed, 
was what he chiefly valued. Be the 
cause what it might, the king was 
certainly well satisfied with the man- 
ner in which Ussher acquited himself, 
remarking in his jesting way, that he 
perceived, the knave Puritan might be 
a bad, but the knave'’s Puritan was an 
honest man. A more solid proof of 
his good will was the immediate no- 
mination of the knave’s Puritan to the 
vacant see of Meath. 
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RAISING THE WIND. 


CHAPTER I. 


I THINK it was upon a fine morning in 
the month of May, in the year 183—, 
that, as I filled myself a second cup of 
chocolate, and stooped down to pick 
up the Saunders that had been drying 
before the fire for the last hour and a 
half, I observed upon the table a letter, 
addressed “ Richard Whitmore, Esq. 
Kildare Street.”. Upon opening it, [ 
found the inside to be a fuc-simile of 
the documents I had been receiving 
from the same quarter for three weeks 
previously. “KR. Whitmore, esq. to 
Michael Understrap and Sons, boot 
and shoemakers to His Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant and the Irish Court, 
&e. Dr.” What the awful amount 
was at the bottom, I did not venture 
to look, but, throwing it into the fire, 
proceeded to indulge in some very fer- 
vent exclamations,, having a distinct 
and immediate reference to the bodily 
as well as spiritual welfare of Mr. Mi- 
chael Understrap. The fact of the 
matter was, that, upon examiuving my 
finances, 1 discovered a considerable 
difference existing between one side of 
my accounts and the other. On which 
side the deficiency occurred, my readers 
will easily surmise. Mr. Baring hiimn- 
self can hardly be more fairly “ bother- 
ed” than was IJ, as I sat, digesting my 
affairs and my breakfast that morning. 
I had come to town a few weeks before, 
to tuke my degree at old Trinity, and 
qualify myself for the honours of the 
Irish bar, by diligently and conscien- 
tiously eating the stated number of 
dinners in Henrietta-street. Town 
was very full, and the season very gay, 
and before | had well time to look 
about me, I was up to the chin, if not 
over head and ears, in debt ; however, 
with the promptitude and decision cha- 
racteristic of great minds, I speedily 
brought my cogitations to a close. “I 
have it by Jove! There’s Longcloth 
my tailor. I owe him a mere trifle, 
have been an old customer of his, I'll 
get him to advance five and twenty or 
thirty, dont care a straw how sharp he 
is ubout interest or all that afterwards. 
It will just set me afloat again.” Ac- 
cordingly I speedily made my toilet, 
and lnunged through town to Sackyile- 
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street, where Mr. Longcloth in the full 
glory of plate glass and patent blinds, 
daily collected an admiring crowd op- 
posite his window. _ I was aware that 
my mission was rather a delicate one, 
and required to be managed with con- 
siderable address—it was one, more- 
over, to which I was quite a stranger, 
However I accosted Mr. Longcloth 
us usual, commencing with some origi- 
nal observations upon the weather and 
other topics of the same interesting 
kind. As soon as the coast was clear, 
I began my operations, and begged to 
say a word to him in his back shop. 
Mr. Longcloth, all civility, immediately 
ushered me into aden about twelve 
feet square, with a cheerful look out 
upon a dead wall at the distance of six 
feet from the window, outside which 
were some three or four sticks in some 
three or four pots, which it would 
have required considerable powers of 
the imagination to consider as geran- 
iums. J need not say, however, that no 
observations of this kind escaped me at 
the moment. On the contrary, had the 
room been a Duchess’s boudoir, com- 
manding a most delightful view, I could 
not have paid its owner more flattering 
compliments. “And these are, I pres 
sume the elegant fruits of Miss Long; 
cloth’s taste ? as I pointed to a pair of 
dirty looking cracked china mugs, 
adorning the chimney piece, with some- 
thing daubed on them, in green and 
yellow, which the eye of no connoisseur 
upon earth could assuredly ever have 
recognised as Cupid and Psyche. This 
was going a little too far, however, or, to 
use an elegant phrase, “pepperingsome- 
what too high.” The tailor, who was a 
plain matter of fact sort of concern, 
couldn’t make out my meaning, and 
thought his customer was quizzing him, 
He began to look stiff, thrust his hands 
into his breeches’ pockets, as if already, 
divining the object of my visit, ani 
afraid his money would jump out of itself, 
and stood in that elegant posture, his 
back to the fire-place, apparently con- 
templating his portly protuberance in 
front. “ Confound it,” thought I, “ the 
old fellow’s sharp enough, and sees the 
whole thing.” I accordingly com- 
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menced at once, told the whole affair, 
made my proposal, and ended with 
offering pretty high interest on the 
sum required. Mr. Longcloth looked 
graver still, and was really very sorry, 
but it was a kind of thing he never did 
—these were very hard times—he re- 
ally never had more money in his 
hands than he found plenty of oc- 
easion for—had no doubt I could 
easily raise what I wanted elsewhere— 
was very sorry indeed, &c.—ending with 
the usual set of apologies and regrets 
—being altogether, as civil a mode of 
giving a downright refusal as coula 
well be imagined. I saw at once the 
game was up, so far as Mr. Longcloth 
was concerned ; so, bidding him a civil 
good morning, I left the shop with the 
coolest air in the world, bestowing in- 
ternally more than one hearty execra- 
tion upon the worthy proprietor. As [ 
strolled into Dycer’s yard, about an 
hour after, I could not help thinking 
my financial prospects looked rather 
blue. It chanced to be auction day, 
and, as the weather was cold with oc- 
casional snow showers, although it was 
the month of May, Mr. Harris had but- 
toned his drab coat, with horn buttons 
half the size of a breakfast saucer, over 
his usual bottle green New-market. Ha 
was just beginning to descant on the 
merits of a smart little hack, that stood 
before him, when he was interrupted 
by a groom leading up a miserable 
broken-down devil, spavined in every 
leg, and with that peculiar develop- 
ment of the rib bones, that marked him 
as, at the farthest, first cousin to the 
knight of La Mancha’s charger. 

“Please, sir, this is No. 31 that you're 
reading ; that ere hoss’s No. 33. 

The usual squabble now took place 
between the grooms, which ended in 
No. 33 being sent to kick his heels for 
half an hour longer, and Mr. Harris 
resumed. 

“ A remarkably handsome well-bred 
bay horse—answers equally well for 
double or single harness—only parted 
with it in consequence of his owner 
going shreed—wil be sold to the high- 
est bidder for whatever he may bring : 
trot him out.” 

This last was more easily said than 
done, and indeed the groom himself 
seemed heartily ashamed of his share 
in the display—by dint however of 
dragging at the bridle, and two or 
three well-administered cuts from Dy- 
cer’s whip, a faint resemblance to a 
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trot was at length exhibited—true, it 
more resembled the endeavours of a 
theumatic pair of tongs, attempting 
that feat for the first time, than the 
splendid action upon which Mr. Harris 
had just lavished so many encomiums, 

“Put him up gentlemen, for me, if 
you please.” 

“*Troth and it’s the laste ye can do, 
for it’s more nor the poor baste can do 
for himself, I’m thinking,” muttered a 
country looking fellow, whose long 
coat, loaded whip under one arm, and 
spur on one heel showed to be a horse 
jockey just come up to town. At 
length a hackney coachman bid fifteen 
shillings, and was quickly followed by 
an undertaker, who, observing that, 
though the horse was bay, yet it was a 
good colour, and would take the black 
paint easily, raised him to a pound— 
and, such is the spirit of rivalry, that 
the animal was finally knocked down 
at three guineas. As the luckless steed 
was led off, amid the numberless jokes 
levelled at his sorry appearance, I 
crossed over the yard to the door of 
the betting room, where I found a 
circle of my sporting acquaintances 
busily occupied in discussing the com- 
parative merits of Diana and Saint 
Paul, the two favourites for a steeple 
chase, that was to come off next day— 
the betting had been very close between 
them, although the mare was rather 
ahead of her competitor—a report 
however had been buzzed about, said 
to rest on sure authority, but which 
could be traced to no one individual, 
that the mare had been bled that morn- 
ing by her feeder, in consequence of a 
cold caught the preceding day when 
exercising—the run having been ori- 
ginally fixed for a later day than that 
now determined on. The consequence 
was, that St. Paul, amongst a cousider- 
able number at least, rose rapidly, 
whilst the mare fell in proportion ; 
some few old stagers however, whether 
from obstinacy or any other cause, re- 
fused to desert their favourite, and 
even offered to back her at three or 
four to one. I was rather green in 
racing matters at that time, and, for- 
getting the important truth, that there 
are two sides to a bet, I took the worst 
of all possible modes of repairing a 
damaged exchequer, and accepted a 
bet of one of Diana’s party, who still 
offered to back her at five to one 
against the field. 

I happened that evening to be 
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engaged to a party at a house 
where I had never visited, and was 
totally unacquainted with the family, 
which had some distant connection 
with some of mine, and to this, I 
presume, I owed the honour of an invi- 
tation. The hour mentioned was 
early, and I was rather anxious to see 
what sort of affair it would turn out. I 
went accordingly, and unfortunately 
found myself at one of those parties 
common enough at second rate houses, 
where the ladies form an awful circle 
round the room, and the gentlemen 
are drawn up in close phalanx at one 
end, apparently determined to resist 
to the utmost the slightest encroach- 
ment upon their territory—the bare 
mention of a waltz or quadrille would 
probably throw the hostess into hyste- 
ries, at the idea of her house being 
subjected to such profanations—to say 
nothing of cards, which, indeed seem, 
almost by general consent, banished 
from the Dublin parties—Should you 
happen to be a stranger, you are 
doomed to remain for the evening 
amongst a parcel of new College lads, 
who generally form the outer ranks of 
the phalanx, and who bore you to 
death with stories of lectures held at 
the theatres, honours, examinations, and 
breaking of lamps; a couple of old gen- 
tlemen in a corner are talking politics, 
and an awkward booby, in a blue coat, 
garnished with large metal buttons, 
blue plush breeches and stockings, and 
whose hands bear astriking resemblance 
to raw hung beef, is treading on your 
toes, and distributing divers small cups 
of a liquid which I can compare in ap- 
pearance to nothing but tolerably strong 
mutton broth, and in taste, to nothing 
else it has ever been my lot to swallow 
(and I was under Sir Henry Marsh's care 
for two months); this liquor is called 
coffee, a piece of information I beg to 
impart for the benefit of the inexpe- 
rienced, as neither from flavour nor 
appearance, would the circumstance 
ever be guessed. You may esteem 
yourself a most fortunate individual 
should you secure about the sixth part 
of a chair, or the back of the door, as 
some sort of rest during the evening, 
though from the latter continually 
opening and shutting at the various 
entrances and exits of the aforesaid 
hero of the plush breeches and hung 
beef manuals, it affords but a slight sup- 
port—the climax of the evening’s en- 
tertainment is, however, when one of 
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the young ladies of the house (there 
are always at least three) is asked to 
“favour the company with asong.” Of 
course there are the usual protests on 
the score of cold, hoarseness, no voice, 
&c., these however having been, to 
the no small satisfaction of the damsel 
herself, overruled by the importunity 
of admiring friends, the young lady ap- 
proaches the piano, and the perform- 
ance commences. You may now ob- 
serve three or four forlorn looking 
objects standing by the side of the 
instrument. These unhappy gentlemen, 
having either not had the sense, or 
the opportunity, of making their es- 
cape from the piano in sufficient time, 
are doomed to remain in that unen- 
viable situation—their antics consist- 
ing in turning the pages of the music- 
book, (they being, in tu 1:¢ cases out of 
ten, unable to read music), and at the 
end of every second bar or so, uttering 
an appropriate compliment—this last 
is a duty of a more onerous description 
than might be imagined, as, although, 
“ how sweet!” “beautiful! ” “delight- 
ful!” &c. may pass muster during the 
praises of the performance, a compli- 
ment of a much higher grade is in that 
case expected at the close of the pieces. 
After five or six young ladies have, each 
in their turn, gone through the same 
ceremony, the principal mamma may 
be observed, getting her bag, putting 
one glove on, pulling another off, and 
making other preparations, which an 
experienced eye will at once set down 
as indicative of a move—presently, 
watching her opportunity, she darts 
across the room, closely followed by 
her female staff, and confronting Mrs. 
hostess, commences the important ce- 
remony of leave-taking; a volley of 
kisses is immediately exchanged be- 
tween the afflicted staff and the three 
young ladies of the house—from the 
fervency of their embraces one would 
imagine a separation of years, if not 
for ever, was going to take place 
whereas the probability is, that the 
parting messages so tenderly delivered, 
relate to an intended walk together the 
next day, the pattern of a collar, a 
piece of music, or in the case of the 
more antiquated dames, to a piece of 
scandal, communicated by one to the 
other respecting a beloved intimate of 
both, who, at the other end of the 
room, is preparing to go through the 
same ceremony, when the next oppor- 
tunity oceurs. At first the inexperi- 
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enced in a tea party, as these delightful 
evenings are technically denominated, 
looks round, imagining it to be a move 
to supper, the room however is thin- 
ning fast, and should you delay much 
Jonger, you are left almost alone with 


your ‘entertainer. Such at least was 
my case, as I paid my adieux to my 
hostess, and inwardly vowed that no- 
thing should ever tempt me to set 
foot again within the worthy lady's 
door, 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir was about a fortnight after the 
party, I have been describing, that, one 
morning lying in bed, I saw, amongst 
a heap of newspapers near me, one 
with a heading in large letters, “ Gar- 
rison Races—Grand Steeple Chase.” I 
found it was dated several days back, 
and contained a flaming account of a 
scene where I had figured nearly a 
fortnight before. 


« Garrison Races. —These delight- 
ful amusements which the liberality of our 
military visitors has afforded to the citi- 
zens of Dublin, commenced yesterday. 
The day was most lovely ; and at an early 
hour, the Ashbourne road presented an 
unusually lively appearance, from the 
multitude of vehicles of every description, 
all hastening to the grand scene of attrac- 
tion for the day: the ground was most 
admirably chosen, presenting not less than 
thirty-four fences of the most difficult 
description, commencing at the old stand 
house; it was for about three hundred 
and fifty yards nearly in a line with the 
coach-road, turning round to the right. 
After surmounting two or three minor 
fences, the horses had to encounter a 
regular rasper; this fence was particular- 
ly well calculated to try the mettle of the 
steed, and make the good ‘uns show them- 
selves early : it consisted of a ditch about 
fifteen feet wide. On the opposite side 
was a stiff fence, topped by a low paling, 
not more than three feet in height: be- 
yond this was a low sunk fence, into a 
meadow field; the horses had then an 
open gallop for nearly a quarter of a mile, 
The next leap of a formidable character 
consisted of a stone wall fully six feet 
high, with a low ditch and paling be- 
yond, running on for some way further; 
the course again turned sharp round to the 
right, and was crossed immediately after 
by a most formidable brook, which, by 
this judicious arrangement, was rendered 
particularly trying to the horses, and fur- 
ther to increase this, the stream froma 
mill some way above, was turned into the 
brook, and thus contributed to swell it 
considerably. We understand the credit 





of this arrangement is due to the Hon. 
Capt. Fitz-smash’em, --th Dragoons, whose 
exertions, and indeed, those of both the 
stewards, to render the sports as interest- 
ing as possible, were unremitting, and 
entitle them to some marked expression 
of the gratitude of our fellow-citizens, 
The first race was announced to come off 
at one o’clock, but it was half-past three 
before the horses were brought to the 
starting-post ; long before that, however, 
the ground was crowded with spectators, 
and presented a most brilliant display of 
all the rank and fashion of Dublin, every 
description of vehicle, from the lordly 
barouche and four, down to the humble 
conveyance in which the mechanic and 
asrtian came out to enjoy their day’s 
amusement, was to be seen upon the 
course. We must not omit to mention 
the numbers of fair equestrians with their 
attendant cavaliers, who contributed so 
much (as women ever must) to the beauty 
of the scene, and whose smiles we ima- 
gine must have been considered by the 
rival competitors as the best rewards of 
their exertions, Precisely at twenty 
minutes before three, his Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant arrived on the ground, 
accompanied by a numerous staff. As 
his Excellency rode up to his station, he 
was most loudly cheered by the assembled 
multitude, and this spontaneous effusion 
of gratitude, bursting from the warm 
hearts of Erin’s sons towards the first 
Lord Lieutenant that has ever shown jus- 
tice to our wronged and afflicted country, 
was evidently most gratifying to its illus- 
trious object. His Excellency bowed 
most graciously, and repeatedly placed 
his right hand upon his heart; whilst 
doing so, his Excellency unfortunately 
dropped his whip, and then was seen an 
instance of that disinterested, grateful 
ardour, for which our bigoted enemies 
would fain not give us credit: a youthful 
scion of our green isle, burning to show 
his devotion to the friend of Ireland, and 
unmindful of a game of ¢ pitch and toss,’ 
which he was playing, rushed forward 
through the horses, and picking up the 
whip, was about to retire, keeping it as a 
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precious relic, when perceiving his Excel- 
lency was close to him, and waiting, he 
handed it to him immediately: his Ex- 
cellency thanked him with the greatest 
affability, and gracefully dropping a four- 
penny bit, passed on. The cheers which 
rent the air at this first instance of dis- 
crimination in discerning merit, and libe- 
rality in rewarding it, proved how ready 
are our countrymen to applaud self-devo- 
tion in the lowest, or munificence in the 
highest. The first race was for a sweep- 
stakes of 20 guineas, 10 guineas forfeit, 
10 sovereigns added for horses bona fide 
the property of officers of the Dublin 
garrison. At half-past three the horses 
came to the starting; they were four in 
number, and made a splendid show :—— 
Captain O’Donnell’s ( regt.) b.h. 
Fireball......owner. Hon. Black Legge’s 
( Dragoons) gr.h. Diana...... owner. 
Mr. F.Cox Combe’s (--- Guards, A. D.C.) 
b. h. Breakneck ...... Capt. Lyttlesense, 
(---th regt.) Lieut. Hon. N.O. Goe’s 
(---th Hussars, A. D.C.) br.h. St. Paul 
eseeee Mr. Hayre Brayne, (---th Hussars), 
“ Betting at starting, two to one on St. 
Paul --- three to one (taken); three and 
four to one on Breakneck; five to one on 
Fireball; six to one on Diana. At 
starting, Breakneck reared, and thereby 
threw himself out of his place at first ; 
Fireball took the lead, closely followed by 
Diana and St. Paul abreast,when Breakneck 
recovered his place, and the first fence 
was taken in beautiful style, by all the 
horses almost together; they next en- 
countered the tremendous leap we have 
described: here Fireball and St. Paul 
made a desperate rush, and each cleared 
the ditch in gallant style. Fireball was on 
the point of falling back, in getting over 
the fence beyond, but was recovered by 
the superb horsemanship of his rider, and 
got well over. St. Paul scrambled up the 
fence, cleared the hedge, and showed 
himself a good ‘un. Diana came close 
after Fireball, where the earth was broken, 
and torn down, got to the top without 
much difficulty, and over the hedge. 
Breakneck came on at a slapping 
pace, went bang ai it, cleared the ditch, 
but, in springing at the fence, lost his 
balance, and fell over; his rider was for- 
tunate enough to escape the horse falling 
on him, and was flung headforemost into 
the ditch ; he was taken out quite sense- 
less, and was at first thought to be killed ; 
it was, however, ascertained, that he had 
only fractured his skull, broken one arm, 
and sustained some other slight injuries 
we were unable to ascertain. The horse 
which was a most valuable animal, was 
found to have broken his back, and was 
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shot upon the field. At the next leap, 
the stone wall we have described, the 
horses came up nearly together: Diana 
lying a little behind; just as Fireball 
was about to take the leap, Diana came 
up, and baulked him, clearing both wall 
and paling, and consequently the Captain 
was left behind for a time. St. Paul 
topped the wall in sporting style, but fell 
right over the paling beyond, and both 
horse and rider got an awkward tumble ; 
both were instantly up again, however, 
and at their work. The pace was now 
terrific, and they approached the brook, 
Diana leading, St. Paul upon her quar- 
ter, closely followed by Fireball; the 
brace with difficulty cleared the stream, 
but got over; St. Paul fell half way in, 
and his rider was nearly drowned; the 
Captain followed on his gallant nag, who 
took the brook in splendid style, and 
sprang clean over: from this the race was 
between Diana and the latter. There were 
some smart hurdle leaps, which each took 
as they came to them: the horses, how- 
ever, had evidently had enough of it, and 
they came to the winning-post in the 
following order : —Diana first; Fireball 
about a length and a half behind; St. Paul, 
at some distance, third; Breakneck no- 
where. Altogether, it was one of the 
best and most closely contested races we 
have ever seen. Owing to the excellent 
arrangements of the police, but few acci- 
dents occurred on the course. A 
gentleman of the name of Whitmore, 
riding a spirited horse, at full gallop, 
as the jockies were coming in, unfor- 
tunately ran foul of a carriage, and struck 
his horse against the pole ; his fall was a 
most severe one; we have not heard 
whether the conseqences were fatal or 
not. It was reported, but we are not 
aware with what truth, that a young 
Jady of family and fashion,"who happen- 
ed to be on horseback near the fence 
where Capt. Lyttlesense was thrown, 
had fainted, and was carried off the 
ground in the Hon. Mrs, L—s—z—y’s 
carriage. It was hinted that an engage- 
ment of a peculiarly delicate nature had 
taken place, a short time previously; 
between the parties. The gallant cap- 
tain is not expected to recover. With 
those trifling exceptions, not a single 
circumstance occurred to mar the enjoy- 
ment of one of the most delightful day’s 
sport we have ever witnessed.” 


“ Truly,” thought I, as I laid down 
the paper, “the worthy editor has cer- 
tainly preserved our countrymen’s re- 
putation for embellishing their narra- 
tion. Isuppose I shall find a full, true, 
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and particular account of my funeral in 
this paper,” as I took up one of oppo- 
site politics, and read,— 


« Garrison races, delightful scene : rank 
—fashion—pickpockets— his Excellency, 
the Lord Lieutenant, and a numerous 

morning contemporary’s barefaced 
misstatement. Hisses---silence---harm--- 
the young lady whom our contemporary 
mentions as being carried off the ground 
in hysterics, in consequence of the dan- 
gerous fall of a gallant captain, was this 
morning discovered to have eloped with 
the Hon. Bl---k L---gge, ---th dragoons, 
one of the riders in the steeple-chase. 
The fair fugitive’s papa has set off, we 
understand, in close pursuit of the par- 
ties.” 


In fact I had been “sold,” as far as 
the race was concerned, and lost what 
would be extremely inconvenient to 
pay ; had got a severe fall, which had 
confined me nearly to my bed for a 
fortnight ; and, as additional comfort, 
my horse, which I had kept at Dycer’s, 
was, I was told, so much injured as to 
be worth very little. As debts of 
honour always take precedence of 
honourable debts, my bet to Capt. H. 
was first to be discharged. “ Fifty 
guineas at a slap,” thought I, as I sat 
over the fire, and resolved myself 
into a committee of ways and means. 
A money lender was the first and 
most natural idea; but then, how 
to offer security to borrow a shil- 
ling upon, when, barely of age, 
my family all abroad, except an uncle 
he «of never been on terms with 
any of us, I knew little of Dublin, 
beyond what an occasional sojourn 
of a few weeks could teach me. Most 
of my acquaintances were young men 
like myself, either in town with their 
regiment, or going to the bar, and 
whose security was probably worth as 
little as my own. I don’t know what 
the feeling is, which leads one, when 
fuirly puzzled, to look for a solution of 
the difficulty in the ceiling, or proceed 
to contemplate the top of the bell rope. 
The only instance on record, I believe, 
of such a plan proving successful, is 
that of King Robert Bruce,and though, 
thanks to the housemaid, there was no 
lack of cobwebs on the present occa- 
sion, yet, I cannot say, they proved 
any great assistance, or suggested to 
me any mode of raising fifty guineas. 
As I looked down along the chimney 
piece, my eye was caught by a very 
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stylishly folded note, which I found to 
contain “ Miss Burton’s kind regards 
and -anxious inquiries for Mr. R. 
Whitmore.” “ Very civil,” thought I, 
“ of the old girl—I must go and call to 
thank her.” Miss Burton was a distant 
relation—a cousin some five or six 
times removed, who, although fallen 
considerably into the “sere and yellow,” 
looked much what I was told she had 
done twenty years before, and had 
apparently no intention of looking any 
thing else for twenty years to come. 
She lived in a small, but extremely 
comfortable house in Lower Gardiner 
street ; was rather silly, but extremely 
goodnatured, and if you only gave her 
your arm and escort in the evenings, 
would provide you with tickets for all 
the concerts, and half the balls in town, 
and very often with a snug little supper 
afterwards, if the hour was early—for 
the rest, she had only one monkey, 
two parrots, and three lap dogs; was 
fond of music, thought she sung like 
Catalani, (a point upon which there 
were however exactly two opinions) ; 
was a dead hand at whist (a point upon 
which there was only one opinion); 
had a reasonable appetite, capital 
claret, and no objection to oysters and 
bottled porter after having won a 
couple of rubbers of an evening. The 
reports about the amount of her income, 
concerning which, various single gen- 
tlemen were kind enough to take a 
lively interest, fluctuated between a 
couple of thousand, and some eight 
hundred per annum—if not so great as 
the former, it was at all events, as a 
gallant lieutenant on the half pay of 
the Royal County Down Militia one 
day remarked, “something snug, and 
would keep an honest fellow mighty 
nicely in cigars and brandy punch :” 
the exact amount was, however, only 
known to herself, and her man of busi- 
ness, the queerest looking little fel- 
low I ever saw, with a hooked nose, a 
pair of eyes which would have stood as 
affidavits of his apprenticeship anywhere 
between this and the Antipodes, and a 
face twisted so as to resemble a cross 
between a corkscrew and Lord Broug- 
ham. To this lady J had had letters 
of introduction upon coming to town. 
She had since been very civil to me, 
and without any particular effort on 
my part, I had apparently contrived to 
rise pretty high in her good graces. 

“ Very civil indeed,” said I, “ I must 
go and call at Gardiner-street, and, as 
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it happens to be the first day I’ve 
been out since my fall, I shall get cre- 
dit for being very attentive, and faith, 
a little of that same Miss Burton’s 
money would be very convenient just 
now—she seems to be so very polite in 
her attentions, perhaps she'll have the 
grace to remember me in her will; 
but then, heaven knows when that 
might be of any use—there were 
worse lives than Miss Burton’s, and, in 
the meantime, Master Richard Whit- 
more might be laid up for debt. 

“ Why not endeavour at once to ac- 
quire a right to the whole, by offering 
to make its fair possessor a blushing 
bride, at least, as far as rouge and the 
parson could effect that object. Tobe 
sure, the lady was something of the 
oldest, but then she was the less likely 
to last long—such things were done 
every day—on oue side were money, a 
comfortable residence, connections, &c. 
every thing, in fact, that could be de- 
sired, except youth and beauty, which 
with my usual share of vanity, I flat- 
tered myself would be made up on the 
other. At all events, I thought [ 
might as well sound the dame, see if 
the coast was clear, and keep a sharp 
look out for any rival; silly as 1 knew 
my fair intended to be, she was still 
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quick enough, like many others in the 
same situation, in detecting a fisher for 
a legacy, and already during the short 
period of our acquaintance, I had seen 
an instance of her promptitude in dis- 
carding the delinquents in such a case, 
and was aware I had a difficult card to 
play ; U accordingly proceeded to make 
a most unexceptionable toilet, and 
well aware whut an effect an interest- 
ing looking young man has upon ladies 
of a certain age, I took care that my 
appearance should be as quietly fash- 
ionable us possible. Confound it, I 
thought I looked paler; however 
n'importe, I do not think I ever heard 
her spout Childe Harold, so there is 
no oceasion for catching cold by taking 
off my cravat and turning down my 
shirt collar ; my hair is rather long 
too, but however, that is rather an ad- 
vantage—and now to practise that 
subdued, half melancholy expression, 
that look which speaks volumes—hang 
it!—I am afraid I'll never do.” Such 
were my reflections, as I gave the last 
killing twist to a stray lock before the 
looking glass, and adjusted my hat so 
as to preserve that appearance of 
graceful negligence, which was to win 
Miss Burton and eight hundred per 
apnum, 


CHAPTER III. 


“Now for it,” I thought, as half an 
hour after, I knocked at the door in 
Gardiner-street. “Is Miss Burton at 
home ?” 

“No, Sir, young Mr. Tenderton 
called here this morning ; she is gone 
with him to the church.” 

“The devil !—I mean—I hope she 
is quite well.” 

“ Quite well, Sir, and will be very 
sorry to miss you—hope you'll excuse 
me, Sir—hope you're better, Sir ?” for, 
and it’s a very important point, I had 
gained a high place in the opinion of 
the waiting maid, “ Missus i'll be in 
soon, Sir—perhaps you’d step up stairs, 
Sir?” 

“ Thank you—I’m quite well—con- 
found it! I mean, a very little better ; 
I'm in a great hurry, but if you think 
Miss Burton will be in soon, I’ll wait for 
afew minutes—though I have little time 
to spare.” Heaven forgive me!---but a 
more idle gentleman never walked 
the Streets of Dublin, than was I 
at that moment, 


“ Worse rooms than this” was my re- 
flection as I entered the drawing room 
and flung myselfdown upon a luxurious 
ottoman---“very civil servant—O! what 
the devil’s this I’ve sat down upon ?” 
and, at the same instant, a tremendous 
screeching was set up by the monkey, 
whom I had not observed lying asleep 
upon the ottoman, in which he was 
speedily joined by the two parrots and 
one lap dog, and a quartett was exe- 
cuted that defies description ; the 
monkey seemed determined to resent 
the liberty taken with his person, 
and forthwith made a dart at the of- 
fender. “I'll knock him on the head 
with the sweeping brush,” said I, seiz- 
ing that weapon, and standing on 
my defence. “ They bite like devils, 
too —I’m delighted to see you 
my dear Ma’am ;” this last was occa- 
sioned by the entrance of Miss Burton 
herself, looking as if she heard the 
house was on fire, and meant to follow 
its example. My explanations however 
were speedily made, and it being ascer- 
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tained that Jacko had sustained no fur- 
ther injury, than that inflicted by the 
thrust of a sweeping brush, he was 
dismissed---not before receiving more 
than one kiss from the maiden lips of 
his fair mistress, which, I confess, went 
far towards producing in me a feeling 
strongly resembling disgust. 

“1 wish to heaven he'd bite her 
nose,” was my uncharitable aspiration, 
as Miss Burton, setting down her fa- 
vourite, introduced me to Miss Col- 
ville, a very pretty girl, who had come 
into the room, unperceived by me, du- 
ring the hubbub, and to Mr. Colville, an 
uncle I believe, a hungry-looking little 
old fellow, who seemed as if he was 
just the boy to swallow such a prize 
as Miss B., with whom he managed 
almost immediately to get into close 
chat, by commencing, in an under tone, 
the relation of a piece of scandal, 
which, as the lady concerned was an 
old friend, of my fair cousin’s, who had 
rather unexpectedly been married some 
time before, would have, in almost any 
case, secured him an attentive listener, 
but to an unmarried dame, and one 
upon “the cruel side” of sixty, was 
irresistible ; so that, after a few civil 
inquiries, which, to say the truth, were 
less affectionately delivered than I had 
expected, as to whether I was better, 
had been much hurt, &c., I was left 
to do the agreeable to the niece. This, 
however, I flattered myself, was an 
easy task, as the young lady seemed 
both pretty and chatty, and we speed- 
ily got into a lively conversation. I 
was in the act of detailing to my fair 
companion the particulars of a rowing 
match I had won the summer before 
at Kingstown, when I observed her 
eye fixed with a peculiar expression 
on the couple at the opposite side of 
the room. Appearances were cer- 
tainly rather suspicious ; Miss Burton 
had her head bent down, her eyes 
turned modestly to the ground, whilst 
the elderly Lothario, for such I con- 
cluded him to be, was conversing in 
an under tone, but with considerable 
gesticulation, whether pouring out his 
soul before her in protestations of 
eternal attachment, or merely detailing 
the faur-pas of Mrs. » I could 





not determine ; although considerably 
ee at the indifference manifested 

y Miss Colville, as to the result of 
my aquatic exertions, for I had just 
arrived at the most interesting part of 
the race, I could not restrain a smile 


at the very peculiar look of shrewd 
intelligence, with which she regarded 
the worthy pair just at this instant, 
our eyes, somehow or other, met, and 
both together, burst into a fit of rather 
indecorous laughter. Never shall I 
forget the look with which Miss Bur- 
ton turned towards me a second after, 
and certainly so hearty a cacchination, 
seemed rather incousistent with the 
interesting delicate appearance, | had 
endeavoured to assume, and the weak 
state of health I had taken care to 
allege as an excuse for not making an 
earlier call. My fair partner in guilt 
had already commenced her excuses, 
and ran glibly on with 

“ My dear Miss Burton, I beg your 
pardon for my rudeness, but Mr. Whit- 
more has been giving me such a ridi- 
culous account of ba! ha! ha!!!—I 
can’t help laughing even now, of some 
old gentleman he said he once knew, 
with such an extraordinary name, Mr. 
a—a—a—what was the name, Mr. 
Whitmore ?—Philpots was’nt it ?—Oh 
yes—Mr. Philpots—that I really could 
not help laughing.” . 

“Confound your ready tongue!” 
thought 1; for, as ill luck would have 
it, she had accidentally pitched upon 
the very name of Miss Burton’s legal 
oracle, of whom I knew she had the 
highest opinion, and who, honest man, 
as I have before hinted, had more than 
one peculiarity, likely enough to set a 
young lady laughing. Before I could 
interpose a word, Miss Burton had 
begun to reply in that awfully solemn 
and distant manner, so olten assumed 
by a female veteran, towards what she 
naturally considers as the pert forward- 
ness of the rising generation. 

“Mr. Philpots is a particular friend 
of mine, and—” (here she laid a con- 
siderable emphasis, and cast, what [ 
presume was a most cutting look to- 
wards myself), “and the manager of 
my property. It would be well for 
many young men, if they ever rose to 
be as respectable members of society 
as Mr. Philpots.” 

Of course I made the necessary 
explanations, assured the ° offended 
lady that Miss Colville had mistaken 
the name (which sure enough she had), 
and that I had not the most remote 
idea of uttering a syllable to the pre- 
judice in any way of the worthy gen- 
tleman. Miss Burton, I saw, was but 
half satisfied ; the excuses of the fair 
culprit had come certainly rather ma/- 
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a-propos, and I could not help feeling, 
with Toby Lumpkin, “ By the laws, 
miss, it was your own cleverness, and 
not my stupidity, that did your busi- 
ness ; you were so nice and busy with 
your shakebags and goosegreens” alias 
Philpots and Whitmores. The old 
gentleman seemed to have no intention 
of stirring, but continued, apparently 
very much to his own and his listeners’ 
satisfaction, chatting away, evincing, 
in my opinion (to be sure I was rather 
a prejudiced observer), the most con- 
summate impudence and ignorance 
upon every topic introduced. I was, 
however, mortified to observe, that 
every syllable went down with Miss 
Burton, and tired of endeavouring to 
outsit so unconscionable a talker, | rose 
and touk my leave, I fear with a bad 
grace, as I wasin a precious ill humour 
with myself and all the world, begin- 
ning with Mr. Colville, whom 1 al- 
ready set down as one of the most 
impertinent and conceited old bores 
I had ever come across. In this 
pleasing and charitable frame of mind, 
I reached my lodgings, heartily curs- 
ing my own folly, in wasting my time 
visiting an old maid, with such bad 
taste, as to prefer the nonsense of an 
old twaddler, to the brilliant and intel- 
lectual conversation of Mr. Richard 
Whitmore. I spent the evening at 
home, and was sitting after dinner, 
gazing intently upon various castles, 
and other handsome edifices, situated 
in the midst of the fire, when the door 
opened, and the servant announced 
“ Major Pennington.” 

“ Ah! my dear major, this is very 
kind of you. I hope Mrs, Pennington 
is quite 

“ Well, and all that—oh, yes—sound 
wind and limb ;—can I say as much for 
you? got rid of the doctors at last— 
eh?” 

“ Oh, 
tight. 
wine 2?” 

“Thank you; I did take a glass 
or two before I came out, but Mrs, P. 
began a long account of the new 
preacher's charity sermon to-day, at 
the asylum, or somewhere. She's a 
governess, and by the same token, 
made me send a guinea to it ; so you 
know I could not stand that, and I was 
just lounging down to the club, when I 
thought I’d look in and see how you 
were going on.” 

“I’m very much obliged to you,” 





es, thank’ye, all right and 
ay I offer you a glass of 
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said I, “did you leave Mrs. Penning- 
ton to repeat the sermon to an empty 
wine glass ?” 

“ Devil a bit,” responded the major, 
“though I dare say, the decanters 
may be empty by this time, for old 
Lady Hold’emtight, with the red nose, 
you know, she drinks like a fish ; well, 
she was to call in and bring the chap- 
lain along with her, to have a quiet 
meeting, and I suppose, balance the 
accounts. I wonder how much of it 
goes to the charity ; but, tell me, how 
are you getting on yourself? I heard 
you were regularly ‘sold’ the other 
day about the steeple chase ; you're 
green in those matters still, but you 
know experience must be bought ; all 
right as to cash matters, eh ?” 

“Can't be worse,” said I, “ bills 
coming in like the devil.” 

“ Bad thing, Master Richard, bad 
thing ; and so you say you've been 
regularly cleaned out.” 

“No, no; I didn’t say that,” for 
I was rather annoyed at the topics 
upon which the worthy major chose to 
expatiate, together with the very low 
opinion he evidently entertained of my 
skill or judgment on points, upon 
which few young men like to be thought 
ignorant. “I’m pretty hard up, that’s 
all.” 

“I see,” replied my friend, “I see 
not a stiver left; I'll tell you what 
you'll do,—marrv. 

“ Marry!” said I with a start, which 
would have brought down the gallery 
in Hawkins’-street to a certainty. 

“Yes, marry,” said the Major, 
“ There’s nothing else for you, you're 
sufficiently well looking, and with a 
little instruction from me, may find 
plenty of old girls with nothing to do 
with their money, now, don’t plague 
me with any nonsense about affections, 
feelings, love, and so forth. I don’t 
propose your running off with a girl as 
young as yourself, and nearly as poor, 
—let me see, I remember drawing up 
a list for the benefit of poor Tom Durn- 
ford, of the 18th, the week after the 
Curragh meeting, last October twelve- 
month. He lost every farthing in 
backing the Mandeville colt for the 
Corinthians—I think it’s here in my 
pocket-book, oh, aye,—look here, 
‘Miss Jemima Higginbotham, 500/, 
per annum in the 3 per cents., twenty 
100é. shares in the Liverpool Railway ;’ 
they’re at 100/. premium now, Dick ; 
‘rouges and wears false huir, teeth 
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uncertain, one parrot, and two lap dogs, 
capital Madeira, claret not so good. 
Age not known, is said to have been 
seen in mourning for a brother, killed 
at Bunker's Hill;’ the only thing is, 
Dick, that she has since taken brevet 
rank and leaves her card ‘Mrs. Jemima,’ 
&c., Well then, here—Miss Angelica 
Langton, six houses in Suckville-street, 
say 900/ per annum, reversion of pen- 
sion to her father Col. L.; for distin- 


guished services in the rebellion of 


1745, 300/. a year ; five parrots ; rather 
abrupt in her manner ; rouges :’ abrupt, 
aye, Angelicais arum old girl. I re- 
member introducing Tom to her ; poor 
fellow, he preferred shooting himself, 
and war brought in ‘justifiable sui- 
cide,’ but the coroner would not take 
it, and so they substituted ‘ died by the 
visitation of Angelica Langton.’” Hav- 
ing recovered the effect of this tender 
reminiscence of the deceased Mr. Durn- 
ford, the major resumed, “ Miss Burton, 
700/. per annum, in Govern " 

“ There you are,” said I, “ that’s the 
dame for my money, or rather I’m the 
boy for hers.” 

“ What do you mean ?” said the ma- 
jor, sharply, for he was interrupted 
while engaged in a favourite occupa- 
tion, and in fact, rather piqued himself 
on the accuracy’ and judgment with 
which his list had been drawn up. 

“ I mean,” said I, “ I’ve been think- 
ing of her already—you know she’s my 
cousin, and it’s all the fashion now to 
marry one’s relation.” 

“I know she is,” replied my friend, 
“I know she is,” 

“ Well then, I’ve been thinking of 
your plan, even paid her a preparatory 
visit to-day to see how the coast lay, 
you know.” 

The major looked me steadily in the 
face, made a long pause, took a pinch 
of snuff, filled himself a glass of wine, 
drank it off, and, rising from his chair, 
stalked across the room, and took me 
by the hand. 

“didn’t think it was in you,” he 
shouted with considerable energy, and 
a most tremendous squeeze. “I didn’t 
think it was in you,—you shall have 
her by Jove! Burton, my cherub, 
you're settled.” 

Without delaying to canvass the pro- 
priety of the appellation, as applied to a 
cherub of some sixty years or more, 
I thanked the major for his kindness, 
but begged him to regard the whole 
affair as a joke. 





« Joke! do you call 700/. a year a 
joke? do you call the nicest house in 
Gardiner-street a joke? a devilish good 
joke faith, joke indeed! I'll tell you 
what you'll do, or rather what I'll do. 
Old Mrs. Frizzlewig asked me to call 
on her in the morning, to consult me 
about the settlements for her youngest 
grand-daughter,—you know she’s a 
great crony of your intended’s, they’re 
about the sume age. Well, in the 
course of conversation, I'll happen to 
mention you, shake my head, and look 
grave, talk of your declining health, 
wreck both of mind and body ; ordered 
by Marsh to the South, only chance, 
unfortunate attachment, withered affec- 
tions, and all that ; poor fellow, decep- 
tive looks, can’t last, together with any 
other pleasant little circumstances that 
may occur to me.” 

With every acknowledgment to the 
major for his kindness in representing me 
as a discarded lover, I could not avoid 
entering my protest against that part 
of the plan, particularly when, as in 
the present instance, the character was 
a fictitious one, and one I had not the 
slightest disposition to enact. The 
major treated my suggestion with scorn. 

“ My dear fellow you kuow nothing 
whatever about the matter. I don’t 
mean to tell her you were regularly 
jilted.” 

I bowed in suitable acknowledgment 
of the favour. 

“But then you know, unfortunate 
attachment (it’s a most convenient 
phrase) may mean any thing, and a dash 
of sentiment like that ig often extremely 
useful. You've read Lord Byron, I 
suppose. Well, I'll send you a couple 
of volumes with some passages marked, 
it might be well for you to get by heart, 
they will show you the sort of thing I 
mean, ‘ The Dream, and all in that 
style you know— 


*’Tho’ woman thou didst not deceive me’ 


I remember got Jack Somers old 
Jenny Thornton, and her house near 
Roebuck. He had been up before 
Gabbett for an assault the night before, 
when drunk, and had given the poor 
devil such a mauling, that he was held to 
bail for it ; and the devil a one he could 
get to go security, till Jenny sent her 
solicitor, as he was apt to be troubled 
with a shortness of memory on those 
occasions.” 

“ But with every respect for Mr. 
Somers’ genius,” said I, “I don’t see 
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the advantage of your plan, my dear 
major.” 
“ Why, man, you're strangely stupid, 
don’t you see, [ll call on old mother 
Frizzlewig, and mention all this to her 
in the course of conversation. She re- 
gularly spends every forenoon with 
your old dame to discuss the news in 
Saunders, and of course will repeat 
every syllable she has heard from me ; 
and, by the same token to ensure that 
at once, I'll beg of her when going 
away not to mention the affair to any 
one, say I’ve spoken in confidence you 
know ; indeed, I think it’s unnecessary ; 
however, it’s as well to make sure. 
Well then, this will give you an interest 
in Miss Burton’s eyes. Nothing sets 
a woman thinking on a fellow so much 
as hearing others talk of him. You'll 
call in the course of the day, no matter 
who's there, outsit them all,—she'll be 
on thorns till they’re gone herself. Of 
course then you'll bring matters into 
the proper channel,— disappointed 
feelings, blighted hopes, unfeeling 
world, kindred souls,—something worth 
living for yet, altogether in that line 
you perceive. Much will then depend 
on the way she likes all this, if every 
thing seems smooth you might go a 
little farther; be a little more open in 
your avowals, you understand me. It 
might not be a bad plan, I don’t exactly 
recommend it, but it might be well, to 
pat that monkey ; through affection for 
every thing belonging to her, give it 
an embrace or hug, or——” 
* Vil be hanged if I do,” said I, re- 
membering my former encounter with 
the brute. 
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“ Well, they do bite, certainly,” re- 

joined the major, “so I don’t consider 
that indispensable. It might be tried 
as a dernier resort. \f you find the 
train take, I would certainly have you 
pop the question at once ; take her by 
surprise, that’s half the battle; if you 
find her soft endeavouring to do the 
modest and pretty, down on your 
knees at once, and mind the dog she 
has always at her feet—if you come 
upon him he’ll kick up the devil’s own 
row. Swear, vow, rant, and do the 
thing in the thorough-going style. 
She'll probably be taken considerably 
aback, for she’s not much accustomed 
to those kind of things now, poor wo- 
man; and, in her confusion, may let 
fall something of a promise—watch 
for this—catch at the slightest thing of 
the kind—there’s no knowing how she 
might try to budge afterwards, although 
I’m afraid an action for breach of pro- 
mise against her would not lie; with 
regard to time or particulars, don’t 
commit yourself at once—meet me in 
the evening at Tommey’s, at half-past 
seven. We'll dine there; it’s the only 
house you can get claret worth drink- 
ing in, or a cutlet decently dressed. 
You can settle every thing with me 
Finally.— God bless you, my dear fel- 
low, I must be off now—can’t wait a 
minute—didn’t think it was so late— 
Adieu, au revoir.” So saying, the 
worthy major bustled up, seized his hat 
and cane, and before I could say an- 
other word, had shaken me by the 
hand and left the house. 


CHAPTER IV. 


I sat over the fire for some time after 
he had gone, in a sort of stupified sur- 

rise at.the plan I had just agreed to. 

‘hat I had before looked upon, 
merely as a joke, or at best as a very 
wild and chimerical idea, had, by the 
earnestness with which my friend had 
taken the matter up, and the minute 
details into which he entered, assumed 
a much more substantive form, and I 
started to think I had actually engaged 
to follow up a thing of the kind. 
Could he have been quizzing me all 
the time, and getting up a good joke 
for the edification of his friends at the 
Kildare-street? But no, the thing 
was impossible, he was evideatly 





quite in earnest, and besides the 
plan agreed too well with similar sto- 
ries I had heard of my friend, and 
with his own past exploits. He was 
the younger son of a gentleman of 
good family, and some fortune in a re- 
mote county of Ireland; had entered 
the army at an early age—seen some 
service—been knocked about the world 
like others, until, about ten years be- 
fore. Taking huff at some supposed 
slight at the Horse Guards, in a fit of 
disgust he sold his commission, quitted 
the service, and found himself, at five 
and forty, a gay bachelor gentleman, 
who waltzed like an angel with a youn 

lady, played a safe game at whist with 
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an old one, and had little to live upon 
but his wits and the money got for his 
commission. Although somewhat the 
worse for wear, and exhibiting, though 
slightly, some traces of the jovial, 
racketty life he had led, the major still 
possessed a handsome person and gay 
and casy manners, which made him 
generally liked as a companion; he 
was also a first-rate hand at “taking a 
rise,” as it is technically termed, and, 
in his younger days, would boast of 
the numberless old ladies whose heads 
had been turned, and whose characters 
for decorum had been sadly lowered 
by the inimitable ruses and devices of 
Captain Pennington of the Rifles. 
These various pleasing and amiable 
accomplishments, which before only 
served to make a joke for the mess, or 
kill an hour at country quarters, were 
now employed in procuring for their 
possessor a comfortable settlement for 
the remainder of his days, and the in- 
genuity and dexterity which had once 
caused a dowager to mount a garden 
wall, in the disguise of a groom, to 
meet an admirer on the opposite side, 
or kept a rheumatic spinster of seventy 
standing sentry for upwards of an hour 
at the little bridge of Bally macforly, 
on a sharp November evening, were 
now exerted in softening the heart and 
overcoming the scruples of the vener- 
able Miss Deborah Muggins, who pos- 
sessed a fortune of twelve hundred per 
annum, together with some scruples 
about transferring the same to so 
worldly and unholy a personage, as 
she could not but perceive her admirer 
to be. There were several minor 
spirits too, frequenting the region of 
the United Service Club, who had 
long been nibbling at so tempting a 
bait. The major, however, was a bold 
man as well-as a good shot; and when 
One morning a post-chaise was observed 
returning to town along the Clontarf 
road, containing the gallant Lieutenant 
Mac Sparman, supported by his second, 
with a bullet comfortably lodged in 
his right shoulder ; the boldest with- 
drew their claims, and the major was 
left to prosecute his suit unmolested. 
True, he at first found some difficulty 
in rendering his late exploit acceptable 
to the religious scruples of the fair 
Deborah, which however wholly va- 
nished before a most exquisite com- 
parison, instituted by the worthy com- 
mander, between his late encounter 
and the destruction of Sisera by Barak 


and the prophetess, which simile, as 
Barak plays but second fiddle in the 
affair, and the whole merit of the mat- 
ter is given to his fair coadjutor, 
proved perfectly irresistible to the 
vanity of her modern namesake, and 
before the unfortunate Sisera was pro- 
nounced convalescent, the wedding 
had taken place, and the major was a 
Benedict. On the event being known 
at the club at Kildare-street, various 
were the bets, and great the odds 
offered, that before the honey-moon 
was over, a separation would be for- 
mally announced between the parties ; 
but, considerably to the surprise, and 
indeed to the loss of many of their 
acquaintances the worthy couple re- 
turned most amicably to town, took a 
handsomely furnished house in Fitz- 
william place, and actually set up 
housekeeping together. For a time it 
was scarcely believed that so appa- 
rently ill assorted a pair could long 
continue to endure one another ; but 
though the major grumbled a little at 
first, he was extremely good hu- 
moured, and cared little how his lady 
managed her affairs, provided she left 
him pretty much to his own ways; 
a system of mutual and Christian-like 
forbearance was also established be- 
tween the parties, which contributed 
much to keep matters in harmony ; 
thus the major agreed to go to church 
so often as twice in the year, and 
avoid snoring particularly loud at the 
most affecting passages of the reverend 
chaplain’s discourses, and the lady, on 
her side, was induced to connive at the 
perpetration of a quiet rubber by the 
major and three of his cronies, un- 
der cover of the monthly report of the 
anti - young -men-standing -at -church- 
doors - during - service - time society, 
which the reverend secretary generally 
submitted to Mrs, Pennington’s in- 
spection, to be read over her tea-table 
once a month, and which, as its inva- 
riably acted as a sedative, and had the 
effect of putting that lady into a sound 
sleep, answered her husband’s purpose 
extremely well. 

Such was Major Pennington, and, 
notwithstanding his many faults and 
eccentricities, a kinder friend and a 
pleasanter companion I have seldom 
met, and if a more loving and united 
couple than himself and his worthy 
partner might be found, as I cannot 
deny there might, there were many, on 
the other hand, who, apparently better 
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suited to each othér, yet managed to 
find more frequent opportunities of 
quarrelling, and continued to lead more 
uncomfortable lives. The next morn- 
ing whilst I was making a late break- 
fast, the Major’s groom rode up to the 
door with an epistle from his master ; 
it was to the following purport : --- 


“ Dear Dick,---I have been to the 
old lady’s this morning; 1 managed 
your business for you completely : she, 
is firmly persuaded that either your 
own desperate hand, or rapid decline 
must soon put an end to your days ; 
and is at this moment, I trust, dinning 
the same comfortable assurance into 
Miss Burton's astonished ears. I think 
about three o’clock will be your best 
tine for calling—follow my directions, 
and remember the monkey. I com- 
mend you to Providence—meet me at 
Tommey’s at half past seven. 

“ Yours, very truly, 
“HENRY PENNINGTON.” 

“ P.S. I send you a couple of volumes 
of Lord Byron, which you might as 
well occupy yourself in looking over, 
until three o'clock ; if you are not fa- 
miliar with them already—there’s no 
knowing how they might be useful.” 


“Well, it’s not the Major's fault,” 
thought I, “if Miss Burton stands 
proof against all this.” Accordingly, 
a few minutes before three 1 sallied 
forth, determined to demean myself as 
a worthy pupil of so illustrious a 
master. Miss Burton was at home, 
but to my inexpressible annoyance, 
was already provided with a visitor, in 
the person of the Dowager Lady 
Thing’umbob, who was universally ac- 
knowledged to be a living personifica- 
tion of the abstract idea of gossip, but 
who had never been known on one 
single occasion to bring an anecdote to 
a conclusion, almost unconsciously 
running off to every topic incidentally 
mentioned in conversation. Aware of 
this propensity of the worthy lady’s, 
it required no inconsiderable degree of 
firmness to enable ine to follow the 
Major's advice,and doggedly determine 
to outsit her. I was however fixed in 
my resolution, as I perceived from 
Miss Burton’s manner and address, 
that Mrs. Frizzlewig’s visit had taken 
place, and been productive of the 
desired effect. It would be difficult 
to give an idea of Lady Thing’umbob’s 
conversation, as it in fact consisted of 
a string of stories, each succeeding the 
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other, when about one quarter finished 
something in the following manner— 
** Well my dear Mr. Whitmore, I hope 
you're not much the worse for your 
accident at the races—they’re mighty 
dangerous places, those races—I re- 
member poor Captain M‘Manus--I think 
you knew him, Mary, he was going to 
be married to Miss M‘Namara---one 
of the M‘Namaras of the county 
Clare---mighty nice people the M‘Na- 
maras, and their beautiful place, Kill- 
macuddy Castle. I wonder who's got 
it now ; you know old M‘Namara died 
in the King’s Bench, and they said 
Christie Branagan, the Ennis attorney, 
was to buy it ; but after, the nephew, 
Tim Branaguan, was tried for forgery, 
they say the uncle didn’t somehow 
much like to live in the country 
— it was a mighty lucky thing for 
him he wasn’t hanged, for the Judge, 
Baron Jenkinson, the little old man 
with the specs, Mary—he was the 
most short-sighted man I ever knew. I 
remember one day saying to him—but 
where was I?—Oh, I remember, at 
Tim Branagan’s trial—no, I was at 
Killmacuddy---Mr. M‘Namara---no it 
was at Captain M‘Manus ; oh yes,— 
Captain M‘Manus was going to be 
married tothe youngest Miss M‘ Nama- 
ra; well, Mr. Whitmore, about three 
days before the wedding——let me see, 
the wedding was to be on the 13th of 
March, —ah, yes, my poor: Thing- 
‘umbob’s birthday---he and the Duke 
of Wellington and Napoleon Buo- 
naparte were all born the same 
year---and he was the eldest of 
the three---mighty extraordinary. I 
remember his telling me, he once 
dreamt he'd be the greatest man in the 
world ; very remarkable, was'n’t it? 
and, talking of dreams, I dreamt such a 
curions dream, the night before last--- 
just of all the nights in the year, the 
night of the 4th of June; the voor old 
king’s birthday. Ah! he was a good 
old man ; I remember being presented 
the first drawing room he held after he 
was mad, yon know ; along time ago~- 
I was younger then than I am now, Mr, 
Whitmore ; dear me, how old we grow 
the longer we live! mighty surprising : 
well, as 1 was saying, 1 was presented 
by young Lady Wallingford, the 
grandmother of the present earl ; they 
were connections of ours, you knew: 
let me see, how was it? oh yes, old 
Lord Wallingford’s granduncle’s half- 
brother was married to the third cousin 
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of---no, that wasn’t it-—yes it was---was 
married to the third cousin of---but 
where was I ? oh, at the drawing-room 
---no it wasn’t---dear me, how forgetful 
I am; I declare my memory’s quite 
failing ; but to return to what | was 
saying---my poor Thing'umbob’s birth- 
day, the 13th of March, Miss M‘Na- 
mara was to be married that day; 
well, Captain M‘Manus was one of the 
handsomest men you ever saw, and 
indeed so was my poor cousin Harry 
Brown of the 53d regiment ; poor 
fellow, he was killed at the siege of 
Bless my soul! is that five o'clock ? 
I declare it is ; upon my word, Mary, 
Mr. Whitmore’s been so agreeable 
(except to wish her ladyship good 
morning, and give an occasional yawn, 
I had not opened my mouth once the 
whole time), and indeed it’s always the 
way when I come here---five o'clock !--- 
dear me! and I was to be with poor 
Mrs. Matchmaker ata quarter before, to 
hear about the trial---it came on to-day 
—the daughter you know, a beautiful 
girl, married old Simpson the timber 
merchant, and they say she had been 
attached to her cousin before—poor 





CHAPTER 


Art eight o'clock, according to ap- 
pointment, I met the major at Tom- 
mey’s, and was received by him most 
cordially, coupled with an admoni- 
tion to be more punctual in future, as 
he feared the soup might be somewhat 
damaged by the delay. The dinner 
was, of course, superb, and was done 
full justice to by both parties, the ma- 
jor deferring my relation of the events 
of the day, till the more important 
occupation we were engaged in, was at 
an end, 

“Take a glass of wine, Dick, you 
must be ready for it by this time.” 

“ Thank you, devilish good sherry.” 

“ Sherry!” shouted the major, with 
much the same voice and accent, as if 
I had pronounced it castor oil; “sherry! 
O Lord! O Lord! that I should live 
to see this day,—he calls the finest 
Madeira in Dublin, sherry.” 

“ Madeira! to be sure it is,” said I, 
what the deuce was I thinking of ?” 

“Faith, Dick, I don’t know ; hang- 
ing or marriage, I presume, but lovers 
are always forgetful ; but come, here’s 





thing! and now he’s trying to get 
a divorce, and the poor mother, you 
know, she’s fretting, and I go to com- 
fort her ; and, oh dear me, she begged 
me not to say a word about it; but 
you know, my dear Mary, neither you 
nor Mr. Whitmore will say a word: 
there’s a quarter past, I declare—good 
bye my dear, good bye Mr. Whitmore 
---I hope you'll not---well, if that mon- 
key hasn’t torn my beautifnl new work- 
bag all to pieces ; thank you, Mr. Whit- 
more, but it’s no use now; my dear 
Mary I wonder you will keep such ani- 
mals---but however, I don’t blame you 
my dear, I don’t blame you---you 
must be lonely often of a time; good 
bye; I'll see you to-morrow,” and off 
ut last went the worthy lady to hear a 
full, true, and particular account of the 
crim. con, proceedings which had taken 
place that day in court. If the reader 
will imagine the above harangue, deli- 
vered with a most mellifluous brogue, 
and the greatest drawl I ever heard in 
my life, he may form some faint idea 
of Lady Thing’umbob’s powers of 
pleasing. 


Vv. 


the dessert, and now that fellow’s done 
shifting plates and dishes, fill your 
glass, and tell me how matters went. 
Did you find her alone when you 
called ?” 

“ No,” said I, “as the devil would 
have it, the old Dowager Thing’um- 
bob was there.” 

“ Oh, then, I need'nt ask any more ; 
of course, you gave the matter up, and 
came away.” 

“ No, faith, I stuck on, and by good 
luck, she had to hurry off to call on 
some old lady, to know whether her 
daughter was divorced or married, or 
something of that kind.” 

“Oh, aye, Mrs. Simpson, the jury 
have just brought in their verdict, 
given old Simpson three thousand 
pounds, but now to your affair.” 

“Why, after the Dowager was gone, 
we talked away pretty much in the 
style you recommended. Mrs. Friazle- 
wig had been with her in the morning, 
and played her part to perfection. 
Miss Burton grew excessively confi- 
dential and tender, and what I thought 
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a good sign, talked of the pleasures 
of friendship; tired of the world, 
longed P 

“T see,” replied my friend, “I see 
tune for her,’ 

“Tired of the world,” continued 
I, “longed for retirement, dreaded 
being left alone ; this last seemed so 
decisive, that I made the plunge at 
once, begged her to be under no ap- 
prehension upon that score, unbosomed 
myself in the most moving style, and 
ended with offering to be her compa- 
nion through that dreary wilderness, 
which she so much dreaded.” 

“ That was coming it pretty strong, 
Dick,” said the major, “and how did 
she take all this ?” 

“ She didn’t expect it so soon, I be- 
lieve, and was somewhat confused by 
the extreme vehemency which I 
thought proper to assume on the oc- 
casion, and then, as if unconsciously, 
she pronounced the decisive monosyl- 
lable. I was just breaking forth with 
afresh rhapsody of thanks and protes- 
tations, when an infernal knock came 
to the door, and up she jumped ina 
tolerable fright, and just saying it was 
old Philpots, the attorney, who was 
coming to dine, cut out of the room, 
leaving me barely time to assure her I 
would call in the morning, and conjure 
her not to mention the affair to any 
one in the meantime.” 

“ Rather unlucky, that old fellow’s 
coming” said the major, “ but, my dear 
fellow, there are two monosyllables, 
each equally decisive, and you didn’t 
mention which Miss Burton employed 
on the interesting occasion.” 

“Yes, to be sure,” said I, “I tell 
you, I was just thanking her, when that 
old rascal knocked.” 

“ Aye, but let us see now about the 
rest of the affair; did old Philpots see 
you as he came in ?” 

“ No, I managed to slip out through 
the back room as he was coming in at 
the front. I thought it as well to 
avoid meeting him.” 

** Avoid him by all means,” replied 
my kind adviser, “he'll smoke it out 
soon enough, as he makes a pretty 
snug thing out of her at present, it 
won't he his fault if you get the old 
dame and her money, I can tell you; 
the sooner the whole thing’s settled, the 
better; there’s no knowing what he 
may do to put it off; and besides, 


your family might interfere, although 
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that's not likely, you're of age, before 
this ?” 

“ Yes, last week.” 

“Ah! that’s lucky; a good omen, 
too. Well, I don’t think Miss Bur- 
ton’s more than four or five-and-fort 
years older; fill your glass; here's 
er health—Mrs. Richard Whitmore, 
jun.; I believe your aunt’s alive, 
ain't she? Don’t be cast down, my 
dear boy; you'll not find it so bad, after 
all ; besides, she can’t last for ever, and 
if you're left a dashing young widower 
at seven or eight-and twenty, I don't 
see what better game you could have 
played ; there’s nothing like a widower 
you know, with the women, especiall 
if he’s young and good looking, wit 
800/. or 900/. a year into the bargain, 
and faith, she has more than that, 
Dick. You'll take care and secure the 
will during the honeymoon, and if 
you're left a young widower to begin 
the world, as Sir Pertinax MacSyco- 
phant says, ‘wi’ a sorrowfu’ counte- 
nance, and a joyfu’ heart, deep mourn- 
ing, cut in the newest and most fashion- 
able style, a sigh here and there, and 
now and then a flash of merriment, as 
if to show what you were in other 
days, backed by the snug little property 
I have mentioned, there’s no knowing 
who you might not get, if you chose to 
try your hand again in that way; the 
girls would be all mad after you. Why, 
my dear fellow, you might,” here the 
major grew excessively earnest, and 
grasped my hand as he spoke, “ you 
might marry the devil !” 

I, of course, expressed, in suitable 
terms, my satisfaction at the pleasing 
family connection in store for me, but 
wank, not avoid giving utterance to 
some fears as to the chance of life 
holding out during the honeymoon ; 
that once over, the rest I thought 
could be endured ; but here, also, my 
frienc’s ready wit suggested a plan. 

“T’ll tell you what ; write down to 
Kingstown, and engage rooms _ at 
Hayes’s ; you couldnt be better off, 
and what’s more, you're an old hand at 
boating, ain't you? Be sure to talk of 
nothing else the first day, delights of 
the sea, and so forth ; this will set her 
on the same tack ; she'll be bent on 
going with you; choose a bright day 
if you can, with a hot sun, and a plea- 
sant sharp gale from the east—there’s 
always an east wind blowing at Kings- 
town ; those old jades, you know, are 
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sure to dress so as to make girls of 
themselves, if they can: thin gauze, 
low cut gowns, and all that sort of 
thing. ‘Well, if the wind’s east, with 
a —— little touch of north in it, 
pull right across for Howth, towards 
the light-house ; if southerly, round by 
Bullock and Dalkey ; in either case, 
she'll have it right a-head ; you'll of 
course sit beside her, and not fail to 
expatiate largely on the beauties of 
the surrounding scenery ; spout Scott 
and Byron in proper style, and mind 
to keep the helm all the time, as I 
told you, so that, what between the 
sharp wind, her light dress, and, if it’s 
at all rough, and you can manage to 
ship two or three seas comfortably, so 
much the better, with the blessing of 
Providence, and the repetition of the 
same two or three days successively, 
she'll return to town with quite enough 
of cold and hoarseness, to make Marsh, 
honest man, send her abroad for the 
winter, at least ; then you know, your 
numerous avocations, attention to your 
profession, and family affairs, will ren- 
der it utterly impossible, heartrending 
as the separation must be, for you to 
accompany her abroad ; you have the 
house in Gardiner-street, for the win- 
ter, a couple of smart hunters in your 
stable, just as the season is commenc- 
ing, (and the Ward Union will take 
the field in prime style next October,) 
and every facility for spending as plea- 
sant a time as a good moiety of the 
fair dame’s property, and a suitable 
inclination for spending the same, can 
procure you.” 

I could not help laughing at the 
coolness with which the major chalked 
ont my future matrimonial destiny, 
and only expressed my surprise, that 
he had not recommended my capsizing 
the boat in some of those agreeable 


aquatic excursions, and so putting a 
speedy end to all my troubles. 

** There’s something in what you 
say,” replied my -friend, taking up the 
suggestion with the utmost gravity ; 
“it might be better: but then you're 
rather unused to these things, and 
might give it an awkward appearance : 
take care to secure the will first, should 
you do so. Upon the whole, however, 
I don’t recommend it : she might catch 
hold of you when going down, too, and 
those old devils cling like lobsters. 
No; I should say, trust to the easterly 
winds and a consultation of the doc- 
tors,— I never knew them fail yet. 
Besides, that would do her no harm ; 
pleasant to see something of the world, 
and go abroad ;she must be tired by 
this time of theworld at home. But, 
on my soul, you ought to consider 
yourself a lucky fellow—a chap at your 
age nicking such a prize. Just ring 
the bell, will you?” 

The bell was accordingly rung, a 
fresh supply of claret ordered, over 
whose inspiring contents the major 
proceeded to favour me with a number 
of moral reflections, interspersed with 
excellent maxiins, suitable to the mar- 
ried state ; but which, whether from 
the tone they were delivered ‘in, or a 
certain confusion of ideas that some- 
how came over me, and which I in vain 
endeavoured to banish with each ad- 
ditional glass, 1 have, unfortunately for 
myself and the world, totally forgotten. 
An indistinct recollection of admiring 
the sun rising over the Custom-house, 
when returning, together with some 
exquisite observations upon the beau- 
ties of nature, which the prospect 
called forth from the major, lead me to 
infer that they lasted for a considerable 
time. 


CHAPTER VI. 


In spite of all the delays and legal 
difficulties which the professional ‘in- 
genuity of Mr. Philpots contrived’ to 
throw in the way, the necessary pre- 
liminaries were at last settled, and the 
wedding fixed for the 20th of the 
month. . 

My unlooked for success, however, 
in what had long been considered 
almost a hopeless quarter, was not un- 
accompanied by the envious feelings, 


on the part of others, usually attendant 
on fortunate merit ; and more than one 
disappointed Lothario gave vent to his 
feelings in a-variety of uncharitable 
aspirations with regard to my fair in- 
tended and myself. 

Foremost amongst these discontented 
suitors was a certain Mr. Terence 
O'Flaherty. This honest gentleman 
had, for the last ten years or. more, 
been vainly offering his incense at the 
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shrine of every unmarried lady of his 
acquaintance, of a certain age and a 
certain income ; and had, at last, con- 
fined his operations to procuring a 
ee place in Miss Burton’s 
will. In this latter pursuit, however, 
he overdid his part, and his attempts 
were so open and apparent, that the 
lady’s jealousy took fire, and Mr. 
O'Flaherty was dismissed. The osten- 
sible and proximate cause was, treading 
upon the tail of her favourite monkey ; 
which, being the third repetition of so 
heinous an offence, was too much even 
for his fair mistress’s good nature, and 
the impression which Mr. O’Flaherty’s 
many agreeable qualities had certainly 
made upon her ; —for the gentleman 
really possessed a good voice, and sang 
duets with her most obligingly ; was a 
capital partner at whist, and had a 
good deal of that showy off-hand dash 
and manner, which is so often to be 
met with in a half-bred Irishman. 

As his dismissal had taken place 
shortly after my first acquaintance with 
Miss Burton, he not unnaturally at- 
tributed the circumstance to the ad- 
verse influence of a new rival; and, 
upon hearing of my final success on a 
point which he had hardly thought of 
attempting, his wrath knew no bounds. 
He at once declared his conviction of 
the whole affair being a trick, and even 
talked of producing a written promise 
of marriage to himself, in Miss Bur- 
ton’s handwriting. He considered 
himself a tolerable shot, had some 
slight experience in matters of the 
kind, and thought that an “ affair” at 
the present. time would be rather ad- 
vantageous than otherwise, and sure to 
bring his reputation once more above 
water ;—the rather that his whiskers, 
upon which the worthy gentleman had 
been living for-some time past at the 
table of a silly dowager in town, had 
begun to wax rather threadbare, and 
prove but a slender means of subsist- 
ence. A duel, if it did no more, would 
get him notoriety, and that was in it- 
self no small gain. For many reasons 
I was the fittest person to fix upon for 
the purpose; in the first place, a lucky 
bullet might ” me out of the way al- 
together, and there was no knowing 
how, by proper management, even Miss 
Burton herself might be brought round 
afterwards; and even, without carrying 
it so far, the mere threat of a thing of 
the kind might, with so green and in- 
engrnees a youth, have the effect of 
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making me withdraw my pretensions 
altogether, and leave the field open to 
the worthy Terence, who would then 
commence his suit under such favour- 
able circumstances, as to render success 
much less improbable than before. 

Some hasty expressions I had once 
dropped in regard to the gentleman, at 
a time when [ had not the slightest 
idea of ever proving his rival, and re- 
ported as usual, revised and corrected 
by some “good natured friend,” fur- 
nished Mr. O'Flaherty with a suffi- 
cient peg whereon to hang a challenge ; 
and accordingly one Sunday evening, 
a few days before my intended wedding, 
just when going out to play the agree- 
able at Gardiner-street, the door of m 
sitting room opened, and a tall, red- 
faced, raw-boned, elderly looking gen- 
tleman made his appearance; who, 
announcing himself as Lieutenant 
M‘Sparran, late of the Royal Sappers 
and Miners, proceeded to inform me 
in the broadest Scotch I have ever 
heard, of his great delight in making 
my acquaintance, and of the message 
with which he was charged from his 
friend, Mr. Terence O'Flaherty. 

I made my bow, begged him to be 
seated, and observed that, not having 
the honour of that gentleman’s per- 
sonal acquaintance, I presumed the 
message could have but one object. 
The Lieutenant, in the same delight- 
ful accent, regretted that my conjecture 
was correct, and was requested by his 
friend, to demand an apology for cer- 
tain expressions [ had made use of, and 
that [ should renounce the pretensions 
I was understood to have formed, to 
Miss Burton’s hand, as he (Mr. O’Fla- 
herty) conceived he had a prior claim, 
as well as an express promise from 
that lady. To the first part of the 
message I replied, I could only say 
that 1 must beg to decline making any 
apology of the kind, and that I could 
not allow the name of the lady who 
had been mentioned, to be made use 
of in an affair of the kind, and only 
wondered that an officer of Lieutenant 
MacSparran’s high character should 
have done so on the present occasion. 

“For the terms in which ye hae 
been pleased to allude to mysel,’ Maister 
Whitmair,” replied the gallant Lieu- 
tenant, “I beg to mak’ my acknow- 
ledgments, and I canna’ help feeling 
sorry that this business canna’ be amee- 
cably arranged ; altho’ from Scotland, 
for I am na’ an Irishman, nor an En- 
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glishman neither, Maister Whitmair, 
as ye might dootless hae concluded 
frae ma voice an’ accent, as I hae lived 
there sae long; I canna’, as I say, 
help regretting, that twa’ excellent 
Trish freends o’ mine, as I trust ye will 
allow me to ca’ yoursel’ and Maister 
O'Flaherty, suld be upon sic’ terms ; 
however, since ye decline making ony 
apology, I maun request ye to refer 
me till some friend for the further set- 
tlement o’ this affair.” 

Having received Major Penning- 
ton’s name and address, together with 
a note, begging of him to do the need- 
ful for me in the matter, the worth 
Lieutenant took his departure with 
much ceremony and many compliments. 
About half an hour afterwards, the 
servant brought me up a couple of 
letters, one of them, being directed in 
the Major's handwriting, I opened at 
once, It was merely to express his 
perfect willingness to act for me, his 
warm approval of the course I had 
adopted, and concluded with saying he 
would call in the course of the even- 
ing to let me know with regard to time 
and ork &e. 

“ Truly a pleasant business,” thought 
I, “that I couldn’t manage matters 
quietly, without getting into this infer- 
nal scrape; the affairs ridiculous 
enough as it is, but with the addition 
of this duel, it will be either worse, or 
rather too serious: but where the 
devil can this be from? I don’t know 
the hand, and yet I think I doremem- 
ber something like it.” I hastily broke 
the seal : “ Hollo! what's all this 2” 


“Sir,—As the legal adyisers of the 
Jate Richard Whitmore, of Chipping 
Park, Taunton, Esq., we beg to inform 

ou that, by the death of the said 

ichard Whitmore, Esq., which took 
place at his residence, near this, on the 
10th ult., you have become the pos- 
sessor of property to the amount of at 
least £2000 per annum, as being, by 
the will of your deceased uncle, afore- 
said, appointed his sole heir and resi- 
duary legatee. Should you be unable 
yourself immediately to repair to Chip- 
ping Park, it would be advisable for 

‘ou to appoint a proper person to act 
in the meantime, as your agent. Should 
you feel disposed to place the neces- 
sary confidence in us, we should feel 
most happy in executing the proposed 
trust, and fulfilling all your wishes as 
if you were yourself present, 

“ We have thehonourto be, Sir, with 


the greatest respect, your most obedient 
humble servants, 
“Standish and Inkhorn. 

“ Taunton, June 18, 188—.” 

My first impression, upon reading 
the above, was, that some kind friend 
was disposed to amuse himself at my 
expense, and that the whole thing was 
a hoax, so little had I dreamt of my 
uncle, whom I had never seen, and 
who had all his life been on bad terms 
with my branch of the family, leaving 
a particle of his property to any one 
of us, least of all to my lucky self, 
The letter, however, had a very busi- 
ness-like air and appearance ; the post 
mark ‘ Taunton’ was duly stamped on 
the back, and the hand writing I found, 
on comparing, to be the same with the 
endorsement on some family papers 
a solicitor had once sent tome. My 
next thought was, that it was cer- 
tainly true, and then my pleasant en- 
gagement for the next morning; the 
best I could hope for, even in the 
event of coming off scot free, or wing- 
ing my antagonist, was to be settled 
down for life with an old—— O Lord! 
O Lord! it was too bad; and my 
feelings of gratitude to the Major, for 
his amend exertions on my behalf, 
underwent considerable revulsion. 

“ They say that fellow’s a crack shot, 
too, confound him! I wonder when 
the Major will be here.” 

“ He’s been waiting for the last ten 
minutes, till you had the civility to 
wish him good evening,” replied that 
worthy gentleman, who had just en- 
tered without my observing him. 

“Come, Dick, never get into the 
blue devils about the matter; I have 
arranged every thing as nicely as pos- 
sible ; to-morrow morning at six; the 
meadow field beyond the fourth canal 
bridge ; be at the corner of the Cir- 
cular Road at half-past five ; I'll bring 
my cab ; better not call here ; might 
be observed ; O’Flaherty’s not a bad 
shot, but not much nerve ; take it all 
coolly, and unless something serious 
occurs, you're a made man; nothing 
goes so far with Miss Burton, as ——” 

“Miss Burton be d——d, thut’s the 
worst part of the whole business,” said 
I, “just read that, came only half-an- 
hour ago.” 

The major took the letter, perused 
it attentively, and then, deliberately 
folding it up, stood, looking at me for 
about a minute with a very curious ex- 
pression of countenance. 
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“ Well, my dear fellow, I wish you 
joy most heartily ; you have such luck; 
and then this message of O’Flaherty’s ; 
never was any thing more fortunate, I 
congratulate you.” 

“ Why what the devil do you mean,” 
said I, utterly losing patience at what 
I considered as the unmerciful quizzing 
of the very man who had brought me into 
the scrape, “I think you might find 
some pleasanter subject for a joke. 

“Joke, man! what do you mean, 
devil a joke in the matter—don't you 
see? this duel gives you the easiest 
way in the world of breaking off with 
Miss Burton.” 

“ Ay,” said I, “easy enough," get a 
bullet through my head.” 

“ Listen a moment, you go out, re- 
ceive his first fire, and you may as well 
teturn it too, I'll step forward, de- 
clare that your honour forbade you 
giving up your pretensions, on Mr, 
O'Flaherty’s demanding it, but that now, 
having given him every satisfaction, I 
am at liberty to mention that the un- 
fortunate interference of your family, 
and circumstances, over which you had 
no control, compel you most reluctaut- 
ly to withdraw your claims, and leave 
Miss Burton once more a free woman; 
in this way you'll come off with flying 
colours, and, if you do chance to wing 
O'Flaherty, it will give you the best 
reason in the world for absconding for 
a time, you know,a heart-rending epis- 
tle to the fair virgin of Gardiner-street 
will set every thing right; cruel fate, 
imperative necessity, unfortunate vic- 
tim, &c. and as in that case I'll give 
O'Flaherty a hint as to his chance, I 
think the odds are ten to one that, what 
between his heroism and his wound, 
he'll be the happy man after all.” 

“ Ay,” said 1, “but if O'Flaherty 
chances to wing me ?” 

“ Why in that case the wedding is 
equally out of the question, so you’re 
safe either way. I was looking at your 
pistols, the pe day, they’re no good 
and, although its a bad thing to take 
tools you’re not used to, yet I had 
better bring mine, so tomorrow morn- 
ing, at the corner of the Circular Road 
at half-past five. You might as well 
have the letter ready written, as you 
may have to be off at once. Good night.” 

am not going now to debate upon 
so threadbare and hackneyed a topic 
as a modern duel. The duel was, I 
believe, like all other duels, that is to 
say, the morning was raw and ‘musty, 
I felt most unaccountably depressed 
and blue-devilish, my friend was un- 
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usually lively and chatty. The princi- 
pals endeavoured to look as cool and 
unconcerned, and the seconds were as 
complimentary and polite, as usual. 
The customary preliminaries having 
been gone through, the ground was 
measured, the principals placed, and 
the signal given; I felt a whizzing 
noise for an instant close past my ear, 
and saw my antagonist stretched on 
the ground. The ball, however, had 
only struck him a little above the knee, 
and the surgeon in attendance pro- 
nounced it to be nothing serious. 

“Since the affair is now at an end,” 
said Major Pennington, stepping for- 
ward, “ [ am bound to declare, what a 
regard for my friend’s honour prevented 
my doing sooner, that unfortunate fa- 
mily circumstances compel my friend 
Mr. Whitmore, most reluctantly, to 
abstain from prosecuting his suit with 
the lady whose name has been men- 
tioned. Mr. O’Flalierty having de- 
manded that satisfaction which he has 
received, prevented his making this de- 
claration before. Mr. O'Flaherty, I 
trust to hear of your speedy recovery, 
Lieutenant Mac Sparrow, I wish you 
a very good morning; come Dick, 
you've no time to lose ; better keep 
out of the way till you hear how he 
gets on. I'll take care of your note to 
Miss Burton,” 

An hour's smart driving brought us 
to the jetty at Kingstown, and in two 
minutes I was on the deck of the Holy- 
head steamer, which was just starting, 
The major shook me warmly by the 
hand, trusted I should escape an action 
for breach of promise, and in five mi- 
nutes more, we were outside the pier 
and steaming at the rate of ten miles 
an hour across the bay. 

About a month afterwards, when 
sitting one morning at breakfast in the 
comfortable parlour at Chipping Park, 
I took up an Irish paper, that had just 
arrived, the date was the 12th July, and 
one of the first articles that caught my 
eye was “On the 11th instant, at St. 
George's church, by the Rev. Dr. Dol- 
drum, Terence O'Flaherty, Esq., se- 
cond son of the late Denis O' Flaherty 
of Ballymuckeridge Castle, Co. Kerry, 
Esq., to Mary, sole surviving daughter 
of the late Peter Burton of Gardiner- 
street, Esq.” “Heaven bless the 
worthy couple! but they might have 
sent me gloves and wedding cake!” 
was my natural reflection, as I pro- 
ceeded to crack a second egg, inwardly 
resolved I would never again try mar- 
riage as a way of RAISING THE WIND. 


Tue philosophy of discovery, like the 
criticism of poetry, is usually formed 
upon antecedent examples. The rules 
which men assign to guide future in- 
vestigation, are, most commonly, little 
more than a skilful generalization of 
the past procedures of the scientific 
instinct. Nature preserves her eter- 
nal superiority over Art in the opera- 
tions of the mental, almost as much 
as in the arrangements of the material 
world ; she still condemns the latter 
to be content, even here, with the 
inferior functions of imitator, and of 
historian. It is, we need not observe, 
the peculiar and transcendant merit of 
Lord Bacon, that he was able to sur- 
“~ this nearly universal rule ; that 
e possessed a true prophetic power 
in matters of science, and not merely 
that “ old experience” which 
doth attain 
To something like prophetic strain. 
Such a manifestation of directive 
genius cannot, perhaps, be repeated in 
the world’s history, for the office and 
function of such a genius, we may 
trust, cannot recur; the thinking 
world, it is to be hoped, will not again 
require to be set so nobly right from 
being so utterly in the wrong. This 
is the solitude of glory that belongs to 
a man of unequalled powers in a crisis 
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of unequalled importance. La Place 
used to mourn that the fundamental 
law of the material universe could 
never again be discovered ; Newton 
had taken the step ; and it was not to 
be repeated. New provinces might 
be explored; there were “no more 
worlds to conquer.” And so, too, 
with the law of physical inquiry ; our 
best strains are but the manifold 
echoes of that diviner harmony that 
breathes from the deep oracular re- 
cesses of the Novum Organum ; nay, 
many of our most vaunted maxims 
and arrangements are but inconside- 
rable variations of that great original 
theme.t But the great distinction 
between us and our master, as we 
have said, is this: that Bacon alone 
was prospective, we are retrospective 
only. The Iliad and the tragic 
writers gave Aristotle his Poetics ; 
Newton, and Davy, and Cuvier, and the 
rest, are the basis of Mr. Whewell’s 
Philosophy. 

These histories and philosophies 
of past science belong (with the 
exception of astronomy) almost ex- 
clusively to our age; and unques- 
tionably form not the least interest- 
ing of its characteristics. Sketches 
of the progress and varieties of mere 
speculation have, indeed, abounded 
from nearly the date of the revival 
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¢ Some cannot even claim to be variations. For instance, in the very popular 
Lectures of Dr. Thomas Brown, many eloquent pages are devoted to the elaborate 
establishment of the two main directions of physical inquiry; the discovery, 
namely, of composition in space and succession in time. Perhaps there is no part 
of this pleasing, but unsound and perilous book, that has been more generally 
admired. The student of Bacon well knows where to find the entire in three 
lines :—‘*‘ Posteriori (scil. operi human scienti@) inventio in omni generatione et 
motu Jatentis processus continuati ab efficiente manifesto et materid manifest’ usque 
ad.formam inditam ; et inventio similiter latentis schematismi corporum quiescen- 
tium et non in motu.” Nov. Organ. Lib. ii, Aph. 1. This was, probably, no in- 
tentional transfer ; for in the present state of science (though not at all in Lord 
Bacon’s age), the distinction would naturally occur as a convenient one to a far 
less ingenious speculator than Dr. Brown: but (we may observe in passing) we 
cannot, most assuredly, allow the same apology for other and most important por- 
tions of his volumes. We must, positively, devote an Article, some of these days, 
to the express purpose of unpluming this very seductive writer, and restoring 
their property to one or two of his predecessors, for the benefit of our enthusiastic 


yong friends in Alma Mater. We promise them it shall rival Heyne’s famous 
ontibus Diodori. 
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of letters; and have now reached 
such vastness of accumulation, 
that a section on “the history of 
the history of philosophy” has be- 
come a necessary department in text- 
books on the general subject. But 
the Plutarchs of actual discovery are 
of more modern growth; and the 
Montesquieus and Herders who are 
to give us the spirit of this singular 
story are newer still. How little 
thought the pensive Pascal, and the 
subtle Descartes, and the patient en- 
thusiast Kepler, and the yet diviner 
Newton, that those deep musings, that 
every now and then added a slow and 
painful line to the page, were them- 
selves—fleeting, shadowy, things—to 
become matter of history as strange, 
as diversified, as eventful, as the field 
of Cannz or the passing of the Rubi- 
con! That the day would come when 
their labours were to be analyzed, even 
as they had analyzed nature! Yet so it 
is. Inductive science becomes itself a 
subject of induction; the laws of the 
discovering mind become themselves 
matter of discovery. The explorer of 
the heavens is explored in his turn; 
Faraday is tried in his own crucible. 
The scientific victor, like the Spartan 
youth, is fined if he have not conquered 
‘ according to the laws ;” nature must 
be forced to yield selon les regles. 
And this, though these men have in a 
great measure imposed on us the 
very laws by which we try them. A 
curious reciprocation! but such is 
ever the combined progress of practi- 
cal and speculative knowledge. Iso- 
lated inquirers struggle on to discovery 
by the happy sagacity of mere genius, 
aided now and then by favourable cir- 
cumstances ; others copy their gene- 
ral mode of investigation with more 
or less success, but with little con- 
sciousness of the imitation,—having 
similar objects in view, they take, un- 
consciously, the same logical model ; 
—the number of inquirers at length 
forces on public view the unity of the 
method, and something like a law of 
inquiry emerges; speculative men 
seize this as a direct object of contem- 
plation, examine it, polish, purify, 
amend it; new discoveries vary its 
circumstances, but are seen not to af- 
fect its substantial universality ; it 
rises each day more securely into the 
dignity of a received axiom ; until, at 
length, reason, making it her own by 
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penetrating to its grounds in the con- 
stitution of the human intellect, pro- 
nounces @ priori that all inquiry must 
suit it, or infallibly be worthless. 
This process was, indeed, somewhat 
abridged in the history of modern 
science by the influence of Lord 
Bacon's writings ; but the chief steps 
are clearly enough perceptible. 

And let not the practical men—the 
men of “ positive science,” as our 
French neighbours call it—affect con- 
tempt of their more speculative bre- 
thren. Let not the miner despise the 
torch! This admonition is the more 
necessary on this account, that the two 
species of genius are scarcely ever to 
be found in the same individual ; and 
that, therefore, the votaries of science 
should learn to avail themselves, cor- 
dially of each others’ gifts. Explorers 
fresh from the laboratory are often 
wont to talk slightingly of Lord 
Bacon's failures in actual discovery ; 
and to observe that he only 


from the mountain’s top of his ex- 
alted wit 
Saw it himself, and show'd us it ; 


often forgetting the beautiful lines of 
justification that follow, and that tell 
us how 


life did never to one man allow 
Time to discover worlds, and conquer 
too ; 


and how 


It were unjust if we should more re- 
quire 

From his few years divided ’twixt the 
excess 

Of low afflictions and high happiness : 

For who on things remote can fix his 
sight 

For ever in a triumph or a fight ? 


The truth is, that the object of their 
complaint is all but universal. Try 
if it be not almost as conspicuous 
in another memorable example. Mr. 
Whewell has given us, by a searching 
disquisition on the subject, courage to 
say what we have often dared to 
think ; that this pardonable imperfec- 
tion is nearly as observable (in the 
reverse order) in the only name which 
English philosophy will rank with that 
of Bacon. The famous “rules of 
philosophising” of Newton, which are 
almost his only contribution to the sta- 
tute-book of the republic of science, 
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are unquestionably inadequate to 
the wants and privileges of inventive 
genius; Newton himself burst the 
fetters of his own logical formulary. 
The “ vera causa,” however plausible 
as a maxim of prudence, is at bottom 
a return to, at least, the genius of the 
syllogistic method of pronouncing on 
nature; the ultimate object of that 
method (as a discovering method") 
being not the discovery of a new cause 
but the classification under an old one. 
In reality, we study—or ought to 
study—nature as we study a man’s 
character ; it is but a secondary dis- 
covery to reduce his actions under 
a previously known to be in 

is mind or habits ; the true glimpse 
of light flashes on us when we find his 
actions betray a new and unsuspected 
principle of which they, and they 
alone perhaps, are the manifestation. 
No such limit as this appears in the 
scheme of progressive investigation 
designed by Lord Bacon, who in this 
as in many other things, mediates with 
judicial dignity between the spirit of 
ancient and of modern science—the 
daring and the cautious,—as became 
his historical position on the frontiers 
of both. 

Though it be, then, the office of our 
speculative philosophers of inductive 
inquiry to find their logical principles 
ehiefly in the experience of the past, 
we are not to undervalue their im- 
portance on that account. They are 
doing what others are too busy to do 
—what others are, perhaps, by their 
very labours, disabled from effectively 
accomplishing. “The looker-on sees 
most of the game.” The very student 
of a battle chart knows better, at his 
fire-side, how Waterloo was won, than 
half the pensioners of Chelsea. The 
method of inquiry, by which another 
Principia, in some other science, may 
again make the human intellect glor- 
fous among angels, is now, perhaps, 
better understood than it was by the 
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half-instinetive inspiration of its au- 
thor’s genius. It is not the time, when 
the mind is panting in the ardent chase 
of actual discovery, to pause and track 
its own footsteps, and mark its own 
errors, and fix its happy suggestions, 
and mould its successes into rules and 
methods. The chances are manifold, 
that the inventor will even fail in such 
a task. Autobiography, though valu- 
able as a register of facts and charac- 
teristics, is seldom, as biography, per- 
fect; the very qualities that enhance 
its value as a personal memorial, 
usually disqualify it to stand as the 
dernier mot—the final and permanent 
record—of the man. It is so in the 
life of science, no less than in the life 
of action. Kepler has left the world 
an account of those studies of the 
planet Mars, whose result is an epoch 
in astromony; an account high- 
wrought, and amusing as a romance ; 
but no one will exalt to the dignity 
either of history, or of philosophical 
deduction from history, these precious 
journals—the Memoires pour servir of 
future Baillys and Delambres. Nay, 
we cannot help feeling, as we read, 
that the very faculties and habitudes 
that gave Kepler his immortal Laws, 
would probably have misled him in 
the subsequent reflective effort to sys- 
tematize the laws of his own discovery. 
Kepler, an enthusiast among lines and 
numbers, would have run wild in any 
other field ; he who could contrive to 
play pranks in the compass of the 
multiplication table, what would he 
not have done if once loose among 
theories of the reason, and all the pos- 
sibilities of all the faculties? But, at 
all events, few men can long talk well 
or gracefully of themselves; and al- 
most every man is more likely to mis- 
take his own merits than others are. 
Men are not made to judge their own 
achievements, either in action or in 
speculation ; they may furnish the tri- 
bunal with valuable pieces of evidence, 





* For the mind may travel to discovery by the road of syllogism. It is a gross 
mistake, echoed by Dr. Brown and others from preceding assailants of Aristotle, 
to affirm that this is impossible, inasmuch as the major must assume the conclusion. 
This happens indeed when the major is collected by simple induction of which the 
conclusion is a component; not when the major states a general principle sup- 


ported by its own distinct arguments. 


For example (if any thing so manifest need 


an example,) a large party of the rationalist school of semi-infidelity admit the 
conclusion of the syllogism which pronounces the Christian religion true, while they 
deny the major proposition that affirms the truth of a religion on the ground of 


miracles. 
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but it is not for them to sum up the 
ease. In the common instances of pro- 
fessional and social distinction, how 
eonstantly do we observe men of un- 
doubted abilities palpably mistaking 
the real grounds of their own success ; 
—ascribing to address what really was 
due to solid information, and to pro- 
found thought what belonged to at- 
tractive and imposing eloquence. Nor 
are these deceptions excluded from 
the more peaceful world of scientific 
investigation. The discoverer who de- 
lights in feeling himself the favourite 
of the Gods, attributes every thing to 
his star, and disdains to admit the 
value of 4 method or a practical rule ; 
the more self-observant and distrustful 
spirit is, perhaps, disposed to indulge 
in the opposite extreme, and takes a 
melancholy pleasure in reiterating that 
the human mind cannot make one safe 
step through Nature’s labyrinth, with- 
out its clew of fixed and immutable 
methods. He alone is likely to be free 
from these tendencies to exaggeration, 
who, without the overmastering in- 
terest of one absorbing pursuit, has 
an eye and ear for the results of all ; 
and whose inquiries have not, even by 
their very success, too closely bound 
up his hopes and wishes with the ex- 
elusive fortunes of any peculiar mode 
of speculation. Such a man, uncon- 
strained and unbiassed, may do with 
great effect what a Newton would, 
perhaps, do clumsily ; the conqueror, 
encumbered by the very richness, and 
number, and variety, of his splendid 
spoils, may require some assistant that 
will assort and classify them,—that 
will at times remind him, even, how 
the day was won, and how it may have 
resembled, or surpassed, the victories 
of elder history. 

Such a man—such a reporter and 
comparer—possessor of all, possessed 
by none—is the Rev. William Whewell. 
This gentleman, if we may trust re- 
port, (amply confirmed, indeed, by his 
writings) is “ a genius born to grapple 
with whole libraries,” a sort of Cam- 
bridge Leibnitz. The prominent cha- 
racters of his intellectual development 
are grasp and vigour; and we can 
assure our readers, the outward man 
forms no ambiguous symbol of these 
internal characteristics. The Pro- 
fessor would have been a formidable 
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occupant of his chair, in those days of 
our Universities, when the fist was 
somewhat too apt to interfere in the 
conversion of an unruly nominalist, 
and the favourite Stoical illustration 
of the art of Logic rather too literally 
understood.* As it is, “in these 
piping times,” the weapons of pro- 
fessorial warfare are unfortunately 
not permitted to be carnal ; and our 
Author is necessitated to restrict him- 
self to the general demolition of hum- 
bug in all its manifestations. In one 
of its favoured fields—our own unlucky 
craft—he encounters it, we incline to 
think, far too frequently in the volumes 
before us. If Mr. Whewell would 
accept our advice, he would erase 
from his next edition nearly every one 
of his references to the article or ar- 
ticles which have provoked his wrath 
in the “ Edinburgh Review; ” and 
throw the substantial matter of his re- 
plies into a different form, incorporating 
them with the general text. The ap- 
parently querulous and irritated tone, 
especially, of one or two of his notes 
on this subject, conveys an impression 
altogether unworthy either of what we 
have always heard to be his own manly 
and straightforward nature, or of a 
work like the present, which may 
claim a permanent place in our lis 
braries and our language. The “ Phi- 
losophy of the Inductive Sciences ”’ is 
really too able and important a per- 
formance to be encumbered with 
matter of this petty and temporary de- 
scription. Surely such an observer as 
Mr. Whewell does not require now 
to be reminded how very little the 
public of this age—how infinitely less 
the public of ages to come—will con- 
cern itself with these controversies of 
authors and their critics; and how 
harmless the most caustic article that 
ever amused the clubs, eventually 
proves to any book of solid and sub- 
stantial merit. Nine-tenths of his 
readers will, perhaps, never have heard 
of the criticism; and assuredly one- 
half of them, measuring the action by 
the reaction, will feel convinced that 
that must be something exceedingly 
formidable which has succeeded in 
distracting, for so many consecutive 
sentences, the attention of so powerful 
a thinker. 

Mr. Whewell's is one of a number 
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* Logic and Rhetoric were the closed and opened hand. 
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of works which have appeared within 
late years, doth in England and on 
the Continent, having for their object 
a general review of the past processes 
and results of physical inquiry, and 
the suggestion of hints towards its 
future prosecution. In France, the 
performances of M. Comte, and M. 
Ampére, are well known; in Ger- 
many, the school of Schelling and its 
ramifications have filled the literary 
fairs with profound and curious dis- 
quisitions on the “ Philosophy of 
Nature,” so strangely dark and un- 
practical, however, as to be altogether 
useless, except for the purposes of a 
high and remote metaphysic; in Eng- 
land, the ingenious and graceful trea- 
tise of Sir John Herschel has acted 
¢with half a dozen other volumes in 
the same collection) as phlogiston to 
lighten the weight of the: endless 
« Cabinet Cyclopedia.” The enter- 
prize of Dr. Lardner would, indeed, 
have done good service to the public, 
if it had merely been the means of 
enriching the scientific literature of 
England with the two contributions of 
Sir John Herschel; who, in addition 
to his profounder attainments, pos- 
sesses the singular merit of being pro- 
bably the very best existing writer of 
pure and accurate English prose. In 
this Jast respect (an important one in 
works destined for general circulation), 
the rapid and somewhat careless, 
though animated, style of Mr. 
Whewell cannot rank as a vehicle of 
philosophical instruction with the pre- 
cise and beautiful moulding of his 
brother avant's sentences and para- 
graphs ;—indeed, among writers who 
have been themselves practical cultiva- 
tors of their subject, we know nothing 
equal to Sir John Herschell’s way of 
unfolding the logical principles of phy- 
sical science, since the days of D’ tm 
bert. The Astronomy, which some- 
times displays even greater command 
of luminous expression, is, beyond all 
question, the most perfect popular 
treatise on any branch of natural 
science the world has yet seen. We 
heartily wish he would run round the 
circle of the physical sciences in a 
series of similar volumes. 

Mr. Whewell’s scope, however, is 
far wider than the nature of Sir J. 
Herschel’s task could permit to his 





Preliminary Dissertation. His object 
is to lay the foundation of the sciences 
in the constitution of the mind itself; 
to trace up each department of in- 
quiry to its leading Idea, and to find 
these leading ideas in the original 
structure of the human soul as related 
to the exterior world. Thus are the 
sciences naturally divided, and yet 
naturally united. Some distribute the 
mass of human knowledge according 
to the faculties engaged ; some, accord- 
ing to the objects contemplated ; this 
mode, of which we speak, in a manner 
unites both. For the Idea is, at once, 
in essence mental, and in application, 
external. Of course, such a classifica- 
tion cannot claim absolute novelty. 
The dictum, rév xara wiav Diav wie xal 
isiernun, is as old as Aristotle.* And 
the arrangement of sciences according 
to objects, will, according as the ob- 
jects themselves are generalized to 
their last expression, practically result 
in the same distribution ; a process 
which, indeed, has been in various 
ways exhibited in the later Continental 
writers. Men, seldom, in logical dis- 
cussions are now heard to talk of the 
sciences of earth, of air, of water, as 
primitively and essentially distinct ; 
for they know that the same direct 
object of inquiry may be found in 
every region of nature; that every 
portion of nature, when dealt with in 
the same way and for the same pur- 
poses, falls into the ranks of the same 
science. One inquirer seeks the affinity 
of particles in air—another, of those 
in water—another, of heat with both ; 
this cannot. long proceed without the 
truth plainly emerging, that they are 
all engaged in the same general pur- 
suit, and that the common “ object” 
of their inquiries is, not air, or water, 
or heat, but affinity wheresoever dis- 
coverable. So too, in pursuing the 
laws of mechanical Force, of animal 
Life, and the rest; as soon as men 
have penetrated the outward sensible 
veil of nature, and rejected as delusive 
for scientific purposes these first and 
obvious distinctions on which common 
language is most conveniently con- 
structed, the object itself of investiga- 
tion receives a new name, as being 
itself altogether new ;—and thus by 
degrees, the Philosopher's and the 
People’s (or in like manner, as writing 





* Ethic, Nicom. I, 6. 
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for the popular apprehension, the 
Poet's) divisions of the world become 
utterly different ; they may indeed lie 
side by side in the same mind without 
disturbing each other; but the very 
objects of habitual contemplation are 
opposite, and would even be contradic- 
tory, could they admit of being tried 
by the same test. The people and 
the philosopher, no doubt, for a con- 
siderable period keep together in their 
respective distributions ; but it is only 
because the philosopher has not yet 
arisen to any conception of his real 
calling. The infancy of philosophy 
is, indeed, in every country poetic ; 
the first sages are but the graver 
dupes of imagination. Still, in pro- 
fessing to seek the relations of things, 
they must soon be led to grasp the 
universal; and in attempting to pro- 
claim universal causes they must be 
brought to force their way behind the 
scenes of the visible stage of nature ; 
and then, at length, they have reached 
their proper world, though in good 
truth they are for a long period but 
awkward occupants of it. Such, how- 
ever is the natural revolution of 
science ; from the visible and particu- 
lar to the visible and universal ; from 
this again to the invisible and uni- 
versal,—to that, namely, which is only 
seen hy its effects—affinities, attract- 
ions, polarities, vital forces,—which, 
found in all regions alike, make a new 
distribution of the universe, and pre- 
sent hourly objects of thought to the 
cultivated mind of which the mass of 
mankind have no conception at all. 
Plato saw all this profoundly, and in 
the moral world even clearly ; but in 
his age of the science of outward 
nature he could give none of the im- 
evens of — examples to 

is conceptions of the mutual relations 
and gradual expansion of Ideas. How- 
ever, in calling them such, he took 
(as, indeed, they themselves loudly 
proclaim) the very step on which the 
later savans d’outre Rhin felicitate 
themselves and philosophy. 

For this is the turning point. To 
Leibnitz and more fully to Kant (who 
present in many respects a singular 
analogy to the relation of Plato and 
Aristotle), it seemed best and truest 
to regard the new objects of physical 
science as laws not of the outward 
world but of the inward; not, there- 
fore, as objects properly. speaking, but 
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as imposed and necessitated forms of 
human thought. To a certain degree 
the investigation of such antecedent 
Forms, required “in order to make 
experience possible,” is not very diffi- 
cult ; and the supposition of their pre- 
existence in the order of nature and 
purely mental character, unquestion- 
ably tends to illustrate some problems 
—especially, the application made in 
mathematical physics of truths neces- 
sary and eternal to the world of 
sense and experience. And as it aids 
the habit of detaching the abstract 
and universal element in phenomena, 
it becomes the system most adapted 
for Mr. Whewell’s present labours ; 
who has, accordingly, moulded his 
views and phraseology, with slight 
circumstantial changes, after the model 
of the great metaphysician of KGnigs- 
berg. Thus the generalization of Ob- 
jects has become the generalization 
and fixation of Ideas and their subor- 
dinate modes ; and the cause of physi- 
cal soience obtains’ an accession (at 
least) of dignity, in having the theatre 
of its loftiest action in a manner trans- 
ferred from the world of material ex- 
perience to the eternal and immutable 
regions of pure intelligence. 

Speaking generally,and on the whole, 
we are not sorry for this change. 
Whatever be the real truth of the 
whole Kantean scheme tested step by 
step,—a point which has as yet re- 
ceived no published discussion of any 
importance in this country ; no candid 
man can deny that the vast and origi- 
nal thinker who founded it, has stated 
the case against the mere empiricists 
with prodigious effect ; and that the 
growing influence of his speculations, 
even in all their subsequent transmuta- 
tions, is every hour more hopelessly 
shattering the fame and authority of 
Locke and his followers. This is a 
result, valuable on grounds far more 
important than the fate of any specu- 
lation: and it is because we deem Mr. 
Whewell’s espousal of the Kantean for- 
Toulas in a work like the present, and 
in his peculiar situation, calculated to 
a this result, that we rejoice in 

is vigorous patronage of the a priori 


doctrine of mind. How far he would 


be disposed to carry his adoption of 
this great master, we know not ; per- 
haps, in many of the details, we should 
“y how far we 

ut it is the 


be a little puzzled to 
would carry our own. 
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spirit of the philosophy, as medicinal 
of our lethargic Lockism that we con- 
ceive valuable, and for this purpose 
nothing will answer short of a deter- 
minate system. Ifa system urge men 
to exaggerate, yet it is a system alone 
that will ever impress the general 
mind. And while we are very far, as 
we may just now evince, from tender- 
ing unqualified allegiance to Kant ; 
while we consider that surpassing in- 
tellect not always safe in principles 
though wonderfully uniform and con- 
secutive in deductions; yet we grieve 
to see him often done palpable injus- 
tice, and that injustice sanctioned by 
high authority. Few persons in these 
kingdoms read philosophy or care 
about it, unless confectioned in the 
jam and sugar of a novel, or a popular 
lecture ;* but there area few who can 
venture the formidable obseurity of 
Dugald Stewart, and who, too ex- 
hausted by the effort to penetrate far- 
ther, may be determined to make that 
really excellent writer their oracle. 
Now, on this subject, the oracle, we 
beseech our readers to understand, 
is by no manner of means infallible. 
It is, indeed, to us astonishing how 
this most candid of philosophers 
could have descended to stain his fine 
dissertation on Metaphysical History, 
with those narrow and prejudiced no- 
tices (suggested by a confessedly im- 
perfect knowledge) which he ventures 
to offer as an estimate of Kant. His 
perpetual objection to the originality of 
the German, if it held good, would, in- 
deed, serve to neutralize all that may be 
urged as to the utility of transplanting 
the valuable parts of his philosophy 
across the Rhine and the Baltic. A 
few sentences of Cudworth, a few 
fragments of Price, are to be accepted 
as the legitimate parents of the Kritik 
der reinen Vernunft! Now, in the 
first place, this is historically false and 


preposterous. It is well known that 
as a reaction, the Kritik was a mani- 
festo against the philosophy of Hume; 
that, as a continuation of previous 
speculation, it links itself immediately 
with Leibnitz and the pupils of his 
vast school.t Why should Kant tra- 
vel to England for an impulse against 
the doctrines of sensibilism, when all 
his native land was teeming with a 
high-wrought philosophy that tended 
to almost annihilate the whole uni- 
verse of sense and experience? No— 
noy,—England and Prussia helped 
each other to some effect “in the 
leafy month of June,” some five and 
twenty summers ago; but they have 
not yet reciprocated many benefits in 
the more airy warfare of philosophy. 
Kant sometimes, indeed, alludes to 
the English philosophic writers of his 
own day; but it is solely to censure 
what he regarded as the utter inade- 
quacy of their replies to endure a 
searching investigation. But again,— 
this sort of petty insinuation of pla+ 
giarism or anticipation, is utterly un. 
worthy of Stewart as a philosopher,— 
but still more, as an historian of philo- 
sophy, in which capacity parallel in- 
stances must so often have met him in 
the case of the greatest achievements 
of human genius. In the physical 
sciences there is seldom a discovery 
wholly unprepared ; light-armed scouts 
of conjecture precede the main body ; 
—but in the moral and metaphy- 
sical, there is scarcely a volume, 
however applauded, in which a criti- 
cal Vidocq might not undertake to de- 
tect a larceny for every separate 
sentence in some forgotten predeces- 
sor. The discoverer in abstract phi- 
losophy is, nine times out of ten, only 
the realizer of our imperfect consci- 
ousness, the methodizer of our scat- 
tered convictions ; proving to us that 
we possess principles whose value we 








* A remarkable result of the devotion of the faculties of nearly all men of ability 
in these countries to polities—and politics in their vulgarest form,—is to be found 
in the very manifest degree in which the average cultivation of the female mind has 
for along time past gained ground upon the sterner sex. We can assure our 
readers, that we are not echoing any of the dull, and often jealous, irony of the 
assailants of bluism, when we assert that, beyond all question, we should prefer, at 
this moment, putting the last disquisition of Hegel or Cousin into the hands of 
half a dozen educated ladies, to presenting the same documents to as many young 
gentlemen from the Inns of Court, taking both at random. 

+ The Nouveaux Essais of Leibnitz, which Kant must have read with deep in« 
terest, were published posthumously in, we think, 1765. The same year fed our 
hungry spirits in England with Tucker's Light of Nature, 
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neglect, that we are “happier than 
we know.” Nay, so true is this, that 
two teachers will often express the 
very same truth in the very same 
words, and yet it will be palpable to 
keen eyes that the one of them never 
knew the real depth of his own state- 
ment. Je dis que ce mot est aussi 
different dans ses ecrits (sc. ceux de 
Descartes) d’ avec le meme mot dans 
les autres qui |’ ont dit en passant, 
qu’ un homme plein de vie et de force 
d’avec un homme mort.’”* Take down 
one of those profound essays, the Ser- 
mons of Bishop Butler ; every sepa- 
rate sentence will, perhaps, enounce a 
common place truism; read the dis+ 
course as a connected argument, and 
these common places will suddenly 
become the necessary links in a close 
and indissoluble sequence of the most 
original reasoning,—of a reasoning 
that increases in acuteness and value, 
directly in proportion as the separate 
sentences approach to the level of ac- 
knowledged truisms. Or take the 
other great work of the same writer. 
The full spirit of the analogical argu- 
ment applied to refute objections 
against religion from instances in 
nature, may be found, as in many 
other scattered cases, so very remark- 
ably in one of Burnet’s conferences 
with Rochester ;¢ a book which But- 
ler, of course, had seen and read. 
Yet who dreams of affirming that 
Burnet understood the real import- 
ance and universality of the argument 
he alleged ; or makes the anticipation 
a ground for lessening by one leaf the 
immortal laurels of the great Chris- 
tian Philosopher? But similar in- 
stances occur in every page of the 
history both of science and of litera- 
ture. And considered in this light~ 
not as absolutely the first, which 
-would be ludicrous to pretend, but as 
the fullest, most comprehensive, most 
methodical modern expositor of the 
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whole question of inherent mental ac- 
tivities, no one has a right to urge 
any occasional anticipations in bar 
of the claims of Immanuel Kant. 
And yet there are many respects in 
which we trust Mr. Whewell will se- 
riously bethink himself of consequences, 
before he undertakes to popularize the 
whole of Kant in the cloisters of Cam- 
bridge. Admirable beyond expres+ 
sion as are the elementary moral prin- 
ciples of Kant, profound in truth, and 
lofty in bearing, he is, unhappily, 
cauté legendus in all that connects mo- 
ral science with religious belief of any 
kind ; and on the question of revealed 
religion is the philosophical Patriarch 
of all the modern ultra-rationalism of 
Germany. Kant, indespite of the almost 
geometrical abstractness and imperson- 
ality of his style of exposition, is not 
without prejudices, which sometimes 
emerge with the strangest effect in the 
midst of his cold unvaried dogmatism, 
He detests “ priestcraft” almost as 
cordially as D’Holbach or Mr. Owen; 
and scarcely disguises his contempt of 
the peculiarities of Gospel motives and 
morality. All this is very mournful ; 
and has undoubtedly produced effects 
in his native country, that more than 
counterbalance the influence of his 
pure and elevated moral theory. It 
must, therefore, be very carefully se- 
parated by any cultivator who would 
engraft transcendentalism upon the 
young mind of England. In the pres 
sent state of England, no purity of a 
metaphysical or moral theory could 
compensate the peril of latitudinarians 
ism in those universities on which, 
almost alone, rest our hopes of the 
future salvation of the country. And 
this peril is not unlikely in the present 
crisis, when (in accordance with all 
experience of mental revolutions) the 
great diffusion of stricter principles 
of Church discipline and authority 
may be expected among a large ‘class 


* Pascal, Penseés, Prém. Partie, Art. iii, 
¢ This instance impresses powerfully the writer’s mind, from having formed a 


kind of experimental proof of the very point before us. 


Burnet’s Lives is a com- 


mon school premium ; and the writer having read the passage noticed in the text 
when very young, was so deeply struck by the force of the principle involved, as 
to have himself attempted to extend and methodize it,—as a schoolboy might. 
Many years after, he met with the work of Bishop Butler; and thus practically 
learned that the difference between ordinary faculties and those of inventive genius 
may (as above stated) turn merely upon the 1 eo of seeing the real depth and 


comprehensiveness of a principle whose outwar 


to both. 


shape and surface is equally visible 
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of minds to produce a violent and un- 
controllable reaction. In such cir- 
cumstances men cast about them for a 
leader ; and the high authority of 
Kant, the boldness of his decrees, the 
charm of his very obscurity, where 
every one will boast to find his own 
oracles, are not ill calculated to secure 
to him the post, among at least the 
more thoughtful and educated of such 
a party. 

Moreover, it cannot be denied that 
there still hangs a veil of considerable 
mystery over some of even the funda- 
mental principles of Kant ; which, we 
confess, we scarcely think our present 
able author, in passing over the same 
ground, has done much to remove. 
The real merit of Kant, in having 
distinctly and largely evinced the 
agency of the understanding and 
reason in the acquisition of all know- 
ledge and the constitution of all duty, 
can never indeed be questioned by 
candid and competent judges ; but the 
details of his system still need much 
defensive illustration. Formal exist- 
ence—the characteristic feature of the 
whole—is itself not readily intelligible. 
We do not mean to investigate such a 
question in all its fulness on this occa- 
sion, but we can scarcely pass without 
a transitory notice, a subject which 
we doubt not will form the chief 
ground of interest to many of the 
more reflective readers of Mr. Whew- 
ell’s work. Its complete discussion 
would be found to involve two inquiries, 
on both of which we would have those 
readers seriously reflect. The first 
— Whether the investing a perception 
with (for example), space and time, 
be itself—not a necessary conviction 
as to perceptions, but—an element in 
the original reception of all possible 
perceptions, and a part of the mere 
perceiving faculty? We confess, we 
strongly doubt that at least as regards 
the “Forms of Sensibility,”—for the 
ease is far more plausible in those of 
“ Understanding,” —this point has ever 
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been placed beyond question by the 
Kanteans. But we donot pause upon 
this at present. The other inquiry 
concerns the objective authority of 
these Forms, a claim of profound im- 
portance, on which the Kantean doc- 
trine speaks ambiguously, hesitatingly, 
and coldly. Shall we be pardoned for 
offering our friends a little “light 
reading” on this pleasant after-dinner 
topic ? 

We venture then to observe, that, 
notwithstanding the illustrious Au- 
thor’s solicitous separation of this 
theory, as it bears on the external 
world, from that of Berkeley, there 
are few who will not be inclined to 
pronounce that “thin partitions do 
their bounds divide.” When we are 
told, indeed, that space is ‘ conceptus 
verissimus,” and “ omnis veritatis in 
sensualitate externa fundamentum,” 
but yet that it is such only “ respectivé 
ad sensibilia quecunque,” and that 
ut objectivi alicujus et realis entis,” 
it is imaginary,—the question arises— 
how is this to be distinguished from 
any other theory which ascribes to 
space only a relative existence in the 
very act of perception? Can there 
be (in this respect of reality or un- * 
reality) any, substantially, but the two 
old and well-known doctrines ; the one 
of which pronounces space independ- 
ent of all created minds in all the 
universe, and the other declares it 
existent only as a mode of mental per- 
ception? To urge that space is inde- 
pendent, because it is necessitated as a 
“form,” because it is interwoven in 
the very nature of the mind, and can- 
not but arise to modify the matter of 
sensation ; is to say no more than 
would be alleged by any intelligent 
advocate of the common idealism.* 
That space (and time similarly) is not 
apprehended by us as a “ general con- 
ception,” abstracted from particular 
instances, but as one single and infinite 
nature; that it contains not sub se, 
but in se, t we may with Kant allow ; 


* Mr. Whewell says (vol. i. p. 270) very truly of Berkeley, that he ‘ did not deny 
that objects were perceived under the conditions of space and mechanical causation ; 
that they were external and material, so far as those words describe perceptible 
qualities ;” though he narrows the object of the ingenious speculations of this 
great metaphysical genius, when he pronounces it to be the conquest of ‘‘ the diffi- 


culty of mind being affected by matter.” 


¢ Surely it could only be extreme prejudice that dictated to Stewart such a 
comment as the following, on this very. simple and intelligible distinction :—‘I 
can extract no meaning from this but the nugatory proposition that our conception 
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but this character of “ singular intui- 
tion” does not help the main difficulty 
of the reality and independence of 
space or time one jot. It may distin- 
guish Kant’s account of the subjective 
condition from Berkeley’s (who would 
confine the idea even below the dignity 
of a general conception to a simply 
occasional relation); but it reduces 
the esse to the percipi quite as truly. 
Unquestionably this medial entity, the 
form,” will find it rather difficult to 
maintain its slippery footing between 
the two extremes of absolute inde- 
pendent reality and mere transitory 
conception. Whether Mr. Whewell 
has illumined this dark recess of me- 
taphysic our readers will judge. 


‘* What is here said may appear to 
be a denial of the real existence of 
oa It must be observed, however, 
that we do not deny, but distinctly 
assert, the existence of space as a real 
and necessary condition of all objects 
perceived ; and that we not only allow 
that objects are seen external to us, but 
we found upon the fact of their being so 
seen, our view of the nature of space. 
If, however, it be said that we deny the 
reality of space as an object or thing, 
this is true. Nor does it appear easy 
to maintain that space exists as a thing, 
when it is considered that this thing is 
infinite in all its dimensions; and, more- 
over, that it is a thing, which, being 
nothing in itself, exists only that other 
things may exist in it. And those who 
maintain the real existence of space, 
must also maintain the real existence of 
time in the same sense. Now two infi- 
nite things, thus really existing, and 
yet existing only as other things exist 
in them, are notions so extravagant that 
we are driven to some other mode of 
explaining the state of the matter.” 


It is obvious that the latter sen- 
tences are as facts mere assumptions, 
and as reasoning quite unimpressive. 
What right has the metaphysician to 
assume that space is “nothing in it- 
self,” and that it “exists only that 
other things may exist in it?” And 
supposing this to be the case, what 
absurdity is there in conceiving that 
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two (or ten thousand) things may 
really exist, and yet exist only as con- 
tainers of the universe? What incon- 
sistency is there between real existence 
“as an object or thing,” and a special 
purpose of existence ; between existing 
at all and existing guatenus? And 
may not the very same affirmation be 
made of the idea of substance (to 
which our excellent author seems to 
allow perfect objective reality, p. 391)? 
for it too exists, yet seems to exist 
only that it may present manifestations 
to the sensible faculties,—manifest- 
ations, which, in virtue of its pre-sup- 
position, are modified into the notion 
of qualities or attributes; and which 
can be contemplated as such only by 
admitting the truth of substance, ex- 
actly as extended solids can be con- 
templated as such, only by admitting 
the truth of space. The same mea- 
sure, then, of absolute independent 
objective reality that is allowed to a 
Substance or a Cause, can we reason- 
ably refuse to the time and the space 
in virtue of which the qualities of the 
substance and the effects of the cause 
have their extra-mental being? Can 
we refuse it, without at- once hazard- 
ing the reality of cause and substance, 
and with them the whole fabric of 
human knowledge? Most certainly 
we do not know the whole secret of 
time and space ; but so far as we do 
know them, we know them as distinct 
Objects of our apperception, or we 
know nothing as such ;—as objects, 
which are to be confounded neither 
with the mind that perceives them, 
nor with the substances they contain, 
If the pure space a body fills be not an 
object of our apprehension, why should 
its resistance, or any thing else about 
it, claim that dignity ? and is not space 
made known as directly in the con- 
sciousness of motion through a world 
not ourselves, as solidity is made 
known in the consciousness of pres- 
sure? And even conceding that space, 
as man thus perceives or collects it, 
is the discovery not of mere sense but 
of a higher comparing and inferring 





of space leads us to consider it as the place in which all things are comprehended! ’ 
Mr. Whewell correctly interprets the argument (p. 85, 124.) 

And yet, though we cannot accept Mr. Stewart as an expositor of Kant, we 
should be very happy to see a complete and uniform edition of his valuable works. 
The exceeding rarity of copies has long demanded this ; which we suppose the 
public are denied through some of the mysteries of ‘“‘the trade.” We think, if 
these obstacles were removed, the publishers might calculate on a satisfactory 


return. 


In our own University, where Stewart is employed as a text-book im the 
Examination for Fellowships, the inconvenience has been peculiarly felt, 
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faculty,—can we well deny it the re- 
lation of object to that higher faculty, 
without introducing the sceptic into the 
very sanctuary of truth, and permitting 
him to assign at his pleasure to any 
other object contemplated by reason— 
the supreme Cause, the self-sustaining 
Substance—a merely relative, qualita- 
tive, formal modality of existence ? 
Readers who may have been less 
conversant in discussions of this kind 
(whose distant thunders in Bonn and 
Berlin are, however, every day more 
nearly approaching us, and for which 
our speculators should therefore be 
prepared) are to observe that on the 
question of human reason and know- 
ledge, three chief theories may be num- 
bered among a host of modifications ; 
oné which considers all the apprehen- 
sions of reason—for we purposely dis- 
miss those contrasts of reason and un- 
derstanding which do not concern this 
question—to be purely attitudes of 
reason, forms in which that faculty 
moulds itself, and which have no claim 
whatever to pronounce on any thing 
as more than possible beyond their 
own modifications; the second of 
which maintains that the reason in and 
by those modifications contemplates 
true realities—its proper objects, which 
subsist in the universe of things inde- 
ieee of the contemplating reason, 
olding their right of existence by a 
tenure which would not be affected 
though all individual manifestations of 
intellect were annihilated, though no 
individual intellect had ever been 
created. The third theory, which 
blends the soul and its objects in one 
suprasensible unity,—a doctrine exhi- 
bited in many forms in various ages* 
we omit as lying beyond our immediate 
purpose; though we should not be 


much astonished if it eventually gained 
ground. + 

That the beings of reason, then, are 
objects of the reason—distinct from 
it, above it, made known to it, received 
by it—not forms or positions of the 
reason, one with it, internal to it, 
evolved by it, as involved in it; or if 
considered in the latter sense, only so, 
because reason must pass into different 
positions in order to apprehend differ- 
ent objects ;—this is our belief of the 
real merits of this question—a ques- 
tion of boundless importance as re- 
gards every department of religion, 
morals, science, and art. We hold 
that there is am objective world inde- 
pendent of man, and revealed to him 
in the exercise of his faculties. We 
hold that the mind does not merely 
formalize experience, that it does not 
merely make experience possible by co- 
ordinating the brute matter of sensi- 
bility; but that it, in the same act, 
proclaims the real independent con- 
ditions under which that matter has 
existed before it ever became ours, 
and under which it would equally 
exist, though we or any other created 
mind had never known it. That this 
is the prerogative of reason, that it 
does hold communion with Ideas in the 
high Platonic sense, that it “ imposes 
laws” indeed, but only as it perceives 
laws, and is permitted humbly to co- 
incide with the great Lawgiver in 
the sublime legislature of His Universe, 
—that this is so, we have the irre- 
sistible testimony of our own conscious 
conviction ; strengthened (if strength- 
ening were needed) as Descartes pro- 
foundly felt, by our assured certainty 
that the Idea of the Infinite and Perfect 
must come to us from above, and is 
itself the perpetual guarantee of the 








* Not to recur to Indian and Persian theories, we have along the more familiar 
line of history the prominent names of Parmenides, Plotinus, Spinosa (in some 
respects), or. Schelling, and every philosophical school of high mys- 
ticism ;—all externally unlike yet in central principles, if patiently analysed, all in- 
timately related and some nearly coinciding. We have never seen any satisfactory 
reason to include Plato in such a list: the very superficial dogmatism of Warbur- 
ton is worthless on this subject ; indeed there is none on which the boasted learning 
appears more suspicious of that prodigiously able pretender—yet pretender still. 

r De Tocqueville, in his last volumes, gives us some remarks, ingenious and 

erhaps plausible, on the tendency of democracies to Pantheism ; with which this 
fogica theory has always naturally connected itself. Whether the increase of our 
democratic spirit is producing such a result in all its fulness we shall not undertake 
to pronounce; but that the moral features of this all-confusing, all-destroying 
theory are discernible among the accepted advocates of our modern Liberalism, 
does not admit a doubt. As to its metaphysical grounds, they do not much engage 


the British mind, only because no abstruse speculation of any kind can interest it, 
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validity of all the rest. We “co- 
ordinate” the subjects of our observa- 
tion; but it is only because they have 
been co-ordinated already, and we are 
permitted to see the co-ordination. 
The continuity of things in time and 
space, then, like the rest, is a real con- 
tinuity which our minds do not pro- 
duce, but perceive ; without which, it 
is true, we cannot apprehend the 
things thus enduring and extended, 
but only because without these the 
things themselves do not exist. Let 
us not fear, then, to call these univer- 
sal attributes objects; for they are 
objects, not, indeed, of the bodily 
senses, but of the perceiving mind; 
objects, if all things deserve that name 
which are directly known to exist in a 
sphere of being independent of the 
perceiving faculty. And for this, in 
truth, in a certain degree, though ob- 
scurely and evasively, Kant seems to 
have himself endeavoured to provide 
in his “ pure intuitions,” in which the 
formalizing intellect, without going 
beyond itself, seems described as in a 
manner contemplating objects by the 
very act of imposing forms. But we 
have already said, that to us, any such 
compromise is altogether unintelli- 
gible; the “form” may be conceived 
as applied to an object, but it cannot 
without utter contradiction be itself 
in any sense objective. And so, ac- 
cordingly, all Kant’s most authentic 
interpreters expound his forms of sen- 
sibility and understanding. 

But, it is urged, the evidence of 
necessary and universal truth will be 
endangered? In what respect? Is 
it, @ priori, more impossible that man 
should possess a power of perceiving 
necessary truth in a subject distinct 
from his own intellect, than in a form 
of his own intellect itself? Can it be 
assumed as anywise contradictory that 
the knowledge of that distinct object 
should be accompanied with the know- 
ledge of the absolute necessity both of 
its existence and of its properties? 
Necessary principles, and necessary 
connexion of consequences, are all that 
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we require ; and whether the former 
—the fundamental idea and its pri- 
mary laws—be merely formal, or, be- 
yond this, truly objective, cannot be 
proved to alter in any respect the 
essential character of their necessity. 
Let us return for a moment to the 
idea which has always been made the 
frontier-ground of the dispute. As 
regards, then, the mathematical treat- 
ment of space, the simplest account of 
the matter seems to be something to 
this effect. In his first apprehensions 
that there is a space—a continuous 
expansion around him, the individual 
comes to be aware of its extension in 
its three dimensions, doubtless by a 
very rapid inward comparison of his 
own perceptions. A higher use of 
reason—plainly peculiar in this world 
to man—reveals to him its immensity 
and indestructibility. These are the 
elements of the idea of real objective 
space, of that idea which the mind— 
not applies to, but—finds in, all out- 
ward things. These realities of space 
once received, the mind commences to 
employ upon them that mysterious 
power, which, whether called abstrac- 
tion or not, and however explained or 
analyzed, all thinkers recognise as 
their own. This gives us ideal por- 
tions, partial conceptions of the ori- 
ginal idea; the same reason which 
revealed it, by a subordinate function, 
guiding and governing these. And 
these conceptions and laws being once 
fixed in consistency with each other, 
and with the great idea of which they 
are modifications—that is, with the 
Idea of real continuity in three dimen- 
sions,—the rest is simple comparison 
and deduction. The line, the surface, 
the figure, are intellectual formations ; 
the fundamental idea of tri-dimen- 
sional spacet is an absolute indepen- 
dent reality. Nor does this repre. 
sentation degrade the pure to the 
empirical, in any sense which can be 
dangerous to the immutability of 
truth. Whether space (as well as time) 
be a shape the reason assumes, or an 


object the reason discerns, its appear- 





* It is the same general conviction which Plato felt in making the ayaée the 
eorner-stone of the ideal world. Nay, Kant himself pays it a tribute in the ‘ sub. 


lime inconsistency,” as it has been called, of his ‘* Practical Reason.” 


The funda- 


mental Christian virtue of Faith in the divine character and word, is of the same 


kind,—i. e., it is, as a disposition, what the former are, as theories. 


Theol. Plat. i, 25—28, 





+ Our readers may supply a better word, if it ocour ; solid space is ambiguous. 


Comp. Procl. 
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ance on the stage of our individual 
consciousness may, in a remote and 
improper sense, be called a matter of 
experience ; but as long as the neces- 
sity of its existence and attributes is 
admitted, it does not become more 
experiential on the one theory than on 
the other.* 

Andnow,our readers may ask,why we 
have occupied so much of their time 
with this question? We can assure 
them, that, instead of chiding our de- 
lay, they would thankfully acknow- 
ledge our mercy, if they knew how 
much more tediousness of ponderous 
metaphysic we have not “ found it in 
our heart to bestow” upon their pa- 
tience. In truth, we have only chat- 


ted with them in the antichamber of 
this vast subject. But, be it in few 
words or in many, we think it a duty to 
caution our students of the higher 
logic how they deliver themselves up 
unreservedly to the Kantean formal- 
ism ; and not the less so, that so gifted 
a person as the author before us ap- 
pears to have given it so largely the 
sanction of his authority. The moral 
results of this theory,—which, we 
need not say, are in every theory the 
most important results,—are proved 
both by reasoning and experience to 
be such as cannot be contemplated 
without dread; such, indeed, as Kant 
himself—among moderns the purest 
and noblest of mere moralists—escaped 











* The students of the logic of mathematics will read with interest Aristot. 
Natur. Auscult. ii. 2. 

There appear to be two distinct exercises of intellect in the apprehension of 
space, time, &c. which require to be separately estimated. For instance, in space 
—the first is an empirical exertion of the mind in obtaining the idea of three-fold 
extension from without ; a function which appears to be as truly empirical as any 
reception of a mere sensation, though executed by a different faculty. A certain 
nature, which is not ego, reveals itself to ego, becomes the property of the con- 
seious intelligence, in the same manner in which a sound does, or a colour ; with, 
indeed, only a more direct and utter objective distinctness from the perceiving 
power. The other exercise of the intellect is the abstract consideration of its ne- 
cessity and peculiarities, and is, of course, pure. 

In the former of these processes space comes to us as a quality or attribute of 
objects — one of many such; in the latter, we find in it a nature independent of 
their existence. In both alike we feel that we know it in itself, and not in its 

ects. 

t+ Mr. Whewell conceives his views to differ considerably from those of Kant ; 
and in a subject whose keen and subtle distinctions language is often too blunt to 
represent precisely, perhaps they do. He exhibits the gradual acquisition of the 
idea of space ; which Kant seems to overlook or deny, though he could not have 
been ignorant of the investigations in this field of Condillac and others, before his 
day. But as certainly the general current of Mr. Whewell’s argument and ex- 
= seem to bring to us, in material points, all the chief peculiarities of 

ant, we wish he had explained his distinctive views more fully. We should be 
happy to see this done—as the subject is truly important—in a future edition : 
more especially if such an explanation should flatter us by discovering his substan- 
tial coincidence in the views we have stated. 

The gradual acquisition of the idea of space, an unquestionable fact, is indeed 
very difficult to reconcile with the unqualified a priori zsthetics of Kant, as they 
stand in his own exposition ; and he was probably too impatient of the exceptions 
to the imposing uniformity of system which any consideration of the history of the 
idea might bring with it, to tolerate entering upon that history at all. Before the 
date of Kant’s earliest work which seems to have been 1746—(an essay on the vis 
viva question), the foundations of the modern physiology of the senses had been 
laid ; and long before the Kritik, Condillac had sketched the plan, and laid many 
of the courses, of the edifice, in the exquisite 7Traité des Sensations. At present, 
scarcely any inquirer doubts, that 4 man may have in vigorous exercise certainly 
four of the organs of capes a if Dr. Brown’s ingenious views on vision 
be just, the whole five—receiving all their appropriate objects, without any con- 
ception of this “‘ universal form of sensibility”—space—at all. Conceive a man 
paralysed in all the muscles that meses us of motion; it is certain that such a 
one might live for a century, with all his senses in full play, and never suspect the 
existence of space in three dimensions. And as to time,—surely. that can searcely 
be called with propriety an universal condition of sensibility, which through all the 
length of ages could not arise in any mind which was strictly confined to a single 
sensation, 
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only by a transition from the spirit of 
his own theory, which many of his most 
devoted pupils conceive to be logically 
irreconcilable; and which, at all 
events,will scarcely ever be practically 
made by any one who has once formed 
his speculative habits in the Kantean 
mould. Art, which is the outward 
image of Morals, the picture-language 
in which Imagination tells the story of 
the Reason,—must share, has largely 
shared, in this all-pervading creed of 
the Subjective ; and as to Religion, 
e’en est fait. What awe for the su- 
pernatural, what humbling of the 
whole spirit before remote and half- 
seen sublimities, can be felt by him who 
is accustomed to solve every difficulty 
by the cold reply, — that it is merely, 
and can only be, a new position of the 
reason, and to calmly lay down at his 
desk the @ priori laws of “ all possible 
revelations whatsoever.”* This is 
not the temper of a right philosophy 
of the Human Reason, a philosophy 
which inconceivably glorifies the state 
of man, but humbles him in direct pro- 
portion as it exalts him ; which allow- 
ing him to transcend himself, intro- 
duces the reason, as it were, into the 
Divine Presence, but abashes it with 
the very splendour it is permitted to 
contemplate. That the apprehensions 
of intellect are apprehensions of real, 
eternal, independent realities, seen so 
far as they are seen (which can be, of 
course, but partially by limited facul- 
ties) “as they are in themselves ;” 
realities which the intellect no more 
creates than man can make his God,t 
but at lowly distance contemplates, 
and well knows to overpass itself ;— 
this is, to our thoughts, the central 
citadel of all philosophy, and we con- 
fess we should look with much appre- 
hension upon any representations 
which appeared calculated to under- 
mine its outworks. 

Mr. Whewell, in continuation of 
this subject, discusses at some length 
the principles of GEOMETRICAL REA- 
sONING. He seems to us to have very 
clearly established his point, the neces- 
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sity of including certain peculiar 
axioms, no less than definitions, in the 
premises of our geometrical proofs. 
We are, however, inclined to think 
that he overstates the opinion of Stew- 
art, when he represents that able 
logician as having pronounced “ ma. 
thematical truth to be hypothetical,” 
and still more, to “ depend on arbitrary 
definitions.” His adversary in the 
Edinburgh Review, if Mr. Whewell’s 
report of the argument be correct, has 
certainly vindicated Mr. Stewart's 
reputation rather awkwardly, by 
strangely misrepresenting his notion of 
a mathematical hypothesis; but ws 
fear that Mr. Whewell has sinned in 
the opposite extreme. Mr. Whewell 
appears to imagine, that Stewart in 
affirming mathematical reasoning to be 
hypothetical, meant to teach that the 
principles of mathematics might be 
chosen at pleasure and possessed. no 
“necessary truth.{ Surely nothing 
can be more oppesite to the whole 
spirit of the philosophy either of Mr. 
Stewart, or of his master, Thomas 
Reid. As we understood Stewart, 
when, many years since, we read and 
admired his discussion of demonstra. 
tive evidence, we conceived his object 
to be the establishment of the import- 
ant truth, that all demonstrative 
reasoning, gud reasoning, was purely 
hypothetical,—consisted in the evolu- 
tion of consequences from a supposi- 
tion,—not at all the establishment of 
any doctrine as tothe truth or falsehood 
—the reality or unreality—of the sup- 
position itself,—concerning the neces- 
sary truth of which in the case of ma- 
thematical hypotheses, however, there 
can never be a doubt as to Stewart's 
opinion. The value of the demonstra- 
tion turns on the truth and consistency 
of the hypothesis ; the essence of the 
demonstration depends on the right 
concatenation of the consequences. 
And when Stewart rightly maintained 
that a demonstration might. be valid 
though founded on arbitrary and even 
false principles ; no one can, with any 
plausibility, pretend that he meant to 





* See Kant’s Religion within the limits of the Reason (published in 1793.) 
+ ‘“‘Gentlemen, I am about to create God!” was the opening sentence of one of 


Fichte’s Lectures. 


the spirit of this daring blasphemy against bot 


formalism of the Kritik der R. Vern, 


This turned upon his own — of unqualified egoism ; . but 
nh 


reason and its author lies in the 


¢ Phil. of Induct. Sciences, vol. i. p. 98 note and 99, 
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assert that the principles of mathema- 
tics should be considered as such. 
With regard to the axioms of space 
they appear to enter into the hypothesis 
in two ways, which it will be well to dis- 
tinguish. First—as the laws under 
which the definitions shall be accepted 
as consistent and admissible.* Every 
definition in geometry involves an 
axiom, namely—the axiom that such 
definition is consistent with possibility ; 
for this very consistency is “ axiom- 
atic.” The axioms are the laws of 
space; the definitions are the indi- 
viduals selected for examination sub- 
ject to these regulative laws. Se- 
condly,—as fundamental conditions 
attached to, though not declared in, the 
definition,—a further exertion of the 
same laws. The “arbitrariness” of a 
definition, and the “necessity” of an 
axiom, then is only this; that I may 
select what definition I please, to work 
on ; but I must select it in consistency 
with the possibilities and properties of 
pore. I may dwell where I please in 
e country, but I must take my resi- 
dence subject to the laws of the land. 
Still the truth remains unaffected, that 
the process of demonstration is hypo- 
thetical; the point is, that both the 
individual and the laws must be rec- 
koned in the hypothesis.} We may 
observe, that there are three species of 
axioms employed in geometrical proofs 
—the purely logical axioms, which are 
the laws of all reasoning ; the axioms 
of abstract quantity, which are the laws 
of all reasoning in magnitude ; and the 
axioms peculiar to geometry which 
render its definitions possible, and 
which attend the conception of them. 
This last class—both the former re- 
maining—will vary for every separate 
science of things capable of measure- 
ment; each having its own special con- 
ceptions fixed and accompanied by its 
own special laws. It is in explaining 
and illustrating the last portion of this 
poe truth, which is, in fact, the 
is of his work, that Mr. Whewell has 
domesticated among us some of the 
most valuable views of the later con- 


tinental writers on the philosophy of 
physics, and contributed many views 
still more important of his own; sys- 
tematizing and arranging the whole 
with a very impressive effect. 

The vast and increasing extent of 
the physical sciences must, of course, 
make such an investigation various 
and protracted. An amateur in these 
sciences would indeed scarcely suspect 
the number of different primitive mo- 
difications of thought that successively 
engage him in the pursuit of them. 
Mr. Whewell sums them as follows. 


“‘T shall, then, successively, have to 
speak of the ideas which are the found- 
ation of geometry and arithmetic, (and 
which also regulate all sciences depend- 
ing upon these, as astronomy and me- 
chanics ) namely, the ideas of space, 
time, and number : 

‘* Of the ideas on which the mechani- 
cal sciences (as mechanics, hydrosta- 
tics, physical astronomy) more pecu- 
liarly rest ; the ideas of force and matter, 
or rather the idea of cause, which is the 
basis of these : 

‘Of the ideas which the secondary 
mechanical sciences (acoustics, optics, 
and thermotics) involve; namely, the 
ideas of the externality of objects, and 
of the media by which we perceive their 
qualities : 

‘** Of the ideas which are the basis of 
mechanico-chemical and chemical sci- 
ence, polarity, chemical affinity, and sub- 
stance ; and the idea of symmetry, a ne- 
cessary part of the philosophy of crys- 
tallography : 

‘*Of the ideas on which the classi- 
ficatory sciences proceed (mineralogy, 
botany, and zoology); namely, the ideas 
of resemblance, and of its gradations, 
and of natural affinity : 

* Finally, of those ideas on which the 
physiological sciences are founded ; the 
ideas of separate vital powers, such as 
assimilation and irritability; and the 
idea of final cause. 

** We have, besides these, the Pale- 
Selagions sciences, which proceed mainly 
on the conception of historical causa- 
tion.” 


The same table will be found in a 
more expanded form in Vol. ii. p. 281. 





* The “ Postulates ” are substantially axioms. 

+ As to Mr. Whewell’s statements at the close of his discussion, with regard to 
the use of axioms in Arithmetic, he asserts what, surely, no reasoner ever denied; 
—that all arithmetical calculation consists in the application of universal axioms. 
The only question is, whether they should justly be considered a part of the hypo- 
thesis ; whether the axiom ‘equals added to equals,” &c. should stand in the 


hypothesis side by side with the definition of 2, 3, 4, &e. 
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as the basis of a classification of the 
sciences. The pursuit of these pri- 
mary ideas and their conceptions, as 
they have been wrought out and fixed 
in the progress of science, with the 
various elementary truths they appear 
to involve, occupies the larger portion 
of the work ; the rules and processes 
employed in the formation of science 
itself are discussed in the remainder. 
The substance of the whole is given at 
the commencement in the form of 
aphorisms ; which serve very conveni- 
ently, both as a table of contents, and 
as assisting materially in the clear ap- 
prehension of the author’s meaning 
and method. Some very useful ob- 
servations on the technical terms of 
science follow these aphorisms ; ob- 
servations which will be read with 
interest by those who are engaged in 
attempting to extend the limits of 
physical science, and who in prose- 
cuting their labours find the constant 
need of modifying old or inventing 
new forms of phraseology. On this 
peculiar subject the following passage 
contains interesting truth luminously 
expressed. 


‘‘But what we have here to remark is, 
the extraordinary degree in which the 

rogress of science is facilitated, by thus 
investing each new discovery with a 
compendious and steady form of ex- 
pression. These terms soon become 
part of the current language of all who 
take an interest in speculation. How- 
ever strange they may sound at first, 
they soon grow familiar in our ears, 
and are used without any effort or re- 
collection of the difficulty they once in- 
volved. They become as common as 
the phrases which express our most 
frequent feelings and interests, while 
yet they have incomparably more pre- 
cision than belongs to any terms which 
express feelings ; and they carry with 
them, in their import, the results of 
deep and laborious trains of research. 
They convey the mental treasures of 
one period to the generations that fol- 
low ; and laden with this, their precious 
freight, they sail safely across gulfs of 
time in which empires have suffered 
shipwreck, and the languages of com- 
mon life have sunk into oblivion.. We 
have still in constant circulation among 
us the terms which belong to the geo- 
metry, the astronomy the zoology, the 
medicine of the Greeks, and the algebra 
and chemistry of the Arabians. And 
we can in an instant, by means of a few 
words, call to our own recollection, or 
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convey to the apprehension of another 
person, phenomena and relations of phe- 
nomena in optics, mineralogy, chemistry, 
which are so complex and abstruse, that 
it might seem to require the utmost sub- 
tlety of the human mind to grasp them, 
even if that were made the sole object 
of its efforts. By this remarkable effect 
of technical language, we have the 
results of all the labours of past times 
not only always accessible, but so pre- 
pared that we may (provided we are 
careful in the use of our instrument 
employ what is really useful and effica- 
cious for the purpose of further success, 
without being in any way impeded or 
perplexed by the length and weight of 
the chain of past connexions which we 
drag along with us,” 


In discussing the elementary prin- 
ciples of the pure sciences, Mr, 
Whewell, who has, of course, to tra- 
verse much trodden ground, contributes 
some useful observations on the no- 
tions of Limit and Sign in the higher 
mathematics.— We should prefer keep- 
ing the idea of number altogether 
distinct from that of time; quantity 
continuous and quantity discrete, are, 
in truth, generically different, and 
cannot illustrate each other’s nature, 
though they may be combined’in each 
other’s origin. The remarks on Rhythm 
as a conception peculiar to time, seem 
to us to possess novelty; and the 
chapter on the application of mathe- 
matics to the sciences of observation 
is largely enriched from the stores of 
the Author’s long and laborious his- 
torical researches. 

As the basis of the philosophical 
theory of Mecuanics, Mr. Whewell 
fixes the fundamental idea of Cause. 
Will he permit us to say, that his 
chapter on modern opinions relative 
to causation, seems rather hastily 
written? We must observe, that he 
seems (once more) to do no small in- 
justice to Mr. Stewart’s tenets; by 
classing them, on this important sub- 
ject, with those of Dr. Brown. The 
question of Causality (as all similar 
questions, in both moral and intellec- 
tual philosophy) embraces two inqui- 
ries,—the matter of the conviction, 
and the nature of the mental faculty 
that apprehends it. On the former 
point Dr. Brown coincides substan- 
tially with Hume; on the latter he 
denies Hume’s theory of habitual 
belief, and insists on the necessity of 
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admitting an original law of the mind. 
But on both the points Stewart (un- 
less our memory grievously deceive* 
us) declares against the scepticism of 
Hume; pronouncing alike against 
this subtle Pyrrhonist and his copyist, 
that the notion of efficient power 
altogether transcends mere sensible 
succession, however immediate and 
invariable, yet must be involved in 
every such succession ; and as against 
Hume specially, that no operation of 
habit can explain it. On this second 
point the two Edinburgh professors 
coincide in exalting the conviction 
to the category of original irresist- 
ible belief; on the former they differ 
in nearly all that can signalize dis- 
tinction of opinions on this great 
and fundamental question of phi- 
losophy. But they both differ from 
Kant; Brown utterly and absolutely ; 
Stewart upon a very subtle distinc- 
tion, which, perhaps, was never clear- 
ly brought before his mind in the 
course of its reflections. Upon a 
question so profoundly interesting to 
all speculatists,—and as we seldom 
martyr our fortunate readers upon 
the metaphysical rack,—it may be ex- 
cusable to subjoin abrief scheme of the 
scale of opinion. We purposely omit 
some subordinate modifications. The 
following propositions. would be the 
assertions of a disciple of Hume, 
Brown, Stewart, Kant respectively. 

1. I have come to believe, from the 
invincible operation of habit, that the 
sequences I have ordinarily seen will 
continue. 

2. I instinctively and originally be- 
lieve, and cannot but believe, that any 

icular sequence once observed will 
Be for ever unchanged. 

3. I believe, &c. as the preceding ; 
and that, in virtue of that fundamen- 
tal law. of belief which pronounces 
that every event must be the effect of 
a true efficient cause exerting its pro- 
per power. 

4. I cannot even conceive or ima- 


gine an event that shall not be con- 
ceived as an effect ; any more than I 
can imagine it not to occur in time. 

To which we take leave to add,— 

5. I know this law of the necessity 
of causation to be independent of the 
existence of any created mind what- 
ever; and know myself directly to 
apprehend it as such. 

But we cannot afford to delay upon 
a subject for volumes. We may only 
observe, that very similar formulas 
may be applied to the question, not 
less important, of final causes; and 
that, taken together, the two series 
will furnish the chief metaphysical 
problems, affecting the two main divi- 
sions of Natural Theology — the 
physical and the moral attributes of 
God. 

In our own experience are first 
imaged and embodied the necessary 
truths of the universe. What one 
particular extension is to absolute 
space; what one act of memory ap- 
prehending succession is to absolute 
time ; what one instance of number is 
to the knowledge of its universal 
applicability ; what one feeling of the 
sameness under variety of our own 
being is to the relation of substance 
and quality ;—the same is the con- 
sciousness of voluntary effort to the 
absolute principle of causality. The 
most palpable result of exertion is 
bodily motion ; the effort, through all 
its degrees, is here termed force ; and 
by a natural transference, the same 
modification of cause is attributed to 
all motion whatsoever.t And hence, 
when the conception of force has been 
once fixed as the cause of motion, and 
a cause capable of more or less inten- 
sity; the truths that essentially be- 
long to the idea of Cause, will be 
instanced in the particular conception 
of Force. The mind, steadily regard- 
ing its detached and isolated convic- 
tions, finds that it has been assuming 
wider principles; the universal is 
found involved in the particular ; a 





* We cannot speak by the card; as we write without the advantage of consult- 


ing the original. 


+ From the same kind of transference, extravagantly urged, arises the vitalized 
world of ancient physics, and of all children—when they beat the wicked stone 
that hurts them. Combining this exaggerated analogy with too faint conceptions of 
the unity of soul, we have the source of polytheism; which is the division of the 
substance of the universal Life according to the objects in which it manifests its 


functions. 
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major proposition of boundless extent 
and absolute truth, has been tacitly 
supposed in them all. It is in this 
part of the field of human thought, 
unquestionably, that the “forms” of 
Kant appear to their greatest advan- 
tage. 

Mr. Whewell exhibits with, as we 
think, accuracy and success the con- 
nection of mechanical laws with these 
primary convictions; the empire of 
the category of Cause in the region of 
matter and motion. | He illustrates 
the perpetual phenomenon of scientific 
history,—the progressive course by 
which laws at first suggested and sus- 
tained by observation (really counte- 
nanced by the unconscious working of 
the reason) ultimately come to assume 
an “4 priori” evidence, according as 
the conceptions are gradually clarified, 
and the universal principles they in- 
volve, more distinctly apprehended. 
On the verata questio, however, the 
axiomatic, or merely experiential cha- 
racter of the primary laws of equi- 
librium and motion, Mr. Whewell, 
though inclining to the former view, 
does not seem disposed to pronounce 
an unqualified verdict. On this we 
must offer a word or two to help our 
readers to think it over, the general 
question being one of importance on 
many accounts; influencing, indeed, 
our views as to the foundation of every 
mized science whatever. We enter 
on it the more boldly, as we trust they 
will by this time have pardoned our 
insulting their understandings with so 
much of this sort of easy drawing-room 
gossip. One point, however, we cove- 
nant. We doentreat that they will give 
no credence to the base, malignant, 
and slanderous report that we have 
purloined the whole discussion from 
the scrinium of Charles O'Malley! 
We do not deny that the young gen- 
tleman, and his grave Mentor, Cap- 
tain Power, may at the alleged hour 
(2 o'clock, a.m.) and under the cir- 
cumstances laid in the indictment (at 
the hospitable board of Major Mon- 
soon), have held a conversation to the 
following effect: the thing is probable 
enough,—especially after the fatigues 
of a long march; we only implore 
that a purely accidental coincidence 
shall not be permitted to cloud our 
claims to originality. 

The solution of the question may be 
facilitated by a clear conception of the 
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distinction between the psychological 
generation and the logical connexion of 
our ideas ; a distinction, indeed, to the 
neglect or faint preservation of which 
a great portion of the obscurity and 
contradiction so common on this sub- 
ject, is mainly due. It is obvious that 
our conception of Force is itself a pure 
product of experience ; it could never 
arise in a being incapable of effort ; 
nor its connexion with motion be 
known except from observation. Force 
resisted gives us matter ; force unre- 
sisted suggests, through the mediation 
of motion, the fact of space. The 
subjects of mechanical laws—Force 
and Motion—are, unquestionably, dis- 
coveries made by the observing mind, 
in the world external to it; and first, 
in its own bodily frame. And this 
necessity of tacitly recurring to ob- 
servation, must eventually affect every 
train of argument that balances and 
adjusts the relations of these ideas. 
These “ demonstrative arguments,” as 
most writers present them, are per- 
haps of two kinds; and both must 
appeal to psychological facts. Some 
give us truths that are really involved 
in the very definitions that state the 
original observation; truths that are 
but different aspects, or rather, differ- 
ent expressions, of these definitions. 
Thus,—the equality of action and re- 
action is implied in the mere definition 
of a force resisting a force ; that is, 
it is implied in the original perception 
of matter clearly apprehended and 
stripped of superfluities. Others of 
these arguments are built upon the 
supposition that our definition—that 
is, our observation — is complete. 
Thus, the first law of motion is clear, 
if we suppose the whole nature of 
body to be expressed in extended so- 
lidity ; for then, there can be nothing 
internal to change its state, and all 
external influence is excluded by the 
hypothesis. On the supposition that 
this is the entire essence of body, the 
proposition is self-evident ; but that it 
2s, experience alone can tell us. And 
the same remark applies to many 
similar instances, in which the reason- 
ing flows spontaneously from the defi- 
nition, but the definition itself is the 
product, and the record of observation. 
Thus, the subjects of these demon- 
strations must be altogether derived 
from experience ; but in our pam 
tions of the subject, relations may 
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involved ; and hence, on supposition 
that our conceptions of these subjects 
are accordant with nature, nature 
itself may indirectly become the sub- 
ject of Senceniedion. Demonstra- 
tion is the evolution of preconceptions ; 
and on the faith that our conceptions 
mirror the realities of nature, we 
bind her by our own unalterable 
relations. Hence, (which is very 
observable,) things may be seen to 
be inevitable when they have happened, 
which yet could never have been pre- 
dicted before they happened. Thus, 
we have sometimes thought it not un- 
reasonable to assert that it might be 
predicted that overbalancing force 
must produce motion; it being once 
known that resistance constituted the 
essential difference between matter and 
space, For then,—if resisted force 
suppose matter confronting it, unre- 
sisted force must similarly suppose 
unoccupied space; and force, over- 

wering resistance, without annihi- 

ting it, must suppose, in the same 
act, both matter and unoccupied space 
to meet the original and the surplus 
grasp or pressure: —a combination 
alone satisfied in the idea of motion, 
which is in a manner at every instant 
both.* (Hence, too, it would appear 
that force and velocity must be pro- 
portional ; for the greater the surplus- 
age of force, the larger the element of 
space introduced in any given time. 
And similarly, that the mass and ve- 
locity are related inversely; for the 
elements of resistance and space are 
the members of the original anta- 
gonism, and the mass is but the aggre- 
gate of the resisting element.] Yet in 
this audacious struggle to get before 
observation, our course is arrested by 
the intrusive inquiry,—how did we 
attain our datum of space as the ne- 
gation of matter, without the expe- 
rience of that motion whose production 
by the disturbance of equilibrium, we 
have professed to predict? This 
may serve to exemplify how the lo- 
gical connexion and the psychological 
generation of our ideas are very dis- 
tinct relations ; and that however valu- 


able in other respects may be the 
former, it is the latter which alone can 
give us light as to the origin of the 
substance of our physical knowledge. 
And we confess we cannot but think, 
that this distinction has been neglected 
in many of the bold claims advanced 
in behalf of the elementary principles of 
Mechanics; principles which must, not 
only at the outset, but at every turn, ap- 
peal to experience to determine how 
far universal truths of causation are 
exemplified in their specific region of 
existence. 

For observe,—whenever we apply the 
necessary truths of Causation in se to the 
case of Force, we proceed on the sup- 
position that every thing true of cause 
and effect, is true of force and motion ; 
for example—that greater intensity of 
cause must produce greater intensity 
of effect: but nothing save observa- 
tion can inform us that this, or any 
similar truth in the category of cause, 
is really exemplified in the instance 
of force and motion.t For it might 
be a fact—the thing is not in itself 
inconceivable, however unmanage- 
able in its consequences, that more 
or less force applied to any mass 
should have, in the order of nature, no 
motive effect at all, or that the force 
which moves bodies should be inher- 
ently unsusceptible of increase. To 
know that force and motion are in 
point of fact related as cause and 
effect through the whole range of that 
relation, must, then, either be matter 
of direct experience, and therefore, 
ultimately limited in certainty to ex- 
perience, or if universalized, must be 
so on hypothesis. 

We must demonstrate from fixed 
and accurate conceptions; but here 
every new aspect of the subject that 
our demonstration exhibits, must (in 
prudence) be referred, as far as possi- 
ble, to experience, that we may be cer- 
tain our original conception was really 
just. The definition is provisional, 
established pro tempore, and amenable 
to constant revisal. Our definitions of 
force, motion, gravity, fluid, solid, are 
to be used, in short, exactly as hypo- 





* On this very conception of motion it will be found that a large portion of the 
profound and restless metaphysics of antiquity is built. 

} As to the primary axiom of causation,—that every event must be an effect,—it 
indeed applies universally ; but after all, it belongs not more to mechanics than to 
any other philosophy of successive existence,—not more than to civil history or 


psychology. 
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theses are used in the business of com- 
mon induction ; and, as in deductions 
from hypotheses, the progress of our 
demonstrations will be mainly service- 
able in suggesting tests, whereby to 
try the accuracy of the primary con- 
ception. But when at length the de- 
finitions (by long discussion) have be- 
come perfectly simple, and unques- 
tionably certain, a few steps, on the 
faith of that certainty, may be made 
by the mere inspection and comparison 
of the ideas; as in the proof given of 
the equal pressure of fluids. The 
steps made in this way must be few 
and dependant ; however, they are ex- 
ceedingly important, as usually form- 
ing the basis for the mathematical con- 
struction of a physical science, 

The “universal propositions ob- 
tained from experience,” which Mr, 
Whewell, in continuation of this sub- 
ject, discusses as an apparent paradox 
in the eighth chapter of his mechanical 
disquisitions, may, perhaps, be said to 
derive their paradoxical character 
from our habitual neglect of a suppo- 
sition silently made in every case in 
which we either apply an absolute 
truth to a particular conception gained 
by experience, or extend an instance 
of experience through the range of 
the universe. These are the only 
cases which can properly be said to be 
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derived from experience; and we sepa- 
rate these cases, because they appear 
to rest on distinct principles. These 
propositions (we repeat) are either pro- 
positions universally, because logically, 
true; or propositions pronounced to 
be universally true as physical facts 
through all places and times; two as- 
pects of universality which may in fact 
coincide, but which are in conception 
plainly distinguishable, As to the for- 
mer, they (in the question before us), 
proceed on the hypothesis that the par- 
ticular fact (as force) may be, from its 
essential nature, substituted for the 
general conception of cause; so that, 
whatever is affirmed of cause may be 
affirmed of force. They are, then, 
universal under a condition. As to 
the latter, they proceed on the hypo- 
thesis, that the operation of force re- 
mains uniform through the universe. 
On this presupposition, whatever is 
observed or collected concerning force 
in any one place or time is confidently 
pronounced to hold through all places 
and all times. The ground of the 
extension is simply—that space and 
time cannot be conceived as them- 
selves exerting any causative influence ; 
and consequently, that any sequence 
occurring in any one portion of either, 
may be transferred to any other indif- 
ferently.* In both these species of 





* This is one element of the rationale of the maxim of belief known as “ our 
confidence in the stability of nature.” The other is the conviction that every thing 


which exists must have its appropriate reason or fitness. 


The latter gives the 


internal ground, the former removes external obstacles. 
The former of these convictions may be conceived as extended to any length or 


complication of series. 


Thus the whole universe, consisting of millions of co-ex- 
































isting series, might be conceived as translated into another portion of time and 
space without any internal alteration. Every one will acknowledge the admissi, 
bility of this in the case of single facts,—how certain it is that they may be con- 
ceived to re-appear unchanged, in any point of duration and expansion; but the 
sequence of terms is plainly as transferable as its elements ; and, in truth, there is 

robably no “ single fact” known to man which does not involve a secret sequence, 
few which are not even sensibly divisible. 

The reader will understand that it is not meant that this reasoning must be 
definitely felt, in order to the practical operation of the conviction. This Law 
affords a striking example of a fact of vast extent and value in the philosophy of 
Reason ;—that one and the same truth may be practically manifested by the whole 
sensitive creation, while the speculative grounds that found it, may in some not 
exist at all, may in others vary through successive gradations of dignity and com- 

rehensiveness in every stage of progressive being ; all these grounds of action, 

elief, knowledge, though completely differing in their nature, perfectly harmoniz- 
ing with each other, The same fact applies to the growth of reason in the in- 
dividual from infancy to maturity. This last is the metaphysical counterpart to 
the physiological history of the human brain; which ——— represents 
every variety of the inferior animate creation,— fish, reptile, bird, mammalia, 
—before it arrives at the perfection that fits it to be the organ of sense, ima- 
gination, and (partly) of memory, to the master of them all. (See Tiedemann’s 
curious researches.) The power of the metaphysical principle, as applied to re- 
concile contending systems, was illustrated by the present Professor of Moral Phi- 


losophy in his fourth Course of Lectures in our University. 
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universality, then, an hypothetical fact 
is assumed, before the universality can 
be strictly attained. In the former 
case, the propriety of the hypothesis 
is so easily submitted to experimental 
test, that the process is forgotten. In 
the latter it becomes more easily dis- 
tinguishable. There is no one axiom- 
atic principle of causation which must 
not—and, therefore, does not—hold in 
the system of y Leonis ; but the convic- 
tion that that system is influenced by the 
elementary truths of force and motion 
proceeds on the tacit supposition that 
force itself can there exist, and exist 
such, in all essential respects, as we 
conceive it. The necessity that exists 
of such suppositions resting upon ex- 
perience or analogy, will always sepa- 
rate the universal propositions of 
purely physical science from the uni- 
versal propositions of absolute and 
inconditionate reason. 

We cannot venture to delay any 
longer upon this most interesting in- 
vestigation ; but we apprehend that a 
careful estimate of the important dis- 
tinction already noted, and of these 
suppositions tacitly but really assumed 
in every physical demonstration, will 
be found to obviate much of the per- 
plexity involving this subject. 

The conception which belongs in 
common tothe sEcONDARY MECHANICAL 
SCIENCES, (Optics, Acoustics, the 
Science of Heat, &c.) is, according to 
Mr. Whewell, that of a Medium. The 
consideration of this subject brings 
with it naturally that of the “ primary 
and secondary qualities” familiar to 
English readers since the publication 
of Locke's Essay. But though Mr. 
Whewell involves in the secondary 

uality, the condition of a medium, 
that condition does not appear to be 
absolutely necessitated in the distinc- 
tion. We have always regarded the 
true grounds of this famous classifica- 
tion to be simply these,—that the pri- 
mary qualities are conceived to exist, 
and to exist the very same as we ap- 
prehend them—independently of our 
perception ; the secondary qualities 
are not conceived to exist, such as we 
sensibly apprehend them, independently 
of the sensations they furnish. The 
distinction thus stated is, beyond all 
reasonable doubt, clear and intelligible. 
How the former case can be possible 
—how the nature of things can so 


reveal itself, that though the object be 
different from the perception, the 
cause distinct from the effect, yet the 
perception seizes the object as it really 
is, and the effect perfectly represents 
the cause,—is indeed most mysterious, 
a part of the great mystery of the re- 
lation of mind to that which is not 
itself, and which yet it truly knows. 
It is not, however, 2 priori, impossi- 
ble ; it cannot be shown to be contra- 
dictory ; nay—it is not, perhaps, at 
bottom more really marvellous than 
any other modification of re-action. 
Hence, then, the “ primary quality” is 
a true “object ;” the “ secondary qua- 
lity” (as distinct from the pure sensa- 
tion) is, in its earliest form, an instinc- 
tive association, in its higher rational 
form, an inference of judgment applying 
causation according to experience. ‘The 
primary qualities are the causes of 
perception and also its objects; the 
relation being of this unique kind that 
the effects in the act of knowledge, 
contemplates its cause. The secondary 
qualities are causes, but not objects. 
We note this distinction, because the 
confusion of these last terms is a per- 
petual source of inaccuracy. The 
proximate physical occasion of a sen- 
sation is called by Dr. Brown an “ob- 
ject,” in consistency with his theory, 
which makes all knowledge equally 
relative; and which, therefore, finds 
the highest conceivable truth and 
reality of knowledge in the mere 
regularity of successions in the con- 
sciousness. Thus, Light is pronounced 
to be the object of Vision, which it is, 
only in the wide sense in which identi- 
fying cause and object, we pronounce 
the “object” of a sense to be the 
agent which immediately acts on the 
organ. But Mr. Whewell inter- 
preting the term in the more ordi- 
nary signification, charges Dr. Brown 
with maintaining that we are con- 
scious of the image impressed b 

light on the retina ; (pp. 274, 293) 
a doctrine everywhere strenuously 
denied by that acute inquirer, whom, 
with all his dangerous deficiencies on 
other and deeper questions—causation, 
will, the objective reality of knowledge 
and of morality,—and those easy ap- 
propriations to which we have before 
alluded,—we readily confess to have 
been the very shrewdest investigator of 
the mental physiology of the senses 
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that has appeared since the days of 
Condillac.* 

Among the most ingenious of this 
philosopher’s contributions to the the- 
ory of our sensitive knowledge is the 
interesting disquisition on the primitive 
sensation of Colour, which forms the 
latter part of his twenty-ninth lecture. 
Our readers are probably aware that 
Dr. Brown, following the impulse of 
Berkeley’s discoveries as to the per- 
ception of distance, and perhaps guided 
by faint suggestions in other writers,f 
conceived it highly probable that the 
original sensation of colour is abso- 
lutely inextended and unfigured ; a 
supposition which, if satisfactorily 


established, would undoubtedly consti- 
tute one of the most remarkable in- 
stances of sagacity in the entire history 
of this part of the science—singularly 
harmonizing the whole doctrine of sen- 
sation, and rescuing the theory of ex- 
tension from many difficulties. No 
reader, however, can peruse his dis- 
cussion without lamenting that the able 
author should have left it deficient in 
what must always form an essential part 
in every such theory of the indirect 
acquisition of perceptions,—a clear 
statement of the process by which the 
actual sensation may be conceived to 
become representative of the asso- 
ciated knowledge. The subject was 





* Our Author seems to have interpreted, as Dr. Brown’s opinion, the hypothesis 
of the adversary on which he argues in the latter part of his twenty-ninth Lecture. 
Another portion of Dr. Brown’s discussion is, we think, misunderstood by 
Mr. Whewell. It is that in which Dr. Brown undertakes to account for the 
perception of single objects by double images, on his theory that all visual per- 
ception is the result of rapid and repeated association. On this supposition 
Dr. Brown, in the spirit of Berkeley's well-known reasonings, observes, that it 
is no more extraordinary that a double (or a thousand-fold) organic impression 
should bring to the mind a single (tactual) object, than that two words — or 
any number of words—should convey a single idea,—such an idea as is conveyed 
by a single word in a different language. This is the whole purport of the com- 
arison, which, supposing the rest of the case proved, seems perfectly applicable. 
Ir. Whewell objects; that the user of this visual language ought to be able to re- 
solve the organic impression into two, as the speaker is able to analyze his two- 
fold phrase ; and that this not being the case, the illustration fails. But the truth 
is, that in the act of mere consciousness, which alone concerns the question, the 
gazer never knew, nor can know, the material impression on the optic organ cor- 
responding to the two words, to be double ; he takes that to be single which the 
anatomist knows to be physically twofold ;—exactly as the vulgar never suspect 
that language to be complex which the grammatical analyst knows to be so. When 
the upedhor, examining his signs, pronounces “‘ he conquered” (the example in the 
text) to be two words, he is doing, as a grammarian, what the anatomist does for 
the language of vision; but surely neither the speaker nor the beholder can be 
expected to resolve their respective complex signs in the very act of using them as 
representatives of a single notion. Had Dr. Brown had any intention of prosecut- 
ing the analogy farther,—which for his purpose was unnecessary,—he would pro- 
bably have preferred selecting some one compound word (as omni-potent), which 
onal have exactly shadowed out the reception of the sign as representatively 
single, which subsequent information finds to be in itself and physically double, 
but which is still used, as before, to express a single conception ;—precisely the 
case of the two images in the associative language of the visual organ. 

Mr. Whewell seems to suppose that by the two languages were meant our first 
and subsequent state in vision. This is a misapprehension not only of the illustra- 
tion, but of the whole theory ; which plainly supposes us never at any time to have 
been conscious of the doubleness of the impression. The operation of “custom ” 
here, is not to make two images become one, but to associate indissolubly the visual 
sensation, whatever either it or its physical cause may be, with what is otherwise 
ascertained to be a single oer. 

+ For instance, in Condillac,—‘‘ Au premier moment que |’ ceil s’ouvre ala 
lumiére, notre ame est modifié: ces sodihantiona ne sont qu’en elle, et elles ne 
sauroient encore étre ni etendues, ni figurées.” And afterwards, by the motion of 
the hand, we obtain ‘au bout des: yeux le phénoméne de quelque chose d'etendue.” 
Traité des Sens. Extr. Rais. 3iéme part. But in Part. i. ch. xi. § 8, he pronounces 
extension necessarily involved in colour, though indistinctly and indeterminately. 
See Part. iii. ch. iii, There seems occasionally a little ambiguity in this philo- 
sopher’s use of the term extension, which he appears sometimes to identify with 
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before us on a former occasion in this 
Magazine,* when we adverted hastily 
to the same difficulty ; and hinted the 
complicated nature of the required 
process. 

The point may be stated thus:—In 
every association, there must be a 
difference of signs to convey a differ- 
ence of things signified or suggested. 
Now a green square surface (for ex- 
ample) and a green circular surface, 
in both of which the shade of green is 
accurately the same, are at once per- 
ceived by sight to differ. If the dif- 
ference be only suggested, then, the 
signs must differ; and the signs are 
in this theory supposed to be the 
original sensations of colour belonging 
to each object. These sensations, 
therefore, must differ ; and since they 
are of exactly the same colour and 
degree of colour, they can differ in 
nothing but figure; nor can they differ 
in this, unless some definite figure be 
originally included in each. How 


does the primitive, unfigured, mono- 
tonous sensation become, itself un- 
changed, a language suggestive of 
innumerable varieties? 

This appears rather perplexing, 
and, along with other (perhaps not as 


cogent) objections, has induced Mr. 
Whewell to stigmatize the doctrine of 
Dr. Brown, as so “extravagant and 
unphilosophical” as to deserve notice 
only in consideration of the reputation 
of the writer. Yet Mr. Whewell 
accepts the theory which refuses the 
perception of extension and figure to 
the mere sense of touch; and it de- 
serves consideration how far the diffi- 
culty in question belongs more truly 
to the one than to the other class of 
elementary sensations. Is the case 
substantially different, when in the 
problem above stated, we have substi- 
tuted for our circular and square sur- 
face of the same colour on the nervous 
expanse of the eye, a circular and 
square surface of the same tempera- 
ture on the nervous expanse of the 
hand? In the latter case, it seems 
plain (receiving Brown's searching 
analysis as true), that the original 
sensation is different according to the 
difference of figure, but that we are 


externity. 
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not brought to attend to the difference 
until the association with diversity of 
figure has led us to mark it. It is 
this very point of the dormant differ- 
ences of sensation (so to speak), and 
in relation to the very subject we are 
discussing, that Condillac has ob- 
served,t in answer to the question, 
* Has the Statue ideas of figures the 
moment it has sensations of colours ?” 
that “it is only bad reasoners who 
argue, that because a sensation in- 
volves (renferme) such and such an 
idea, we therefore have the ideas as 
soon as the sensations: that on the 
contrary, we have only those we 
attend to.” If, then, this hold good 
in the process of gaining extension and 
figure through touch, it does not seem 
to be less admissible where the organ 
of the sensation is incomparably more 
sensitive. And it is, in fact, the 
beauty of the analogy which has 
always disposed us to contemplate with 
favour this theory of visible extension. 
At the same time that we will take 
the liberty to add, that both the the- 
ories would deserve and reward a more 
thorough re-examination than they 
have yet received. 

In the further objections of Mr. 
Whewell we do not recognise much 
cogency. It would not follow that 
we could on this theory know no 
figure we had not previously touched 
or traced; the sensation given by a 
circular impression on the expanded 
nerve, having once gained figure, would, 
of course, preserve it as perfectly in re- 
presenting ‘the sun in the firmament 
as the sun on a sign-post. Neither 
would the machinery of the eye have 
been in vain; for the machinery may 
have been prepared in view of the 
subsequent association, as in the pal- 
mary instance of the perception of 
distance,—itself one of the most beau- 
tiful physiological specimens of divine 
intelligence pre-arranging material or- 
ganization to waiton mental laws. In 
the analogy, above noted, of vision with 
touch, the chief reason for the corra- 
diating mechanism of the eye is ob- 
vious. Animpression was to be made 
on the surface of the retina, by figured 
light, such as is made on the palm of 


In Berkeley's Essay on Vision, clvy.—clviii. suggestions may be found 


which would form no unlikely transition to Brown's views. 


* In an article on the philosophy of Berkeley, No. 41, for May, 1836, 


{ Traité des Sensat. Part. i. 11, § 8 
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the hand by figured temperature ; but 
this, on so small an expanse, with so 
vast a picture to copy, was impos- 
sible without a converging machinery. 
« Tf,” in the Apostle’s words, “ the 
whole body were an eye,” tae re- 
spective senses locally coinciding would 
not on this account have demanded this 
difference. Shouldit be objected, that if 
we derive our figures ultimately from 
the operation of limbs “ feeling their 
way,” it is inconceivable that sight 
should so far surpass its teacher,— 
for a man will see with a glance the 
outlines he may be a month learning 
to conjecture blindfold ; the answer is 
to be found in what, with the univer- 
sality of light its excitant, and the 
enormous extent of its own range, is, 
after all, the true ground of the 
matchless prerogatives of vision,—its 
exquisite sensibility to minute diffe- 
rences.* This it is which makes this 
brilliant Pupil of every sense, after its 
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few days or hours of education, out- 
run them all. This it is which enables 
it, as it were to rise above the sphere 
of sense into that of spirit; to mediate 
between these two worlds, by becom- 
ing, through its boundless extent, 
variety, and accuracy of representa- 
tive power, the great storehouse of 
the materials of imagination and ana. 
logy. 

But we must spare our readers 
further excruciation, Time and space 
wane ; nor will these obstinate forms 
stretch their dimensions a particle to 
meet our necessities, They are no- 
torious for having mercilessly declined 
consenting to annihilation for certain 
unhappy lovers of old; we cannot ex- 
pect them te be more complaisant to 
the less romantic requirements of mere 
reviewers. We propose to return to 
Mr. Whewell as soon as our readers 
may be presumed to have recovered 
from this infliction. B. 


GERMAN GHOSTS AND GHOST-SEERS,—-BY IRY$ HERFNER. 


CHAPTER IX.—THE “ DIGNUS VINDICE NODUS.” 


Tue reader may have heard it argued, 
may even possibly on occasion have 
shown himself also not incapable of 
arguing, when the subject of spectral 
visitations and re-appearings of the 
dead has been on the tapis, that, — 
As that only which reflects light can 
become an object of vision,—As that 
only which is material can reflect 
light,—As a spirit is not material,— 
As, consequently, a spirit cannot re- 
flect light,— Therefore, a spirit cannot 
become an object of vision: in other 
words, all ghost-appearing is in the 
nature of things impossible. To all 
which it can but be replied, that the 
logic is good, were it only to the pur- 
pose. Be it, however, conceded to 
the reader versed in the science of op- 
tics that the term ‘* Ghost-appearing ” 
is one which cannot, in strict propriety 
of speech, be justified. It is not, in 
fact, the ghost or spirit, nor even the 
soul, that “ appears,” but the material 
envelope with which the latter, by 


means of the Nervengeist or shaping 
and assimilative principle, invests her- 
self. This envelope, or quasi-corpus, 
framed perhaps of the inspissated oxy- 
gen of our atmosphere (for that 
ghosts deoxidize the air is abundantly 
evident from the sense of oppression 
and difficulty of breathing by which, 
often before they appear, their vicinity 
announces itself), though of suffi- 
ciently subtile texture to transmit the 
greater part of the light that falls 
upon it, and so to remain invisible to 
ordinary eyes, has yet body enough to 
reflect a few weak rays, whereby it 
becomes cognizable to the more deli- 
cate, and perhaps, morbidly susceptible 
visual sense of the ghost-seer. Accord- 
ing to Mrs. Hauffe, it is the inward 
man that sees ghosts, which he looks 
out upon with his own ghostish eye 
(geistiges Auge), through the bodily 
organ of the outward homo. But 
I suspect that this “ ghostish eye” is 
merely the bodily eye in a state of 





* The reader who has ever perused it, will not have forgotten the portion of 
Paley’s picture-language devoted to this subject. Nat. Theol. ch. iii, We mean the 
passage beginning, “ In considering vision as achieved,” &c, 
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heightened sensibility, arising from 
nervous disease, and in which the or- 
gan is capable of receiving impres- 
sions from objects which make none 
upon an eye in the normal state. 
Something analogous we see in the 
preternatural quickness of hearing, 
the stupendous developement of mus- 
cular power, &c., often observed to 
accompany phrensy. If, however, we 
admit that the Clairvoyant or ghost- 
seeing subject is alittle mad, this does 
not, be itremarked, by any means imply 
that his seeing of ghosts is mere hal- 
lucination. His too irritable sense 
does not create itself objects out of 
nothing: it does but apprehend ob- 
jects which, for a healthy sense, would 
be none; but I have said all this, or 
something very like it, before. 

But there are those also who, waiv- 
ing the question of abstract possibility, 
and reasoning not from the nature but 
the fitness of things, will have ghosts 
appear, if at all, only on occasions and 
for purposes of a grave and moment- 
ous character, such as may (so they 
phrase it) comport with the dignity of 
supernatural. intervention,—and who 
pronounce it flatly incredible that 
messengers from beyond the grave 
should be sent into the world on the 
frivolous and fantastical, not to say 
downright foolish errands which, in 
the greater part of ghost-stories, not 
avowedly fictitious (for your mere 
romancer generally keeps in view the 
*‘dignus vindice nodus’’), are alleged 
to bring them. To which objection 
also ghost-seers are not without an 
auswer,—namely, first, that the ghosts 
are not sent into the world ; but come 
of their own accord, and upon errands 
of their own ;—which errands, se- 
condly, do not appear to them, it may 
be presumed, frivolous or fantastical, 
much less foolish. And, thirdly, this 
objection goes upon a very false esti- 
mate which most people make of the 
momentousness of such an event as a 
ghost-appearing. It is no such won- 
derfully great matter that a ghost 
should appear. He is neither of so 
superlative dignity himself (quite the 
reverse !), nor has he so very far to 
come, that we should be lost in asto- 
nishment at seeing him in the midst 
of us, and begin wondering what 
business can be important enough to 
have brought him. Most likely his 
chief difficulty, in coming before us, 


was to overcome the sense of shame, 
which would have held him back from 
exposing himself “in his naked piti- 
fulness” (as Kerner hath it) to the 
eyes of men having the decency and 
comfort of a body. Bengel (wenth I 
quote from memory) says, “ If we 
knew how sorely sensible these poor 
ghosts are of their own naked, un- 
comely state, and how heartfelt an 
acknowledgement there is in them of 
the inestimable advantages enjoyed by 
men in the body, advantages which 
they no longer possess, and which, 
while they did possess them, they did 
not sufficiently consider nor wisely 
use,—we should be convinced that 
these so redoubted creatures have 
more reason to be shy of us than we 
of them.” I have said that ghosts, to 
appear to men, have not so very far 
to come. In fact, they have not, pro- 
perly, to come at all. They are there 
already, and all that is wanted is an 
eye to see them. “Je ne crois pas 
aux revenans,” says a French ghost- 
seer, “mais aux restans:’’—that is, 
he believes that a great part of the 
dead continue to linger about the 
scene of their earthly life, the earthliness 
that is in them holding them as it were 
fast moored there. They are held 
there, not by an outward but by an 
inward constraint: there is magnetic 
relation between them and that which 
in life they embraced and took into 
them and conformed themselves to ;— 
and about it, in their quasi-corporeal 
soul-vehicles, they dotingly hover. 
For the inhabitants of the ghost-world 
differ from us that are still flesh and 
blood, not in being in another place, 
but in another state. Hades is not a 
place, but is the state of being out of 
—therefore invisible to those in—the 
body. The ghosts, as Von Meyer 
thinks, are some of them in the cen- 
tral fiery abyss, having entered thither 
through Stromboli and other volca- 
noes: some are in cellars, vaults, and 
other underground places, but the 
great bulk of them (if bulk can be 
supposed to result from any possible 
aggregation of beings that bulk have 
none) are on the surface of the earth, 
walking in the midst of us, haunting 
our houses, crossing our paths, and 
going to church with us. Some, 
again, are in the air; some—and 
these are the blessed—in the stars, 
where at least one somnambulous lady 
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has been and seen them. But, be they, 
as to place, where they may, being out 
of the body they are in Hades; 
and, could the non-ghost-seeing reader 
find means to visit, bodily, both the 
stars and the central abyss, he would 
be as far from seeing the spirits re- 
spectively inhabiting these localities as 
he now is from being aware of those 
which go gliding around him in the 
places of his daily resort. 

There are people who object that 
fire, even of the central abyss, will 
not burn spirits ; to which Von Meyer 
will, perhaps, reply by the question, 
Will it not burn souls? Will it not 
at any rate burn nerve-spirits? And 
then will he speak of the prodigious 
intensity of the heat of this central 
fire, which, it appears, there exist 
quite sufficient data for calculating. 
And, although the spirit is immaterial, 
and not to be affected by material fire, 
—yet, can this be said likewise of the 
soul, which, if not material, is yet 
physical, being that which we have in 
common with the whole regnum ani- 
male, the intermediate principle be- 
tween the spirit and the body? In 
any wise, the Nervengzist, or nerve- 
spirit, which is not properly a spirit at 
all, but is, as we have already seen, 
that of which the material body is 
the visibility, can be affected by that 
intense and subtle fire ; can feel also, 
being perhaps itself the sentient prin- 
ciple in the body, which, by its inher- 
ence in the nervous system, consti- 
tutes that part of our economy the 
seat, or medium, of sensation. In- 
deed, the case, before referred to, of 
men who having lost a leg have yet, or 
are liable to have, pains as if in the 
toes, seems to prove that the Nerven- 
geist has feeling. 

With respect to the motives which 
induce ghosts to revisit the haunts of 
living men, no doubt they are often 
such as must seem frivolous and in- 
sufficient in the highest degree to us 
who are in possession of our waking 
senses; but it should be considered 
that disembodied souls are in .a state 
closely akin to that of magnetit sleep, 
and that their wanderings on earth 
and spectral appearings are very much 
of the nature of somnambulism. It is 
even possible that, in some cases, they 
are not very distinctly conscious of 
their condition, not fully alive to the 
fact that they are dead; just as we, in 


our dreams, are not always wholly 
awake to the circumstance that we are 
asleep. There are ghosts to whom a 
ghost-seer is an object of as great dread 
and abhorrence as they can possibly be 
to him: they wonder where he can 
have come from, and what he wants, 
and would as fain, were it possible, 
exorcise and “lay” him as he would 
them. These think that their own is 
the normal state of human existence, 
and that people with bodies are some- 
thing preternatural and monstrous. 
The greater part, however, of the 
ghosts that “ appear” evidently know 
that they are ghosts; but, be it observ- 
ed, they are unblessed ghosts, whose 
condition in the invisible world 1s not 
one of rest, but of perpetual gnawing 
care, and inward disquiet; and they 
leave their graves and stray dolefully 
hither and thither, just as a man tor- 
mented with toothache at night will 
rise from his bed and go wandering 
about the house in his misery, to little 
purpose. Many ghosts come with a 
view to their religious improvement. 
Some, again, come for malice; some 
for pure ennui. There are those 
whom physical cold (which they feel 
in their Nervengeist) brings, and hor- 
ror of the darkness in which they 
dwell: these come to “sun themselves” 
in the peculiar flammeous light which 
usually dwells in a ghost-seer’s eyes, 
and which these disconsolate pining 
caitiffs can see from a great way off 
through their dreary Hades-darkness. 
It does not greatly enhance our re- 
spect for the Disembodied as a body 
to meet with such cases (attested in 
the most satisfactory manner) as the 
following : 

On one of the Festivals of the 
Church three grey ghosts appeared in 
Mrs. Hauffe’s room, two females and 
a male: they joined hands all round, 
and were proceeding to solace them- 
selves with a dance, when Mrs, H. 
exclaimed with great indignation, 
«‘ Are ye then devils outright, that no 
time will serve for your unsanctified 
capering but this holy season?” 
Whereupon they decamped with great 
precipitation. The next festival came 
the same three incorrigible subjects 
again, and were disposing themselves 
as before for the dance, when the 
Seeress again addressed them to the 
same effect, and with the same result. 
A black ghost, hideous as a Ghoul, 
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and a grey ghostess showed this lady 
much ill-will while engaged in con- 
verting a certain grey ghost who had 
formerly been gamekeeper to some 
nobleman, and fellow-servant and com- 
panion to the ghostess. The whole 
three had come at first, it seems, merely 
for a lounge, to stare at Mrs. Hauffe, 
who was, no doubt, as great an object 
of curiosity to them as a Eufopean is 
to the Esquimaux (for a ghost-seer, be 
it understood, appears to the ghosts as 
a being who has penetrated into their 
sphere, and they tell one another of 
the stranger, and come to see him). 
The gamekeeper was at this period in 
as hardened a state as the other two, 
and sneered at Mrs. H.’s exhortations 
(for she used to preach to all the 
ghosts that visited her); but after 
some time he became somewhat sof- 
tened, and at last quite changed in his 
sentiments. The others were ex- 
tremely annoyed at his conversion, and 
did all in their power both to draw him 
back and to plague the zealous lady, to 
whom they would come bowing and 
seraping, and paying all sorts of mock- 
compliments in the most provoking 
manner ; and (which seems sufficiently 
absurd) the ghostess threw out hints 
as if there was something like a flirta- 
tion going on between her (Mrs. H.) 
and the grey ghost. But this, the 
latter lady assures us, was mere scan- 
dal, might even arise from some small 
spice of jealousy in the other: “ Wo- 
men-ghosts (weibliche Geister),” says 
Mrs. H., “ when they are wicked, are 
very wicked indeed.” 

Schupart, Professor of Theology, 
was, together with his wife, for a long 
course of years horribly plagued by 
ghoeta, yet without ever seeing them. 

n private and in the presence of 
others, at home and in the houses of 
their friends, were this estimable 
couple mercilessly slapped on the face, 
and otherwise mishandled, all present 
hearing the noise of the blows, which 
however did not give pain in propor- 
tion to the formidableness of their 
sound: that, indeed, no one could have 
stood. The Professor gave an account 
of all this in his Theological prelec- 
tions, which are still in print. 

A man-servant at an old house in 
the country was epileptic, and used 
often to fall down in his chamber, and 
writhe and beat himself on the floor in 
his fit, so as to be heard in the room 








below. He was of a proud and gloomy 
spirit; and one day, having been 
quarrelled with by a fellow-servant, 
he told the latter that she should 
sorely rue the galling things she had 
said to him. On which he went out 
and hanged himself, but continued 
afterwards to haunt that house in a 
very strange and ghastly manner, the 
noise of his falling down, and all that 
buffeting and battling on the floor 
being still, from below, heard as in 
that same room exactly at the intervals 
at which he had commonly had his 
epilepsy. This griesly Spuk lasted for 
seven years, long before the expiration 
of which time, however, the offending 
fellow-servant, worn out by the horror 
of it, died. 

From the foregoing case it may 
perhaps be inferred that epilepsy is not 
properly a disease of the body, but has 
its seat in the inner being, probably 
in the Nervengeist. 

A gentleman came to visit certain 
friends of his (and of Kerner’s) whose 
house was haunted. As they sat and 
talked together he took out of his 
pocket a musical snuff-box, set it 
a-playing, and placed it on the table. 
The ghost, whom the mistress of the 
house alone had the gift to see, though 
all the family were in other ways fre- 
quently made aware of his presence, 
stood by and listened with eager de- 
light. In the evening he came to the 
mistress of the house as she sat alone, 
and stood ducking and bobbing after 
his manner, and staring at her dis- 
mally with his dim goggle eyes. 

“What do you want?” said the 
lady. 

* Little music,” sighed the ghost, 
making another bob: “ ‘ box play, 
ma’am—box play, ma’am.’ 

Andstill he genuflected, and glowred 
at her dolefully. 

* Go away,” cried she: “ I haven't 
got the box. It isn’t mine: it belongs 
to the gentleman that was here in the 
morning, and he has it in his pocket.” 

The ghost vanished, but all the 
evening low sighings were heard about 
the house, and the words, “little 
music,” and “box play,” seemed to 
go flitting, in a thin soliloquizing 
voice, from room to room; and out 
of obscure, far-off parts of the wide 
parlour would a faint grey shape start 
into half-visibility, and hastily evanish 
again as the lady glanced sternly in 
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that direction. Now, it happened that 
the gentleman who owned the box 
slept that night in the house. So, 
after all were gone to bed, and were 
fallen asleep, the lady was awakened 
by hearing, as it seemed, a distant 
and half-lost, dream-like strain of 
music. She sat up and listened: the 
sound came from the antechamber, 
and was now recognised by the lady 
as that of the musical snuff-box. She 
rose and went out into the antecham- 
ber, where, having struck a light, she 
found that the visitor had left his coat 
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hanging, with the box in the pocket of 
it. The ghost stood by looking won- 
derfully consoled: as soon as he saw 
the lady he began to drop curtsies as 
usual, goggling ruefully at every bob, 
and repeating, “ Little music, ma’am 
— box play, ma’am— ghost make, 
ma'am.” That he had set the box 
a-pla ing was evident enough; but 
how he had found out the mystery of 
winding it up (for it had played itself 
down during the morning visit, and so 
remained during the rest of the day) 
stands as yet unexplained. 


CHAPTER X.——POWER OF IMAGINATION, 


I come now to speak of Ecstasy, which 
is a passing of the soul out of the 
bodily sphere, the body continuing 
alive. The first or lowest stage of 
this is the very common one of reve- 
rie, or what we call absence of mind: 
after this come the successive grades 
of magnetic sleep, wherein times and 
places far distant become present to 
the soul: finally comes a stage in 
which the soul is not wholly out of 
the body, but is capable of spectrally 
presenting herself where and to whom 
she will, in the same manner as those 
already departed. And as the dead 
do not always know themselves to be 
dead, so do the extatic also many 
times not apprehend this their state, 
but deem themselves to be bodily pre- 
sent where they are so only in spirit. 
Nothing can more surely and swiftly 
undermine life than frequent ecstacy, 
every occurrence of which is a shock 
to the nervous system, perhaps the 
severest it can sustain : hence, death, 
during one of these mystic incorpo- 
realizings, is by no means an unlikely 
result ;-and the “ethereal particle,” 
on stooping from her flight sublime, 
and disposing herself to re-enter her 
earthly tent, may encounter the awk- 
ward surprise of discovering that it 
has been struck in her absence. To 
find that one has missed one’s own 
deathbed-scene must, one should 
think, be. rather. trying, especially 
when one considers that it would 
robably have gone off much better 

ad one been in time to take a part in 
it. Still more vexatious were the not 
impossible case of returning too late 
for one’s proper funeral. But come 
we to facts. 


In a certain village of the Rhenish 
country a man went to visit, on her 
deathbed, an aunt of his, who had 
been, as he admits, but an ill-con- 
ditioned shrew,—for the rest, no un- 
notable house-dame. On coming to 
the door and ringing for admit- 
tance, to his surprise it was opened to 
him by his aunt herself, in her usual 
housewifely attire, and with her great 
bunch of keys in her hand. She said 
nothing, but ushered him into a room 
where, to his more than surprise, to his 
great wonder and fear, he found lying 
in bed, insensible, and in a dying state, 
this very aunt whom he hadcome to see, 
and who had received and shown him 
in. The same day she died; but 
when the day of her burial came, this 
man, as also a neighbour who attended 
the funeral, saw her, habited as be- 
fore, and with her bunch of keys as 
usual, place herself on the vehicle that 
carried the coffin, and so proceed to 
the grave, where, when the coffin was 
set down, she seated herself upon it, 
and only then disappeared when it was 
ieoured, into the earth. 

(Let us here remark, en parenthese, 
that ghosts go as assiduously to fune- 
rals as to church; not all ghosts, 
however, to all funerals, but like to 
like: white-robed and radiant forms 
accompany the remains of a good man 
to the grave: on the other hand, 
when one dies whose portion is with 
ungraced spirits (unbegnddigte Geis- 
ter), not only are all manner of foulest 
goblin-shapes, black and grey, seen to 
attend the funeral, but heading the 
ill-omened train appears the defunct 
himself, following close after the 


coffin; and performing, very properly, 
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the part of chief-mourner for him- 
self.) 

Here was now a soul going about 
in quasi-corporeal vehicle of atmos- 

heric air, of the nerve-spirit’s fash- 
i1oning, while the body was still alive, 
though indeed insensible. And you 
see the soul took, instinctively, her 
own long-since appropriated om 
ance, namely, of a woman with keys. 
To her consciousness, her keys were 
asa part of her physiognomy, a fea- 
ture without which she would not 
have recognised herself: she could 
not imagine herself without her keys. 
And it was, indeed, by the force of 
imagination that her form was thus 
presented, at the door, to the eyes of 
her nephew ; not Ais imagination but 
hers. (The door itself she opened by 
the same power by which ghosts throw 
knives, &c. and by which that gentle 
goblin mentioned in the preceding 
chapter wound up the musical snuff- 
box.) Meanwhile the body lay in 
stupor, the soul having imagined her- 
self out of it. This, then, throws 
some light on the theory of what 
are called “ fetches” in Ireland, 
“wraiths” in Scotland, “ double-go- 
ers” (Doppel-giinger) in Germany: I 
mean apparitions of persons yet living, 
seen elsewhere than where such per- 
sons bodily are. These are among us 
accounted signs of the death of the per- 
sons so seen; whose form it is also 
erroneously supposed that a certain 
spirit assumes for the occasion. They 
are not, however, signs (in the sense 
in which the word is used) of any 
thing, the simple fact being that the 
soul of the person seen is going about, 
as the soul of that shrewish woman 
was, without the body; and it would 
probably be found, were inquiry 
made, that the person was, in each 
case, at the moment of being seen, ac- 
tually in a state either of delirium or 
coma; or, if in good health, at least 
in a dreamy and absent frame (par- 
taking of the magnetic character). It 
is in sickly and failing states of the 
body that the nerve-spirit does most 
easily aoe itself from the nerves, 
and yield to the solicitings of the im- 
aginative soul, and go out to wander 
with her whither she will. And because, 
in such states, death is generally very 
near, and does indeed soon after the 
apparition follow, therefore . people 
who do not know the philosophy of 





the thing superstitiously take the ap- 
parition to be a sign of death, mean- 
ing thereby not a symptom of a state 
in which it is not likely that the sub- 
ject of it should live long, but a mere 
arbitrary (however significant) sign, 
to be placed in the same category with 
the ticking of the death-watch, or the 
shooting of a “ coffin” out of the fire, 
a sort of revelation, in dumb show, 
that a certain person is soon to die. 
A person whose fetch is seen will pro- 
bably soon die, since, already, the con- 
nexion of soul with body in him is 
much loosened. But it is quite pos- 
sible that the dissolving bond may 
again be drawn close, and the man not 
die, but wholly recover and get out of 
that morbid state. Or it may be that 
he is constitutionally dreamy and apt 
to be out of himself, in which case the 
appearing of his “ fetch” indicates no 
particular state of ill health. 

A man somewhere in Germany 
met himself in the street, yet did not 
die ; lived at least to write Kerner an 
account of it. Another, lying in a 
sort of half-conscious state on his bed, 
being then weak, and slowly conva- 
lescent from a severe illness, saw him- 
self, in the very dressing-gown and 
slippers, in which he was lying half- 
dreaming there, glide away noiselessly 
from the bed-side to the chamber- 
door, and go out thereat. No doubt 
the invalid had been longing pro- 
foundly—though without being able 
to say, if suddenly asked, what he was 
thinking of—to be once more out of 
the sick-room, in the world, under the 
wide heavens, and among men. Mrs, 
Hauffe used in her higher magnetic 
states sometimes to get quite out of 
her body, and contemplate it as it lay 
knowing nothing of the matter on the 
bed. ‘Touching “ ungraced ghosts,” 
that go to their own funerals, such as 
that shrewish woman with the keys, 
it may be asked whether they do not 
sit by their own bodies in the grave, 
and witness things which, to those 
who have been particularly tender of 
their own flesh, can yield little satis- 
faction. 

The following is an instance of 
magnetic relation, or mysterious psy- 
chic sympathy, subsisting between 
persons who had never met, and who 
were in no. way acquainted, nor so 
much as aware of each other's exis- 
tence. A schoolmaster dreamed that 
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he was in a certain town (in which he 
had never been bodily); and that, 
passing by the Lottery Office, he saw 
a Number placarded in large figures 
on the outside, whereupon he went in, 
and saw a clerk in the Office to whom 
he spoke about buying that Number. 
Some time after, this schoo)master 
happened to be bodily in that town, 
and his dream coming to his recollec- 
tion he resolved to visit the Lottery 
Office, and see if “the artist within 
him” had on that night pictured it 
truly. A thrill ran through him as 
he recognised it: he hardly felt that 
he was more awake, and it more 
really before him, now, than when he 
saw it in his dream. He could not 
but goin. The passage, the interior 
of the Office, were as familiar to him 
as the front of the house; but “ the 
worst of all”—as he says himself— 
was when the very clerk, seated in the 
very corner, and at the very desk, he 
had dreamed of, greeted him with a 
‘Good morrow, Herr Schulmeister ! 
—Come about Number so-and-so ?— 
Sorry to tell you we sold it yes- 
terday.” ‘Surely I’m bewitched,” 
thought the schoolmaster : “ or is this 
perhaps the dream; and was what I 
have been holding for a dream the 
reality ?”—then, aloud, he said, “ You 
appear to know me, sir: allow me to 
say you have the advantage of me, as 
I have now for the first time the 
pleasure of seeing you?” The clerk 
smiled: “ Then I,” said he, “ Herr 
Schulmeister, saw you, on such a 
night,”—naming the night of the 
schoolmaster’s dream,— though in- 
deed not with waking eyes. I dreamt 
I was here at my desk; and you, just 
as I see you at this moment, came 
into the Office, and asked me about a 
ticket, Number so-and-so, which you 
had a mind to buy.” The fact was 
that the two souls, of the clerk and 
the schoolmaster, had really met that 
night at the Lottery Office,—their 
bodies being all the while snug in 
their respective beds,—and talked 
about that ticket, each soul never 
doubting that it had its body with it. 
Had a ghost-seer had the luck to be in 
the Office that night, he would have 
seen those two souls there, transacting 
imaginary business. 

Let the reader now picture to him- 
self a lonely sick-chamber, at mid- 
night ; the only room in a drearily 
ot. XVII.—No. 98. 






large, old-fashionéd house in which a 
light still burns; for indeed the only 
inhabitants of the house are now two 
sisters, one of whom lies there in sick- 
ness, which, ere many days pass, death 
will close; the other sits at a small 
table, at some distance from the sick- 
bed: there is a book in her hand, but 
the unsnuffed candle burns dimly, and 
the seeming reader's thoughts are— 
not indeed far away, for they are still 
in the old house,—but they are with 
the time so long, long gone by, when 
its chambers rang merrily with the 
voices of those whom this her last left 
companion shall now so soon follow. 
** On a sudden,” so she writes to Ker- 
ner, “I started, and felt shaken with 
a strange fear, as if I knew not what 
of ghastly and shapeless were passing 
near me. I recollected myself, and 
looked towards my sister’s bed, to see 
if she were awake, or wanted any thing. 
My shadow was upon the bed, for I 
had purposely so placed myself in sit- 
ting down as to shade the light from 
my patient’s eyes,—but it seemed to 
me as if I could discern, in the obscu- 
rity, wo dim white forms lying side by 
side. I moved, so as to let the light 
fall on the bed, and saw plainly that 
there lay there beside my sister an- 
other figure. ‘It is an illusion,’ said 
I; ‘my nerves are in a wretched 
state: I suppose it is the effect of 
watching,’ (for I had not lain down 
for several nights.) I stood up, and 
went over to the bedside, but the 
‘illusion’ did not cease. There lay 
palpably before me, apparently more 
in stupor than in sleep, both with the 
same pale face, the same half-opened, 
parched lips, the same expression of 
suffering and weakness, two figures of 
my sister, so perfectly alike that I 
could not tell which was the phantom, 
and which flesh and blood. My heart 
beat violently, but I still said to my- 
self, ‘It is an illusion,—it is night- 
mare: the moment I do but speak it 
will vanish:’ then, aloud, I said ¢ Sis- 
ter!’ As the word passed my lips the 
two shapes, swiftly as thought, glided 
into one. ‘ It was an illusion,’ thought 
I: ‘the fault was in my own eyes. I 
have often experienced the same thing 
when gazing absently at the letters of 
a book.” At the same moment my 
sister had opened her eyes, and looked 
heavily at me, then made a sign for 
drink, I gave it her: she drank 
g 
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eagerly; then, as she gave me back 
the cup, said with a languid smile, 
«I’m glad you spoke to me, for I have 
been in a strange bewildered way; it 
seemed to me that I was two people, 
and lay here side by side on the bed ; 
and it troubled me that I could not 
make out which was myself.’ I leave 
you to imagine the feeling which these 
words gave me: however, I told her 
nothing about what I had seen. The 
same appearance afterwards presented 
itself often, until my dear sister's 
death.” 

Another correspondent of Kerner’s 
had an ancient servant-maid, part of 
whose business was to bring him every 
morning, I think at two o'clock, at any 
rate at some very early hour, a cup of 
coffee, which he took as he lay in bed. 
There was no steeple-clock in the 
neighbourhood, and the house-clock 
was out of order,—did not strike; so 
that the servant had no means of 
knowing when it was time to get up 
and make ready her master’s coffee, 
but must needs rise at whatever hour 
she might chance to wake, go to her 
master’s room, take his watch from 
the nail on which it hung, and bring 
it to him to tell her the hour. It 
would certainly be hard to contrive a 
more effectual way of rendering sleep 
uneasy to any one than this was: this 
poor old servant could never be with- 
out the dread of outsleeping the hour; 
nor, if she awoke at any time during 
the night, could she be sure that it 
was not yet necessary to get up and go 
to her master to make the usual in- 
quiry. And then she was naturally 
an anxious soul, and one with whom 
punctuality was a kind of mania. One 
can conceive how such a creature as 
this must have been haunted all night 
with the sense of what was to be done 
in the morning. Well, one morning 
her master saw her come into his 
chamber as usual, go to the place 
where the watch hung, and then come 
towards him with it in her hand: he 
stretched out his hand to take it, at 
the same time bidding her “ good 
morning,” when she suddenly turned 
away without speaking, and went out 
of theroom. He called after her, but 
there was no answer; and after wait- 
ing a while he got up, called her again 
from the head of the stairs, and, still 
getting no answer, went down stairs 
and ‘into her-reom, where he found 
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her, in bed, in the profoundest sleep, 
from which, only after repeated call- 
ing and shaking could she be got to 
awake, and come, slowly, to recollec- 
tion, The same thing happened often 
afterwards ; and the master, having 
ascertained that it was sure to happen 
after he had particularly charged the 
poor old creature overnight not to 
oversleep herself in the morning, did 
this continually by way of experiment, 
and so had continually a phantasmal 
visit of the good soul before the real 
bodily one. This would take place at 
all hours of the night, sometimes when 
she could but just have dropped asleep 
on lying down. It had always been a 
custom of his, at her coming into his 
room, to speak to her; and he did so 
now involuntarily at the phantasmal 
visit, whereupon immediately the 
“fetch” hurried away. He resolved 
again and again not to speak, but to 
see the thing once out; yet never 
could accomplish this ; but always, on 
the appearing of the phantom, had 
already spoken before he could recol- 
lect himself: it seemed as if the words 
were magnetically drawn out of him. 
At last this servant (well for her) left 
him; and another came, on whom he, 
being of a philosophical turn of mind, 
humanely resolved to make the same 
“experiment.” Accordingly he used 
to charge her at night net to oversleep 
herself ; and would sometimes repeat 
this again and again of an evening 
until he put the woman out of humour 
a little, and got a sharp enough an- 
swer; but never during all the time 
she was in his service did her soul 
come to him without her body. The 
reason was, she was not anxious: she 
was as punctual as her predecessor, 
but punctuality with her was habit, 
with the other morality. 

One thing to be observed on this 
story is, that the master himself had a 
ghost-seeing eye, otherwise he would 
have known nothing of these visits of 
his maid’s soul to his chamber. The 
truth is, that there must have sub- 
sisted between the two a very peculiar 
magnetic Rapport, which also accounts 
for the constraint that was upon the 
master to speak to the phantom. It is 
often the case that persons who see 
ghosts, and desire to speak to these, 
are unable to bring out a word; not, 
as might be thought, that the tongue 
of the seer is paralysed by terror, ut 
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that he is not sufficiently withdrawn into 
the sphere of the inner life, not suffi- 
ciently in relation with the spiritual 
being present to him. He is but par- 
tially in communication with the in- 
corporeal world: the insulating life of 
sense still hems him with its phenom- 
ena, and his earthly nature shrinks 
from holding converse with a visitant 
alien to itssphere. It is further to be 
observed that sceptical people, who 
resolve all such cases into mere “ work- 
ings of the imagination,” are not so far 
astray, if only they will admit (which 
few perhaps will do) that the “ima- 
gination” or Shaping Power at work 
is not that of the person seeing, but of 
the person seen; that the latter and 
not the former is the subject of what- 
ever “illusion” is in the case. The 
very thing which the sceptical people 
say of the ghost-believers is far more 
emphatically true of themselves,— 
namely, that they know not how great 
is the power of imagination. They 
will, for example, not think it very 
wonderful that the imagination of the 
sick person in one of the cases above- 
mentioned should present to herself as 
lying double on the bed; but that the 
same imagination of the sick person 
should so present her also to her sister 
they will not believe. They would 
rather that any thing imaginary in the 
case were at once denied (which could 
not be done with truth) than hear 
such doctrine as this. 

Remark, O ye sceptical people, to 
your confusion, that the imagination of 
that shrewish aunt could even furnish 
her witha bunch of keys visible to her 
nephew ; that the same faculty in the 
anxious old maid-servant could bring 
her into her master’s room without a 
watch in her hand, and could, after 
she had been to the spot where there 
hung one, place in her hand the sem- 
blance of this; which her master 
could see,—but by which, one may 
fear, even had the phantom not been 
scared away by his speaking to her, it 
would have been beyond his skill to 
tell the hour. 

Proctor Dirien, of the Caroline 
College in Brunswick, having died in 
his tobacconist’s debt, and being trou- 
bled in his conscience about it, ingen- 
iously appeared to Professor Oeder of 
the same university with a short pipe 
in his mouth, from which sign (the 
work of the dead man’s imagination) 
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the Professor with great sagacity di- 
vined the object of the apparition, and 
made the necessary communication to 
the executors of the deceased. 

It is from a similar working of ima- 
gination that ghosts, of the black and 
grey kinds, appear not exactly accord- 
ing to the age they had reached when 
they died, but as they looked at that 
particular epoch of their lives at which 
the sins which most influenced their 
destinies were committed. Women 
who have been guilty of infanticide 
appear with blood-spots on their 
clothes, and often with the phantom of 
a murdered babe in their arms. 

In such a case it is not the soul of 
the murdered infant that accompanies 
that of the guilty mother: it is but a 
spectral birth of the imagination of the 
latter, fecundated by conscience. For 
the products of the imagination have a 
reality, which, although it be but sub- 
jective, that is, subsisting only in 
and for the imagining subject,—will 
yet assume all the character of an ob- 
jective reality for those who either 
dwell habitually in the sphere of the 
inward life, or, coming into psychic re- 
lation with the said imagining subject, 
partake of his inward consciousness, 
and see with the eyes of his soul. 

Is not a man often haunted in life 
by his own ghost? He who has, for 
instance, committed a murder many 
years ago is still and ever present 
to his own inward eye not as other 
men now sce him, nor as his looking- 
glass reflects him, but with the fea- 
tures, the clothes, the blood-marks 
also, which he had just after the deed ; 
with the instrument of it, too, in his 
hand. This is the image under which 
he inwardly contemplates himself, and 
which, instinctively, his soul will as- 
sume in Hades; yea, also in this life, 
if, being in a magnetic extasy, he visit 
others in their dreams, or in other 
states which will bring them into rela- 
tion with the extra-sensuous world: a 
ghost-seer will ever see this man in the 
form in which the man inwardly sees 
himself. It is neither to be said,” 
writes Franz Baader, “that that In- 
imaging wherewith the Fury of Con- 
science pursues an evil-doer is merely 
a phantom of this latter's own creating, 
and having no objective reality,—nor 
yet is this to be said if, as in the cases 
of the extatic and the departed, this 
In-imaging do also outwardly make it- 
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self objective.unto him, and this Ob- 
jective-making at last extend itself 
also to others.” Whether Franz be 
right in these observations,—the reader 
who understands him will be all the 
better able to form an opinion. 

Before quitting this part of the sub- 
ject let me remark that Von Meyer, or 

aader, I forget which, refers to the 
imagination as the agent, and to mag- 
netism, as the instrument, all effects 
called magical ; and observes that the 
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etymology of these three words is the 
same, their common root being the 
syllable mag. Thus the magician is 
one who, by means of magnetism, 
gives to the workings of his magina- 
tion objective reality, i. e. reality for 
others ; namely for those to whom he 
places himself in magnetic Rapport. 
And so, every magnetiser is properly 
a magician, though by no means al- 
ways a conjurer, 
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Tue reader must not suppose, with 
Baron Swedenborg, that all sprites and 
spectral beings whatever are souls of 
departed men, nor would he do well 
to take too readily at their word all 
that give themselves out for such. 
There are elemental spirits of various 
kinds, a rabblement of goblins and 
elves, and such like thin equivocal en- 
tities, infesting every department of 
nature; their form approximating 
more or less to the human, according 
as there is in them more or less of the 
intelligence and inward rectitude of 
which that form is the type. These 
often show themselves ; and are easily 
mistaken for re-appearing souls of the 
dead, for which also they commonly 
endeavour to pass. Von Meyer thinks 
that oe are the agents in a great 
part of those cases of demoniacal pos- 
session which are of so frequent occur- 
rence in Germany; though in the 
greater number of instances he be- 
lieves possession to be the work of 
spirits belonging to the class of un- 
blessed dead: an opinion which I do 
not recommend to the reader’s adop- 
tion. The elemental spirits are by 
the vulgar very generally confounded 
with the fallen angels, or devils proper ; 
but they are beings of altogether a 
different order, their nature being 
physical, and their disposition, though 
oftener mischievous than the reverse, 
by no means of the same depravity as 
that of the others,—their mischief, in- 
deed, being rather fantastic and apish 
than diabolic. The following case, 
which is related by a clergyman of the 
** Evangelical ” communion, a man, as 
Von Meyer attests, eminently respect- 
able, and entirely incapable of the 
practice of “verifying untrue things,” 


gives us some insight into the charac- 
ter and habits of this spiritual tribe. 
Igive the narrative in the reverend 
gentleman’s own words : — 

“I was engaged in a_ pedestrian 
summer tour, and, finding myself at 
Neuenstadt on the Linde, where I 
had arranged to stop for a day or 
two, I had walked out to see a friend 
resident in one of the neighbouring 
villages, and was returning at a late 
hour of the night to my quarters. 
Being arrived within half a league of 
the little town, at a place where the 
ground slopes away from the road- 
side to the bank of the Linde, and 
again swells up on the other side of 
the river into a steep hill, crowned 
with the village and castle of W., I 
saw what I took to be an ignis fatuus, 
or errant-fire (Irrlicht), of extraor- 
dinary splendour shoot swiftly down 
from the said village, across the river, 
into the road, and away back again. 
Hereupon, chancing to turn my eyes 
in the direction of the castle, I was 
aware of a light in one of its windows 
which had not appeared there before, 
but which it by no means came into 
my mind to identify with my ignis 
fatuus, when, behold! on a sudden, 
this light issued forth from the win- 
dow, sprang to the ground, made a 
bound or two, then, taking the ap- 
pearance of a great fire, came stream- 
ing wildly down the hill, took a 
vaulting leap over the river, and so, 
contracting itself again to its former 
size, proceeded rapidly across the 
meadows in the bottom, and up the 
ploughed fields on the slope, straight 
towards me. All this, which was a 
gocd quarter of an hour's way, had 
the light made in, I would say, eight 
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or ten seconds; and now it halted a 
moment. in the ploughed field about 
twenty, or five and twenty paces off, 
then set itself in march, like a man 
carrying a lantern, whereby I quite 
plainly saw the motion of the hand 
which carried the light move itself 
according to the pace of the walker, 
as also the motion of the thigh be- 
hind the lantern, holding step for 
step with me. Never before this had 
I trembled at the sight of a spirit, 
whereof I have encountered many ; 
but now I fell into a sore trepidation, 
so that I began to pray for courage 
and good heart, if perchance the evil 
thing had a mind to come upon me 
bodily ; however, after it had gone 
about a hundred paces with me, it 
turned about, and flew with the same 
swiftness, and in the same manner 
as it had come, hack into its house 
again, where after a few seconds, it 
vanished. And now I began to up- 
braid myself for my foolish fear, and 
to wish that I might see the strange 
thing once more. Soon was my wish 
fulfilled: after, perhaps, seven or 
eight minutes, the light showed itself 
in the castle again, darted a second 
time, as at first, across the valley, and 
up the slope with the speed of wind 
towards me, and after a moment's 
halt in the ploughed field, twenty 
paces off, began to walk with me as 
before, step for step. But if I had 
trembled the first time, I confess that 
this time I fairly quaked, so that I 
could not contain myself, but must 
cry out to heaven for support, and for 
the gift of a steadfast heart, that 
should fear no created thing, but only 
the Creator of all: which words as I 
spake with a loud voice, the ghost 
again sped away, as at the first time. 
You may be sure I did not desire a 
third sight of it; but whereas I re- 
membered often to have said in con- 
versation and in my writings, that it 
ill became a Christian to suffer spirit 
or spectre of any kind to disturb or 
put him in fear, I now earnestly re- 
solved to be more indulgent for the 
future towards such as gave way to 
terrors of this description, which 
after all, have a great deal more to 
do with a man's nerves than with his 
religious principles. 

“The following morning I took 
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the opportunity, which my sojoarn-in 
this place afforded me, of conversing 
with a man of great experience and 
judgment in matters of this kind, the 
excellent Herr Stadtrath (Town's- 
councillor) Sekel. Patriarchal sim- 
plicity and trueheartedness character- 
ize this fine old man, who, now not 
far from his eightieth year, counts it 
not too much to walk between three 
and four leagues across the country 
of a morning, labour the whole day 
in the open field, and walk home 
again in the evening. I told him 
my adventure, the effect of which, in 
so grievously affraying me, seemed to 
amuse him not a little. ‘Ah!’ com- 
mented he, ‘I know that ghost well. 
Many a walk have we had together, 
he and I: when I go that road at 
night, he seldom fails to bear me 
company some quarter of a league or 
so of the way, and then starts off 
right across the field again home. He 
is no fire-spirit,* though, but has his 
regular shape of a man like you or 
me; and is, if you saw him near, 
transparent, and of a bright sulphur- 
colour.’ The old gentleman said this 
with as much sang froid, and with 
the same air of scientific precision, as 
if the subject of his description had 
been not a ghost but a topaz. 

** You have seen,’ observed I, ‘a 
great many ghosts:—now is it pos- 
sible that no one of them has ever 
affected you with any thing like a 
sensation of fear ?’ 

“ ¢ Fear,’ replied he, ‘no ghost has 
ever yet caused me. But certainly, 
according to the kind of spirit, I 
have experienced at one time a plea- 
surable, at another an altogether dis- 
agreeable and repulsive feeling :—the 
most part, however, of these appa- 
ritions affect me strictly in no way 
at all. For instance, 1 was on my 
way home from B one dark rainy 
night. Now there is a place where 
the way runs close by the brink of a 
deep hollow ; and just here I was, 
when, all on a sudden, the light in my 
lantern went out. It was annoying 
enough, but what help?—I had no- 
thing for it but to stand still, and 
wait for the clouds to break a little, 
so that I could see my way, and not 
go headforemost down into the hol- 
low. As I stood smoking my pipe, 
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arid watching thé clouds; I heard 


some one near me smack his lips, 
and make as if he were smoking. I 
looked round, and saw a dark shape, 
but transparent. I knew the fellow 
in a moment,—said in my own mind, 
You smoke, it seems ;’ and looked 
at the clouds again. Well, I stood 
some five or six minutes, the fellow 
at my side still smoking on, —when 
suddenly my light burned up again as 
bright as ever, and I could go my 
way home without hindrance. Now, 
whether this ghost had actually first 
ut out my lantern, and then lighted 
it again,—or whether he had in some 
way or other hid the light from me 
for a certain time, I do not know; 
but this I can say, that the occurrence 
did not in the slightest degree alarm 
er disturb me,—did not, in short, 
affect me in any way whatsoever.’ 

«Don't you pity these creatures 
very much?’ asked I. 

«*¢ Pity them!’ cried he :—‘ what 
for ?— Because they are ghosts ?’ 

“No, said I: ‘not exactly be- 
cause they are ghosts ;—but consider 
what miserable beings they are. My 
opinion is, that they should be the ob- 
jects of our most heartfelt commiser- 
ation; and, did not fear overpower 
me, or a certain horror hold me back, 
] would draw near to them with the 
tenderest compassion. Now do not 
you feel it your duty to testify any 
such feeling towards these unhappy 
creatures ? Do you never address them 
a word of exhortation ?’ 

“He laughed. ‘Choice subjects,’ 
said he, ‘for a word of exhortation! 
But you shall judge for yourself. I 
have many times passed the night in 
the old castle of W ,in the win- 
dows of which you saw that ghost 
with the lantern display himself,—and 
have almost always seen apparitions 
there: whether there be a nest of 
them in the old house, or whether it 
be one and the same, that appears un- 
der different forms, I know not; but 
I have hardly ever seen the same 
shape two nights. Once I lay quiet 
in bed, and was just falling asleep, 
when a man began to go to and fro in 
the chamber, who, as often as he 
passed by the bed, stooped down over 
me, and looked me in the face ; but I 
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let it be, and went to sleep ; and when 
I awoke next morning, before day- 
break as usual, well refreshed, there 
was he still, going to and fro; and 
still, each time, as he passed the bed, 
he looked in my face: at length as the 
day dawned and I was about getting 
up, he vanished. Another time I 
awoke a short time after dropping 
asleep, and saw the room lighted 
up with a number of sconces: it was 
not long before I fell asleep again, 
but when I awoke in the morning the 
lights were still there: then 1 saw 
them gradually one after another go 
out.* Another night, just as I had 
stepped into bed, came a giant of a 
fellow, with a huge candlestick and a 
burning candle in it, near the thick- 
ness of my arm,—slowly stalking in at 
the door. I had already, before the 
door opened, heard him outside of it, 
and sat up in the bed: then such a 
feeling of abomination took hold of 
me that I sprang out of bed, and with 
both hands dashed the door with all 
my might in the fellow’s face, so that 
he was fairly hurled back, and made 
ho more attempts to come in that 
night. But again another time, and 
in that same chamber, there came such 
a din that I was persuaded the house 
was falling, and the roof tumbling right 
in upon me as I lay, and awoke in 
some alarm. I was relieved, how- 
ever, on sitting up, to see that it was 
nothing but a monster of a bear, which 
sat there on a bench over against me, 
grinning, lolling out its tongue, lick- 
ing its jaws, wrinkling up its snout, 
and grinding its horrid teeth at me. 
Wishing to have a nearer view of the 
brute, | crossed my arms and leaned 
with my breast over the foot-board of 
the bed, and so looked full at it for 
about a minute; when, seeing it still 
grin, and make villanous faces at me, 
I could contain myself no longer, but 
laughed as I never laughed in my life 
before, till I had to hold my sides, and 
the bed fairly shook under me. The 
goblin couldn’t stand that: I don’t 
think any goblin could stand it. He 
was completely put out, vanished 
abruptly, and I never saw him again. 
Now I put it to your good sense, [ 
put it to your candour, how should I 
have any such feelings as you speak of 
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towards such customers? Tender 
compassion, truly! I feel nothing for 
them but abhorrence and contempt.’ 

«7 wish,’ said I, ‘I had your 
nerves.’ ” 

Many other stories, not less won- 
derful than the foregoing, did the 
Herr Stadtrath Sekel relate to “the 
respectable Pfarrer (or parish-minis- 
ter) H—,”—namely howthe Amtmann 
or Bailie of B—, was rolled in the mire 
by a ghost which met him as he rode 
home from D—, where he had talked 
lewd ribaldry as he sat in the common 
room of the inn :—also, how a ghostess 
lamed a bricklayer who stole bricks 
from an old ruinous chapel which 
she haunted, and put them down in 
the bill as bought of the brickmaker,— 
and how, at the intercession of the 
Herr Stadtrath, she was prevailed on 
to forgive and forget, and let the man 
have the use of his limb again :—also 
how a ghost, with four voices, sang a 
psalm one evening to his (the Herr 
Stadtrath’s) accompaniment on the 
guitar. The tones, Mr. Sekel says, 
were quite wonderfully pure, far 
stronger, fuller, and more brilliant 
than any earthly music of harp or 
flute; the harmony the most perfect 
conceivable. Instances of this last 
kind, Von Meyer tells us, are not in- 
frequent. They are, however, but 
equivocal: Kerner mentions, in an 
account of some cases of possession 
which came under his observation, 
that the demons present, wishing to 
pass for good spirits, bid sing hymns 
and pray, and even themselves joined 
in the sacred strains which, in iil-ad- 
vised compliance with this direction, 
were sung. This, unless we suppose 
the demons in question to have been 
elemental spirits, is clean contrary to 
what Luther asserts in his Table 
Talk, namely, that the devil cannot 
endure music, and is an implacable 
enemy to it; that it vexeth him, and 
distresseth him much, and that you 
cannot spite him worse than by sing- 
ing, be the matter sung what it may. 
Tieck assures us that among the ob- 
jects of diabolic antipathy are to be 
reckoned all harmony whatsoever, all 
proportion, all rhythmic movement,— 
so that even his own “ tattoo,” it 
would seem, has no charms for the 
contrarious fiend, unless you beat it 
out of time. Also his limping about 
on two incongruous, unassorted legs, 
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ore of a man, the other of an ox, (org 
as they have it in Germany, of a horse,} 
is a matter not of necessity, but of 
taste. All which, supposing it trues 
would lead us to ascribe to some other 
authorship (and most likely to that of 
some of the elemental spirits, who have 
a sense of the beautiful, though warped 
by a passion for the grotesque) the mu- 
sical compositions which bear, in unin- 
tended irony, the name of the Great 
Untuneful; as for instance the so- 
called “ Devil’s Sonata,” which he is 
related to have played to Tartini on 
the fiddle, as that musician lay in & 
dream,—in like manner the “ Devil’s 
Jig,” the “ Devil's Hornpipe,” and sun- 
dry other alleged emanations of the 
same genius,—if genius he may be 
called in whom is no geniality, no 
creativeness, no constructiveness,— 
“der Geist, der stets verneint,” the spirit 
of perpetual negation, of whose works 
the symbol is zero, the serpent biting 
its own tail, typifying effort that issues 
in nothing, but ever loseth itself in it- 
self, and endeth where it began. 

But to return to our Town’s-coun- 
cillor, with whom we have not yet 
quite done ;—it is the present writer’s 
impression that all the apparitions 
which this gentleman saw in the old 
castle of W—- were indeed (as Herr 
Sekel himself also partly surmises) 
but different shapes assumed by one 
and the same goblin, and that this is 
no other than that same spirit with 
the lantern seen by the Herr Pfarrer 
H. For the reader will have observed 
that this latter sprite does, as the Herr 
Stadtrath attests, reside in the old 
castle, as likewise that the Herr 
Pfarrer plainly saw him issue from its 
windows, and retire again into the 
same. And as the fantastical demon 
alters his own form, so does he appear 
in like manner to vary at pleasure that 
of his lantern, presenting it now as & 
gigantic candlestick, and now again, by 
some glamour trick, as a multitude of 
sconces; that go out one by one. Von 
Meyer is not sure that this spirit is 
properly a Jack o’ the lantern at all. 
‘“‘ What, strictly, the ghost under con- 
sideration may be,” disserts the learned 
Burgomaster, “is as yet doubtful; 
and the worshipful Town’s-councillor, 
notwithstanding his so accurate de- 
scription of its appearance, expresses 
himself too indefinitely as to what he 
takes it for: very likely he does not 
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know. The question is, namely, 
whether it be the soul of a man, who, 
because he has perhaps removed some- 
body's landmarks,—or for some other 
evil deed,—must, as the common peo- 
ple express it “go fiery” (feurig ge- 
hen), or whether this being, whom we 
find now, as a man, walking, now, as 
a bright Jack o’ the lantern or fairy- 
fire, bounding, skipping, vaulting the 
stream and skimming the meadow, 
belong to a class of natural creatures 
of which antiquity had more know- 
ledge than hath our time, and which 
have no need of our intercessions.” 

One thing, at least, is plain — that, 
the ghostly castellan of W— (whom 
the writer suspects to be after all no 
other than the spirit mentioned by 
Reginald Scott as one of the bugbears 
of the country-people of his time, and 
benempt “ Kit with the candlestick’’) is 
not of that uncanny tribe of goblins, 
who cannot cross a running water; a 
circumstance that seems to me to tell 
strongly in his favour. 

By the “ class of natural creatures,” 
better known to antiquity than to our 
all-knowing age, the Burgomaster 
means, I presume, the dii campestres, 
nymphs, fauns, genii locorum, and all 
that tag rag and bobtail of the Pan- 
theon. These seem to have been chiefly 
elemental spirits, an order of beings 
ever ready to arrogate to themselves 
dominion over the several departments 
of nature wherein they are ministrant, 
and against whose usurpations hea- 
thenism presented, in neither of its two 
prevalent forms (the polytheism of the 
vulgar, and the pantheism of the more 
reflecting) ground whereupon to make 
a stand. And their disappearing so 
much as they have done is, no doubt, 
to be attributed to Christianity, which 
has shown where the sovereignty over 
all nature is really vested, namely, in 
man. Aclass of beings, however, near- 
ly related to—if not perhaps identical 
‘with—these, seem to have been the 
ays of the middle and more recent 
ages. The Fays, commonly but im- 
properly termed “ fairies” (which is as 
though one should say, for knights, 
chivalries”), evidently derive their 
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name from Fauna or Fatua, the wife 
of Faunus, patriarch of the whole tribe 
of the fauns. From Fatua* comes 
the Italian fata, the Spanish fada, the 
French fé?, and the English fay. 
Germany has no fays,—has not even 
the word; but having borrowed the 
conception from the French literature, 
has been obliged also to borrow a 
name for it from the French diction- 
ary, and so uses Fee: a proof that this 
tribe is of Southern, not Northern 
origin,—not Gothic but Grecian ; 
though it is true that they have ac- 
quired, in becoming naturalized among 
us (who also confound them very much 
with our Northern elves), habits more 
Gothic than classical. Still they be- 
long much more to the classical than 
to the romantic school of fable; they 
are altogether of the green earth, and 
suggest nothing either of a higher or 
a lower sphere. They carry us not 
forth, as do all the creations of the 
romantic muse, into brighter or darker 
worlds, wherein the angelic or demoniac 
element in man has its home: moon- 
light, and a brown heath or a green 
glade in the forest, is all their Para- 
dise; a dark night and a fen all their 
Gehenna. 

It was said that if a man by chance 
beheld a nymph of the tribe of Fauna 
or Fatua, he became mad. He was 
infutuated, or what the Scots term 
‘fey :” the bewildering sprite was be- 
come his destiny, his Fatum, and he 
would follow her, though she led him 
into swamps, through briers, over 
precipices. And to these beings was 
referred the misleading marsh-light, 
called, from their supposed connexion 
with it, ignis fatuus, which we might 
render, “ fairy-lamp.” 

A consideration that goes far, inmy 
mind, to identify the fauns with the 
fays is this: —The fauns, in the old 
heathen time, had assumed the guar- 
dianship of cattle, and administration 
of rural affairs in general, and were in 
the habit of receiving offerings for the 
propitious exercise of their power. 
Now under a Christian dispensation 
men have seen good take, to among 
other things, their cattle under their 


imself, of whose death a false report was, no doubt with his own complicity, cir- 
culated about the commencement of the Christian Era), his perhaps ironical sobri- 
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own care, or, distrusting this, have com- 
mitted them to the patronage, not of 
the ex-divinities of the fields, but of 
Saint Anthony of Padua. At which 
the fays are bitterly angered, and—to 
say nothing of the desperate grudge 
which they, i in common with all gob- 
lin-kind, bear to this particular saint— 
do, in their jealous spite, all the ill in 
their power to the creatures they are 
no longer i invoked to protect, causing 
cows to go dry, sheep to tumble into 
ditches, horses to fall lame, chickens to 
take the pip,—and otherwise, by me- 
thods direct or indirect, warring 
against the agricultural interest.— 
Among which latter (or indirect) me- 
thods of fairy or faunine anti-georgic 
warfare may we not reckon the “ no- 
eorn-law” cry, now generally raised 
by the fay or fatuous part of the po- 
pulation of these lands? The Puck 
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has forsaken our fields, and is become 
the great political leader of the day ; 
and his “ lantern” or “ wisp” is named 
‘light of the nineteenth century,” and 
is the lode-star of the stumbling, floun- 
dering, headlong rig, denominated par 
excellence the ‘ mouvement.” With 
which buffoon-sprite for a guide, what 
wonder if Old England’s green ves- 
ture become daily more besmutched 
and begrimed with factory-soot, coal- 
tar, ashes, iron-dust, oil, cotton-flue,— 
till in the compound of hues, concocted 
in kettles Tartarean, every trace of 
the sylvan colour be lost? For the 
fays, as cashiered rural deities, natu- 
rally cherish a mortal spite against 
every one that goes in green, and will 
go all lengths to soil such a one his 
jacket,—well, if they do not, before 
making an end, break him also his 
neck, 


CONCLUSION, 


Tue reader will have observed without 
help or suggestion of mine how very 
unlike in character are the facts pre- 
sented to him in the foregoing pages, 
to the whole family of made-up ghost- 
stories, which, without any regard to 
truth, and with no worthier object 
than to amuse or to frighten, are daily 
offered to the world, “ propagating,” 
as Von Meyer complains, “the falsest 
notions concerning the extra-sensuous 
order of things.” “ Such ghost-stories,” 
proceeds the worthy Senator, “are 
but caricatured poetical magic-lantern 
shows, of which the least fault is that 
they are a childish wasting of time, 
and mere empty soap-bubbles out of 
the wash-tub of the Muses; moreover, 
bad for the nerves. Truth has her 
blessing: falsehood ever brings with it 
something unblessed.” 

Truth, O reader, has in these pages 
been propounded unto thee; truth, 
and not falsehood. Of which if thou 
be sceptical, go to Weinsperg in Sua- 
bia (where also thou wilt see what re- 
mains of the castle of Weibertreue, or 
Woman’s Troth, out of whieh, when 
it, being a Guelphic hold, was besieged 
by the Ghibelline Emperor Barba- 
rossa, leave being given to the women 
to come forth, carrying each as much 
as she could of what she most valued, 
these Old- German wivesissuedjoyfully, 


bearing each her husband or her 
betrothed upon her shoulders), and 
ask Doctor Justinus Kerner; or to 
Frankfort on the Main, and demand 
of Burgomaster Friedrich Von Meyer, 
who is also a doctor ; or to Kirchheim 
under Teck, likewise in Suabia, and 
utter thy doubts in the indulgent ear 
o” Eschenmayer, Ex-professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Tubin- 
gen. Each of whon, if his single tes- 
timony satisfy thee not, can refer thee, 
for corroboration of it, to some scores 
of clergymen, magistrates, physicians, 
military officers, and persons in all 
ranks of life, throughout Germany. 
Men also thou wilt meet, in that 
land of spiritual extremes, who not 
only see no ghosts, but believe in none, 
embodied or disembodied; who will 
teach thee that it is not the individual, 
but the species that is immortal ;— 
that the human unit dies, and there is 
an end of him, but humanity dies not, 
has no end, but springs ever newly, 
and rejoices in perpetual freshness of 
being ;—that the only life after death 
which thou art to look for is—That 
thy thought, whether expressed in word 
or action, remain behind when thou 
art gone, and that by it thou continue 
to speak or act among them that come 
after thee. Further,—that the only 
authentic Revelation is Universal His- 
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tory, wherein mah is revealed to him- 
self, as his own Creator, Redeemer, 
Lord and Judge, and that the sum and 
substance of all true religion is that 
man humbly acknowledge himself in 
all these capacities, and devoutly serve 
and glorify himself accordingly. 

From these doctors, if of docile 
temper, thou wilt learn withal that 
this is Christianity, a religion the true 
scope and intention of which it was 
reserved for Hegel to proclaim to an 
astounded Christendom, thus now at 
length for the first time rightly en- 
titled to the name :—finally, that the 
religion of the Nazarene has hitherto 
failed to work for the human species 
the complete redemption which it 
announces, only through its having 
hitherto. been most groundlessly and 
injuriously supposed to inculcate the 
belief of a personal God, and a_per- 
sonal immortality of man,—a belief, 
the parent of all superstition. 

From which manner of gabble it 
will, perhaps, be a relief to thee to 
turn even to Doctor Kerner’s ghost- 
stories and cases of possession, and to 
Von Meyer's tidings from Hades ;—the 
more, that minimifidian priests, and 
ultrafidian medical men, present a 
contrast sufficiently paradoxical, and 
perhaps hardly to be met with out of 
Germany. 

Object not, that these Germanic 
ghosts are too foolish; that, as a 
Stutgard reviewer has already ob- 
jected, “ pour étre esprit, il faudrait 
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étre tant soit peu spirituel ;”—that in 
the words of the same oracle, “ were 
there such ghosts, one would be led 
to doubt of the wisdom of their Cre- 
ator ; and that ghosts should either 
not show themselves at all, or so as to 
do honour to themselves and their 
Maker :” for to this Dr. Kerner has 
also already thus answered : 

‘* Suppose a reviewer were to put 
out of his hands while bodily alive a 
review, and it were but an unhappy 
performance, yet could people froim 
this draw no argument against the 
wisdom of the Creator; nor, conse- 
quently, in case such reviewer were to 
pass, at all-too short notice, into the 
sphere of the defunct without having 
learned better, and so from a foolish 
man become a foolish ghost. Fur- 
thermore, one may just as well retort, 
—‘ Men should in this world either 
not show themselves at all, or else so as 
to do honour to themselves and their 
Maker.’ 

** That were now truly by all means 
exceedingly praiseworthy and joyful ; 
but thou knowest well, indulgent 
reader, how in this world God's image 
doth often deform itself to a villanous 
foolish caricature ; yet not for this 
doubtest thou of the wisdom of the 
Creator. Yea! look we but in the 
glass, we shall very surely find in 
ourselves features all-too little di- 
vine.” 

Which seems true enough. 
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THE MISFORTUNES OF BARNEY BRANAGAN, 


BY WILLIAM CARLETON, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Barney and his friend having left the 
little inn, proceeded along a remote 
street towards, as the latter informed 
him, that part of the town where 
stood the tent of the Roulette men. 

“ Now, Barney,” said Cassidy, as 
they went along, “here are five pounds, 
and if you simply follow my instruc- 
tions, I will undertake that you will 
soon recover the amount of your 
wheat—or as the matter turns out, 
your uncle’s. These villains broke 
faith with me in your case, for al- 
though I assumed the manner and 
character of a stranger, yet I bar- 
gained with them, that as I had 
brought you within the reach of their 
villainy, you should not suffer by them. 
Indeed, the truth was, that though I 
joined you first by accident, yet, in 
order to protect you, I determined to 
lodge you in the same house with my- 
self and some other of those fellows— 
for I need scarcely say, had you es- 
caped their clutches, 1 had no inten- 
tion whatever of letting myself be 
known to you.” 

“ Well, but Jack, achora, how am 
I to get back the money ?” 

“ Why, I'll tell you that: in the 
first place”—he had time, however, to 
proceed no farther ; for much to his 
amazement and mortification, one of 
the Roulette men sprang past him at 
full speed, eagerly and closely pursued 
by a brace of constables who hung 
closely upon his flank. 

“ Fly,” said he, on passing Cassidy, 
“the beaks are upon us, and have 
seized the tables; the trick’s disco- 
vered.” 

He sprang onward with redoubled 
speed; the two constables stretching 
out with lengthened strides in pursuit 
of him. The race, indeed, was a close 
one, inasmuch as the constables had 
somehow ascertained that the man 
they followed had a large quantity of 
bad notes on his person, a circum- 
stance which was of the greatest im- 
portance towards his conviction. The 
crowd taking it for granted that who- 
ever was opposed to the constables, 
must be generally right, made no 





effort either to arrest him, or in any 
way impede his progress ; on the con- 
trary, seeing that the run was one of 
much interest, in consequence of the 
extraordinary speed exhibited by both 
parties, they loudly cheered the Rou- 
lette man, notwithstanding the hoarse 
and hurried shouts of “ stop the rob- 
ber,” uttered by the officers. 

“Stop the robber, indeed! that’s 
what you're paid for ; doesn’t the poor 
fellow say it’s only for arow? Whir- 
roo for the foremost ; sthretch out; 
your sowl, or they have you !—That’s 
it—sthretch out, an’ may the divil 
take the hindmost !” 

Now the fact was, that the fellow 
had two fac.simile pocketbooks ; one 
of which contained a sum of money 
beyond four hundred pounds, being 
nearly the amount of the gambling 
bank, whilst the other was filled with 
the very flash notes which the officers 
had been instructed, and correctly so, 
that he carried about him. The simi- 
larity of the pocketbooks was a ruses 
to enable them to escape detection by 
substituting the good for the bad, if 
reduced to any peculiar difficulty with 
strangers. In this instance, however; 
especially with the officers of justice, 
such a trick was not only useless, but 
full of danger. Be this as it may, the 
blackleg, who was rather gaining upon 
his pursuers, had now nearly reached 
the “Fox and Geese,” into which, 
after two or three enormous strides, 
he at once bolted, and without stop or 
stay, rushed up stairs. Now, it so 
happened, that our friend Barney's 
jock, having a large outside pocket 
under each arm, hung upon a peg on 
the lobby. Instantly a thought struck 
the blackleg; to get safely rid of the 
flash notes was his object, otherwise 
he was utterly ruined ; thrusting his 
hand, therefore, into the pocket, he 
dropped the obnoxious pocket book 
into it, and had merely time to reach 
his own bed-room door on the flight 
overhead, when the officers coming 
up, immediately secured him and all 
the money he had in his possession. 

In a short time the history of the 
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transaction spread through the whole 
town, and Barney could scarcely hear 
any thing else from the multitude— 
for it was fair day—than English 
blacklegs, swindlers, pickpockets, rob- 
bers, thieves, and flash notes. The 
strong allusions made to the latter 
began to make him feel so uneasy that 
he determined to get rid of them the 
first opportunity ; and accordingly on 
reaching the room where he dined the 
day before, which he did a few minutes 
after the Roulette man with his trunk 
and the police, had left the house, he 
quietly put them in the fire, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing their white 
ashes borne on the smoke up out of 
sight into the chimney. 

“TI think I'm long enough here,” 
said he to himself; “ an’ faith, for fraid 
worse may happen, I'll pay my bill, 
yoke my horses, and go home safe, if 
I can. 

He accordingly did so, and in the 
course of a few hours was driving 
homewards with a heavy heart, quite 
unconscious that he had the bank of 
the roulette table, better than four hun- 
dred pounds, in the right hand pocket 
of his jock. 

It is here unnecessary to detail the 
scene which took place between him- 
self and his uncle, touching the villain- 
ous issue of his conduct as a corn 
merchant. Our readers are aware 
_ that the latter actually forced the 
undertaking upon him, and expressed 
himself willing to abide by the conse- 
quences, be they fortunate or other- 
wise. Instead of acting up, however, 
to this philosophic resolution, he 
assailed poor Barney with a virulence 
of invective that was highly unreason- 
able; and indeed to do his nephew 
justice, he defended himself with an 
easy flow of scurrility which left his 
enraged and disappointed relative very 
little to boast of as a satirist. 

It might be about a fortnight after 
this that one day, on searching for a 
gardener’s knife, which he usually car- 
ried about him, he put his hand into 
the pocket of his jock, and to his utter 
surprise, took out therefrom,—not the 
knife in question,—but a pocketbook 
pregnant with bank notes. His 
amazement at this was inexpressible. 
How, in the name ‘of heaven, could 
they have come there? To whom did 
they belong? Andnext-—for since his 
last blunder he began to doubt every 





thing in the shape of a bank note— 
were they good? That they might be 
the property of the blacklegs was a 
circumstance which -could not possibly 
enter into his thoughts, and he knew 
that they could not belong to Cassidy, 
for he had taken out of the identical 
pocket, in which he found them, the 
clasp knife alluded to, after having 
first searched the other pocket for it 
on the morning of the day he sold his 
wheat, and after Cassidy had left the 
house. It was therefore to no purpose 
he puzzled himself by attempting to 
solve a mystery which nothing within 
the bounds of his knowledge enabled 
him to penetrate. Having quietly, and 
without exciting suspicion, ascertained 
the amount of the notes, by bringing 
them in small parcels to be examined 
by different people, he laid them by 
for a while, judging that the person 
who lost them would of course use 
every possible effort for their recovery. 
Week after week, however, and month 
after month passed on; but whether 
any public inquiry had been set on foot 
was more than came to his ears. Two 
circumstances might easily account 
for this—that is, his inability to read, 
and the remoteness of the neighbour- 
hood in which he lived—a neighbour- 
hood where a newspaper was looked 
upon at that period as one of the 
rarest literary curiosities that could be 
mentioned. 

In the mean time, as in the case of 
Mrs. Cassidy’s little hoard, he deemed 
it no harm to make it fructify a little 
by industriously turning a portion of 
the capital thus fortunately sent him 
to some account. He accordingly 
entered into the butter business so 
eagerly and extensively, ihat it was 
only now it might properly be asserted 
that he was a bona jide butter mer- 
chant at all. He certainly went on 
blundering most successfully, adding 
pound to pound by his mischances, 
and increasing in wealth and a charac- 
ter for being unlucky, as he advanced 
in life. One thing we cannot help 
making the reader acquainted with: 
In the course ofa couple of years, on re- 
flecting that were it not for the trip 
he took to oblige his uncle, he would 
have come in for no such windfal as 
the pocketbook, he considered himself 
bound in honour to make full compen- 
sation for the loss of his wheat,—an 
act of generosity which raised him 
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very much in the good opinion of that 
worthy man, as no doubt it will in 
that of our readers. 

Having thus shewn how misfortune 
stood his friend and raised him to-in- 
dependence and an unlucky name, we 
will pass over a considerable portion 
of his life, and wind up by an account 
of his first trip to Dublin, and his last 
adventure as a butter-merchant. We 
pretermit his marriage, which, by the 
way, was also a very fortunate cala- 
mity to him,—merely mentioning that 
he was forced by the relatives of his 
fair partner to invest her with the 
name of wife, as akind of balance to 
that of mother, which he had previously 
bestowed upon her. This compulsory 
ceremony smacked rather of wormwood 
on his palate. We must admit that 
the flavour, however,was soon changed ; 
and on receiving a legacy of three 
hundred pounds left her by an old 
aunt who was cook to an absentee 
nobleman, and had never heard of the 
false step she made, Barney began to 
reflect that as she made him a prudent, 
faithful wife, the marriage, after all, 
was only of a piece with his other 
misfortunes. 

The reader must now consider him 
the father of a fine family, his eldest 
son being twenty-two years of age, 
just ready to step into his father's 
shoes, and the stout hale father nearly 
as fresh-looking as ever, being now a 
wealthy man, and just as ready to re- 
sign them to him. 

It was a fine breezy morning in the 
delightful month of August, that our 
friend Barney set out with two loads 
of butter, each cart covered, in good 
carman-like fashion, with a strong tar- 
paulin. His son, Brine Oge, who felt 
extremely anxious to be his companion 
in this his first trip to Dublin, went 
with him as far as the main road,—a 
distance of about a couple of miles — 
when, after shaking hands and wishing 
him a good journey and safe home 
again, he added, “ An’ now, father, be 
an your sharps, for, bad as Kilsead- 
dann is, I'm tould that Dublinis young 
hell, in comparishment wid it; so take 
care of yourself, an’ God bless you 
an’ sind you safe back to us!” 

‘‘ Amin, achora, this day !—an’ Brine, 
tell your mother that whin any poor cra- 
thurs in distress come to ax a bit or 
sup, antil I do get back, not to refuse 
them. It’s always good to have their 
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blessin’, for they say it rises higher an’ 
goes farther than the blessin’ of any. 
one else, barrin’ the priest himself; 
an’ Brine, have an eye to the Long-shot 
field, an’ the minute thim white Hol- 
land oats is ripe let it be cut down; 
an’ if Mouleen calves while I’m away, 
don’t part with the calf whatsomever 
it may be—he or she—nor have it 
kilt—I want to keep the breed. That 
cow gives more milk an’ butther than 
any two cows I have a’most; an’ now, 
good bye, an’ God bless you, avick, till 
I see you agin!” 

‘“‘ Good-bye, father, and mind what 
I tell you; be on your edge.” 

The father gave him a rather sig- 
nificant look, and replied, “ if you get 
through the world as well Brine as I 
did, for all so unlucky as I am, you 
needn’t complain. Go home, achora, 
an’ think of what I said to you—of 
coorse I'll be on my edge.” So saying, 
they parted. 

Nothing extraordinary occurred. to 
Barney ; at least, nothing worthy of a 
place here, until late on the evening of 
the fourth day, when he reached the 
little village of Finglass. Here he 
found that his horses, owing to the 
badness of the roads, as well as to the 
killing hills and hollows over which 
the wisdom of our forefathers directed 
them, were so thoroughly jaded, that 
it would be positive cruelty to urge 
them farther thatnight. He accord- 
ingly put up at the St. Patrick publie 
house, to which his heart warmed the 
moment he saw the right hand of the 
worthy saint most hospitably extended 
towards him with all the expression in 
his jolly face of a most cordial and 
friendly welcome. Two men were 
seated at a table behind him, (on the 
sign-post,) feeding night and day upon 
fat beef and strong ale, whilst the 
bluff and good-humoured patron. of 
conviviality, instead of a pitiful tape 
and medal, held a substantial crozier 
in his hand, with which he was ready 
to drive any creeping snake-like sin- 
ner out of the house, who denied his 
authority, and refused to take his 
liquor. It was Father Patrick, and 
not Father Mathew, who bore the 
palm in those days, and let not the 
watery Corkonian imagine, that the 
worthy saint will fail in re-establishing 
those principles to which he has so 
long lent the influence of his crozier 
and his countenance. 
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Barney, having disposed of a sub- 
stantial dinner, was seated in the tap- 
room, taking a warm glass of punch 
apart from three persons who were 
also drinking, but who, so far as he 
could observe took no more notice of 
him than if he had never existed. 
They appeared to be exceedingly 
pleasant fellows ; drank ale; smoked 
tobacco ; sang songs, and told stories 
in such a careless, good-humoured 
spirit, that Barney, for an hour or two, 
thought the time never passed more 
agreeably in his life. 

* Be gorra,”’ thought he to himself, 
* but thim in the corner beyant are ho- 
nest fellows; not but I think I could 
take the shine out of any o’ them at a 
song. — Faix, I'll discoorse them a 
while, any how, if they've no objec- 
tion ; an’ may be I'll give the ¢ Cun- 
nie sooga, or the ‘Bouchaleen Dhun, 
in a way that'll take the pearl af their 
eyes. 

‘Hem! gintlemen, may I ax is the 
ale good 2” 

In reply to this, the whole party 
gave him a broad stare, and were silent 
afew moments; at length one of them 
an3awered :— 

“ Yes, you may, my friend, why 
not ?—a cat may look on a king.” 

Barney, who wished to be civil, 
thought this reply rather impertinent, 
as in fact it was. 

«* Gintlemen—begs pardon—I axed 
the question from civilitude.” 

« You did,” returned the other— 
* Oh, that halters the matter ; thin in 
that case, I tell you that a cat may 
not look ona king; see what civili- 
tude does.” 

“ Wid great respect to you, sir,” 
rejoined Barney, “ | think a king may 
look on a cat, though.” 

No,” said the other, “ he may not ; 
he would deserve to lose his crown if 
he did.” 

* Well, sir,” observed Barney, “ if 
he mayn’t look on a cat, I hope he 
may on a puppy.” 

** Loss of his crown, my friend ; no 
less.” 

« Instead of losin’ his ¢rown, neigh- 
bour,” retorted Barney, “he would 
show more spunk if he broke the 
puppy's.” 

« Bravo, countryman,” shouted the 
rest with loud laughter; “that's a 
facer ; Dick, you're floored.” 


* May I beg to ask where you grew, 
my friend?” 

"« Yes you may,” replied Barney ; 
‘ an’ I may refuse to tell you.” 

“Good again, countryman; pitch 
into him.” 

‘“* But,” said Barney, encouraged 
by getting the laugh against his oppo- 
nent, “if I can’t tell where you wor 
bred, I can tell when.” 

‘How is that, countryman ?— out 
with it.” 

‘* Sure everybody,” proceeded Bar- 
ney, with a grin, “remembers the 
year that the crop o’ good breedin’ 
failed, an’ it was in the dearth that 
followed it you showed your purty 
face.” 

A chorus of mirth followed this, at 
the expense of his antagonist. 

* Do you know your own father ?” 
inquired the other, winking blankly 
enough at his companions; for the 
joke and laughter were going hard 
against him. 

“Do you know yours?” said Bar- 
ney; “if you do, you're a Solomon, 
for it’s more than your mother does. 

This brought forth another peal 
against him, in which he himself joined 
heartily ; but amidst all the din of the 
mirth he occasioned, Barney’s own 
laugh was the loudest, and its tones 
of derision the most unequivocal. 

“Come,” said his foe; “you're a 
pleasant fellow, and I have no doubt 
an honest one; give us your hand; I 
was only trying } you; come, now, and 
take a glass of ale with us.” 

* On one condition, surely,” replied 
Barney; “for in troth, myself it is, 
that likes a piece o’ harmless fur as 
well as any one; on one condition, I 
will.” 

‘«‘ Name it,” said they. 

« Why, that you must allow me to 
give as well as take. 

“* By Jove, he’s a primeone. Certain- 
ly, countryman. You must have your 
way in it—why not?” 

“ Very well, gintlemen, ” returned 
Barney, “6 wid all the veins o’ my heart, 
I'll take a glass and sing a song wid you 
into the barga‘n.’ 

“ Bravo, Paddy. 
name ?” 

“ Barney.” 

“ Bravo, Barney,” they shouted; 
“by Jove you're a trump. Here, 
waiter, bring in more hale. Perhaps 
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you would prefer punch, Barney; 
only say the word and you shall have 
“4” 

‘No; an’ many thanks to you; I 
want to thry the ale, if you plaise, 
gintlemen; an’ indeed I fear it was 
takin’ too great freedoms I was, to put 
the furraun upon you at all,—for an 
humble counthryman like me, gintle- 
men, to enter into discoorse wid the 
likes 0’ yez |” 

**No such thing, Barney—not a 
word o’ that. Damn pride, my honest 
fellow. We're the right sort that 
like an honest man in a frieze coat, 
better than a knave in broadcloth.” 

“That text’s not in our Bible, 
Parker,” said one of them aside. 
“You're getting heretical, and be- 
sides, smelling of the shop, now. 
1 knew the broadcloth would come 
out.” 

“ Hush, you fool,” returned the other. 
‘* Perhaps he’s worth something. Let 
us work him on; tut, you're a block- 
head—for that is the very text we 
work upon.” 

‘* Faix you do appear to be the right 
sort,” returned Barney; “ as pleasant 
a set of gintlemen as ever I sot wid.” 

« What are you, Barney ?” inquired 
one of them—a huge, high-shouldered 
tike of a Yorkshireman, with a coarse 
but roguish face and reddish whiskers 
—* that is, are you a tradesman or a 
farmer, or wat?” 

“I’m an Irishman,” said Barney, 
‘in the first place, an’ next to that I 
dale a little in butther—that is,” he 
added, correcting himself, “for an 
uncle I have.” 

** Oh,” observed one of them, whom 
the rest addressed as Captain Jackson, 
‘it is an excellent thing, Barney, to 
have kind relations. Whenever I’m 
‘ard hup I ave a huncle who never de- 
sarts me—a capital fellow, Barney.” 

“ Well, sir,” replied Barney, “ God 
spare you to one another; an’ sure 
there can be no harm in wishin’ that 
to you and the worthy gintlemen, any 
how.” 

This, and the observation which oc- 
casioned it, caused a loud laugh, in 
which Barney himself joined heartily, 
though without perceiving their drift. 

* Are you extensive in the butter 
trade, Barney?” asked the Yorkshire- 
man, whose name was Parker. 

“ My uncle is it, you mean?” said 
Barney. “ Why, middlin’, sir; as 
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far as three or four cart-loads, or so, 
I have wid me now—an’ that’s as 
much as ever he sends at a time.” 

“Very fair indeed, Barney—very 
fair.” 

«Why the devil,” whispered the 
Captain to the third, a man named 
Fulton, with a peculiar meaning in his 
eye, “ don’t you inquire about the state 
of the grain trade?” 

The other laughed in reply. 

‘* How is grain, now, Barney ?” he 
asked, with the grave assumed air of 
a man of business. 

*“Throth, sir,” he replied, ‘not 
makin’ you an ill answer, the sorra one 
o’me knows much, an’ to tell you the 
thruth, I care less; an’ if you wish for 
more news still, I tell you I don’t like 
ever to hear it named.” 

* And why, Barney? I was once in 
the grain trade myself.” 

* Oh, for a raison I have. I niver 
dealt but wanst in grain, an’ be me 
soul I was done.” 

‘** How was that?” they inquired. 

* Faith, easily enough; I was ped 
in flash notes as good as three or four 
and twenty years ago in the town of 
Kilscaddaun; an’ may bad luck to 
the villain that done me! Ay, and 
what made it worse upon me,the whate 
wasn’t my own but my uncle’s.” 

“And, Barney, did you never get 
any trace of him that did you, as you 
say, since.” 

“ Oh the divil a trace, sir. I have 
no curosity for pickin’ saycrets out 0’ 
hangmen. Of coorse the rope was 
graised for him long agone, or if it 
has not yet, it will soon, plaise God.” 

This communication was received 
with silence for a while ; but at length 
his narrative of the fraud practised 
upon him seemed to tickle them 
mightily, for it was received with roars 
of laughter, Barney himself joining as 
heartily in it as the rest. 

Well, Barney, you're an honest 
fellow,” said the Yorkshireman ; 
“come, take hoff your hale.” 

“ Gintlemen, here's wishin’ all your 
healths! Sure whin I made the free- 
dom to spake to yez, I didn’t wish to 
spoil sport. Be Gorra, the gintleman 
that has turned his back to me there 
sings a good pleasant song of his own. 
Sir, wou!d I be—it’s only to jist ax—” 

‘** Not at all, Barney; he must sing. 
Fulton, a song for Barney.” 

Fulton sang, but by no means with 
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the same easy spirit and freedom as 
before. The fact was that the liquor 
began to affect him, as was evident 
from the change in his speech, for his 
utterance soon became so thick and 
hiccupish, that Barney could scarcely 
understand him. In a few minutes 
after the conclusion of the song he was 
so completely overcome, that his head 
sank upon his breast, his hat fell over 
his eyes, and Barney could not catch a 
glimpse of his face for the remainder 
of the night. The other two and 
Barney drank on, sang, and amused 
each other until eleven o'clock. They 
gave him their address in town, and 
told him if any thing went wrong with 
him to let them know, and they would 
certainly do all that iay in their power 
to serve him. He was a pleasant ho- 
nest Hirishman, and hang them but 
they liked him very much ; as a proof 
of which, and seeing that he was a 
stranger, they strongly recommended 
him to put up his horses and carts at 
the White Horse in Stoney Batter ; 
which, after thanking them warmly; he 
promised he would do. 

Considerable experience anda pretty 
good knowledge of the world, so far 
as related to his own condition in life, 
had made our friend Barney a different 
man at the period we write of, from 
what he was in the fair of Kilscad- 
daun. He had now no lack of confi- 
dence in himself, and was able to meet 
every man with an ungainly sense of 
freedom and an untoward attitude of 
independence Although perfectly illi- 
terate, he had become such an acute 
and thorough judge of paper money, 
upon which his sagacity must have 
been sharpened by the loss of his uncle’s 
wheat, that it was impossible for any 
man, whether by trick or chance, to 
put a bad note into his possession. 


Nay, so very extraordinary and almost 
incredible was his skill in detecting bad 
notes, that many an educated man’ of 
business and competent accountant 
would rely in this matter rather upon 
his judgment than their own. He had 
also learned how to write his signature 
mechanically upon such notes as he 
passed, without knowing the name of a 
single letter that composed it, so that 
he was always able to recognise these 
notes, if they returned to him again. 
Notwithstanding all this, it was cur- 
rently reported that he made many bad 
bargains, by which we mean such as 
though they prospered with him, would 
prosper with no one else. His manner 
also was clumsy, and, in spite of fea- 
tures that were not naturally bad, his 
face was heavy and phlegmatic in ap- 
pearance. Of topics, so plain and in- 
telligible as to be almost incapable of 
dispute, he would express the most 
extraordinary and impracticable views, 
and defend them with an obstinacy that 
no reasoning could soften or subdue. 
It was owing to this whimsical perver- 
sity of thought, that many, who con- 
nected his actions with it were disposed 
to account for the blunders he com- 
mitted, or the ill luck into which he 
fell. Whilst others again there were 
who believed that he saw further into 
the millstone than he who picked it, 
and that the misfortune, together with 
the happy turn which generally wound 
it up in his favour, were both the result 
of a sagatity which he was ingenious 
enough to disguise, by the assumption 
of an awkward simplicity that was 
foreign to his character. This, how- 
ever, was not true ; but on these specu- 
lations it is not our intention to express 
any decided opinion, but merely to 
relate facts. 


CHAPTER V. 


Axovr seven o'clock the next morning 
he left Finglas in excellent spirits,— 
himself and his horses refreshed by 
rest and abundance of good provender. 
Many a jocund crack of his whip 
echoed up the little vale of the Tolka, 
and his favourite song of the Bouchal- 
een Dhun might be heard rolling 
sweetly among the green glens of the 
Phenix Park, through which his road 
nto the city at that time lay. At all 


events, he had nearly reached the Park 
gate, when an old beggar, who sat 
rocking himself to and fro on the road 
side, asked him for alms. A pipe- 
blackened by use and ahalf-burned sod 
of peat turf lay beside him, under shel- 
ter of two flat stones, that covered 
them like the letter V when inverted. 
«The blessin’ of God an’ his holy 
mother upon you, an’ leave something 
to the poor ould-maa.” 
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These words were uttered in that 
wild whine which is lost upon the inha- 
bitants of a metropolis by whom it is 
understood, as assumed, but which, 
nevertheless, so effectually impresses 
those who are fresh from the country. 

** Can you answer me a question,” 
said Barney in reply to him? “ bekase 
if you can, I'll be apt to give you some- 
thing.” 

«* What is it avick ?” 

“I’m but a stranger in Dublin,” he 
proceeded; “now maybe you can tell 
me where in town is the safest house 
to put up at.” : 

* Did you come far, acushla ?” 

“ Four score miles ?” 

‘* What part, dear?” 

** Why from a place called Corna- 
muckla, in the parish of Tullyragan, 
widin three miles of the town of Bally- 
whack. 

I know the place, acushla—there 
was a family—will you help the poor 
for the love and honour of God, the 
poor ould man that can neither walk 
nor work ?—do, an’ the Mother o’ God 
will reward you, an’ may the Lord 
make your bed in heaven this day!” — 
This by the way was a parenthetical 
address to a passenger ;—“ there was 
a family there of the Cassidys betther 
than twenty years agone, it must be 
three or four and twenty now—did you 
know them?” 

“ Right well, and a dacent family 
they wor.” 

** As ever broke bread; ay, it is you 
that may say it—well, an’ you want to 
know a dacent house to put up at— 
thrth, avick, for the sake of ould Dan 
Cassidy, I wish I could do more than 
that for you—the best house in the town 
is the White Horse at Stony Batther. 
You wouldn’t be safer in your own than 
you'll be in it; an’ if you say it was 
ould Manus ©’Cullenan that sint you 
there, you'll be well thrated.” 

‘* God bless you, poor erature,” said 
Barney ; “ there’s a shillin’ for you, an’ 
that’s maybe more than you got in one 
lob this while back. If it wouldn’t be 
throublesome, I'd thank you to offer up 
a Patthern Avy towards gettin’ me 
safe out of this same Dublin, as it’s the 
first time I have ever been in it, an’ 
intends, plaise God, it'll be the last.” 

This the old mendicant not only 
promised but performed on the spot, 
and Barney had the pleasure of hear- 
ing many a blessing showered down 
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upon him and his to the twentieth 
generation. 

The old man’s allusion to the fa- 
mily of the Cassidys, as a matter of 
course, prompted Barney to inquire 
for their unfortunate relative; he ac- 
cordingly proceeded to sound the 
mendicant on the subject with all the 
caution and skill in his power. 

** There was one of the family that 
sted behind them,” he said, “did you 
know him ?” 

“ Hould your tongue,” replied the 
old man, “ the less you say,—oh chier- 
nah! to think o’ the coorse that blag- 
gard run!” 

‘‘ Why, man alive, what did he do 
so bad entirely ?” 

Your charity to the poor ould 
man, a colleen dhas—a purty girl she 
is—to the poor ould man, a hagur, and 
may the Lord pay it back to you wid 
inthrest. Thank you, a willish ma- 
chree; and may the father of your 
childre when you get him, never live 
to see any one of them brought—— 
The poor old man, your worthy hon- 
ner, &c. &c.—didn’t break my fast 
since,” &c. &c. 

“ Why, what did he do,” inquired 
Barney? who found that he was forced 
to bear these interruptions, no matter 
who passed, and that like old Malice 
Ravenswood, he must “ bide his time.”, 

“ Why,” returned the other, “ did 
you know the family and not know 
his coorses ?” 

“He was wild,” replied Barney, 
“and that was all; but where is he 
now can you tell, or what is he doin’ ? 
—or have you seen him lately ? for it 
appears to me that you know a good 
deal about him.” 

“ Me know about him! oh heaven 
forbid, acushla ! no, no,—the last thing 
I heard of him, years agone, was, that 
he had first turned body-snatcher and 
then Methodist.” 

* Aisy, neighbour,” said Barney, 
‘‘ that’s carryin’ the joke a little too 
far ; he was bad enough I grant you, 
worse indeed a thousand times than he 
ought to be ;—body-snatcher I grant 
you he might turn, but to turn metho- 
dist, to become swaddler an ait hairy 
bacon! Not, be mesowl, that he'd have 
any objection to their Love Faists, as 
they call them, or to their Glaumming 
nights, where its a known sartinty 
that they blow out the candles, an 
the praicher himself is the firs-—— 
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« Don't forget the poor ould man, 
sir, born widout the use o’ one o’ my 
best legs, and may,” &c. 

An’ is that all you know of him?” 
asked Barney; “ is he livin’ or dead do 
you think ?” 

« It’s all I know about him, an’ what 
worse could I know about him than 
that he turned Swaddler ? Whether 
he’s livin’ or dead it’s hard to say, but I 
think he must be hanged. I’m related 
myself to him and the family, poor as 
Iam, but if he had been in Dublin 
for years I couldn't but hear it. 
Maybe he’s a praicher by this, that is, 
if he’s not hanged or a sackem-up 
still.” 

“ Well I’m sorry for him,” said 
Barney ; “ good by agin, an’ there's 
another shillin’ to you on his account. 
A methodist! oh the divle a metho- 
dist ! he never could come to that, bad 
as he was !” 

Barney was about to proceed on his 
way, not at all displeased with the old 
fellow’s feelings as expressed against 
Cassidy's adhesion to methodism 
which he himself detested most cor- 
dially, when a man dressed in a fustian 
jacket approached, bearing upon his 
shoulders a large and apparently 
weighty trunk. 

“ Arra, God for ever bless you 
neighbour, and maybe you'd be civil 
enough to give me a lift wid this 
weary trunk that I'm bringing to the 
White Horse at Stony Batther ?” 

“ He's jist goin’ to it,” said the 
mendicant, “ an’ as he’s a stranger, 
do you show him the way, and no 
doubt he'll give your thrunk a lift. 
Sure we ought to be civil to one 
another, any how. Will you remim- 
ber the ould man, avick ?” 

The porter looked at him and 
smiled, but the old fellow kept rocking 
as usual, and still pressed his solicita- 
tions with unabated eagerness; the 
other, as if recollecting himself, sud- 
denly thrust his hand into his pocket, 
and threw him a penny, adding in a 
dry tone, “ you're right, old Hackball, 
we ought to be civil to one another. 
Neighbour, if you take this trunk,” he 
proceeded, addressing himself to Bar- 
ney, “I'll give you your mornin’ at 
the White Horse, if you haven't got 
it already.” 

* On wid it,” said Barncy, “ mornin’ 
or no mornin’, I’m not the man to re- 
fuse a friendly lift to any honest fellow 
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that may stand in need of it, an’ I’m 
much mistaken, or there’s an honest 
dhrop in you.” 

« We'll both have a good drop in us 
as soon as we rache the White Horse, 
at any rate,” returned the other good- 
humouredly, “ an’ there’s not much 
differ afther all between a good drop 
and an honest one.” 

The trunk was now placed upon 
one of the carts, and both proceeded 
towards the far-famed Stony Batter, 
having bade good bye to the old men- 
dicant, whp looked after them with a 
keen glittering eye which age could 
not dim, and a cold sneer upon his 
hard weather-beaten features. Barney 
on looking back was struck with it, 
and could not avoid observing to his 
companion, that he thought him a 
curiosity in his way. 

* And aquare ould chap too,” he 
added. 

“ Why,” said the other dryly, he 
is that. From daybreak till afther the 
quality all pass to dinner, he seldom 
budges from that spot. Then he dis- 
appears, and it’s odd, but nobody can 
tell what becomes of him nor where 
he goes. They say he’s very rich. 

Numbers of the gentry that know 
him on his stand for years, give so 
much a day, or so much a week, not 
to mention what he gets from others.” 

* He has the devil’s knowin’ look,” 
said Barney ; who, however, on 
thinking over his interview with him, 
could see no reason why an old man 
separated from the world as he was, 
should out of mere wantonness of 
mischief, direct him to an improper or 
an unsafe house to stop in. Still the 
look of the old fellow, sinister and 
bitter as it was, haunted his imagina- 
tion in spite of himself, and clung to 
him with such tenacity that for several 
minutes he was completely absorbed 
by the consideration of it. At length 
he resolved to ask his companion, if 
he knew, or had ever heard any thing 
to the disadvantage of the inn in ques- 
tion; but, on turning about to address 
him, he found that he had disappeared. 

By this time he had fairly eatered the 
city, and it was of course a very easy 
thing for any one to turn a corner and 
give him the slip; but why the man 
should run away and leave his trunk 
behind him was difficult to be account- 
ed for. Impossible! He only met a 


friend and stopped to speak to him. 
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In a few minutes there was no doubt 
but he would overtake him. 

Such were his cogitations, when to 
increase his surprise still further, he 
saw his horses seized by the head, and 
at the same moment found himself 
between two constables who declared 
him their prisoner. 

“ What is this for,” he inquired, his 
blood rising, “the king’s prisoner! 
for why am I the king's prisoner ?” 

« Walk away with us, and you'll 
soon know that.” 

** What! an’ lave my horses an’ pro- 
perty in the street; divle a morsel of 
that same if there was half a dozen of 
yez. Tell me what I have done I say?” 
and with a powerful effort he shook 
the two men off him as he spoke. 

The men again fastened on him, 
but his resistance was instantly check- 
ed by seeing two other constables 
raise the tarpaulin, under the corner of 
which he and the porter had fixed the 
trunk. The moment it was found 
they exclaimed to the others,—* here 
it is, all's right and correct to a hair.” 

** You see how it is,” said those who 
held him; “ walk away with us, my 
good fellow, and no palaver ; if not, 
we'll clap that upon your wrists that 
will save you sleeve buttons.” 

Now, although all this occurred in 
less than a minute, yet so easy is it to 
collect a crowd in the street of any 
great city, that the horses and carts 
as well as the actors in this drama 
were already surrounded with people. 

**T have a right to know what I’m 
guilty of,” said Barney; “ an’ I must 
know it afore I budge a step for any 
man; so I demand wanst more what 
charge you have aginst me ?” 

“ It’s a fair question,” said the bye- 
standers, “tell the man what you 
charge him with.” 

“ He'll know it too soon,” they re- 
plied ; “come, my buck, step out.” 

* You don’t expect me, as I said, to 
lave my property in the street,” he 
replied again ; “ you know I can’t do 
that, an’ I wont ; that’s a sure thing.” 

“Ned, hand out them darbies. 
Your property. We will take charge 
of your property my man. But you 
don’t expect us to put your horses and 
carts in gaol with you, my fine fellow ? 
Come step along.” 

** Do you know that I’m sure this 
is a plot,” said Barney ; “none of yez 
has showed me your authority, an’ 


antil you do, you may jist as well 
whistle jigs to a milestone, as bring 
me a foot if there wor a dozen of yez.’ 

A peace officer’s mace was imme- 
diately held to his nose. “ There it 
is,” said the fellow who carried it. 
* Will you move now or must we get 
on the darbies ?” 

“T] will,” returned Barney, “ but 
you must let my horses an’ carts come 
along wid me. I can’t be detained 
any time ; for as to the trunk, it’s not 
twenty minutes in my _ possession ; 
bring the horses and carts along, an’ 
I'll go.” 

« And you wont otherwise ?” 

«* No, not while I can raise a hand.” 

« Damn you for a ruffian,” exclaim- 
ed the other, dragging him forward, 
and at the same time giving him with 
his mace, something between a punch 
and a blow about the neck. ‘“ Come 
along I say, bloody end to you come 
along, your horses and carts will be 
safe.” 

* Don’t abuse the man,” shouted the 
people : “ don’t strike him, you bloody 
thief-snatcher! Is it goin’ to kill the 
dacent man they are? They'll murder 
him, the bloody bulkies, so they will!” 

Barney, seeing that the crowd, at all 
events, were with him, felt his confid- 
ence get strong, and his resolution 
not to be separated from his property 
increase. The stroke of the mace, 
however, was that which principally 
determined him. With a powerful 
wrench he immediately disentangled 
himself, and by two successive blows 
quickly and powerfully sent home, he 
felled to the earth the two fellows 
who had held him. A short but fur- 
ious contest took place, in which Bar- 
ney had an opportunity of duly esti- 
mating the value which ought to be 
ener on the brawling support of a 

ublin mob,—the most cowardly, by 
the way, in Europe; for during its 
continuance he was left unaided and 
unsupported, unless by their idle and 
senseless clamour. As it was, the 
constables found it a formidable task 
to master him,—one, indeed, in the 
execution of which they suffered heavy 
punishment. Nay, we question if the 
five men present could have succeeded 
in getting on the irons, were it not 
that one of them shouted to the 
crowd,—* He’s either a body-snatcher 
or a murderer, and has a corpse in the 
trunk!” 
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Lightening itself is not quicker than 
was the change which took place from 
their vain sympathies in his favour to 
a fearful feeling of vengeance against 
him. Had the constable merely de- 
nounced him as a murderer, the cir- 
cumstance might have somewhat 
abated, but would not have removed, 
their prejudices in his favour. The 
man who atrociously shed his blood, 
took away his life, and hurled him un- 
prepared into the presence of his God, 
might be felt for : but the unfortunate 
creature who raised the senseless flesh, 
and sold it for a guinea or two toa 
surgeon, for purposes beneficial to 
humanity, neither can expect nor ever 
will receive any sympathy at the hands 
of amob. On the contrary, whilst 
the murderer is often pitied, and his 
fate the object of solicitude and an- 
xiety to thousands, the other is 
thought of and looked upon with feel- 
ings of unmitigated hatred and horror. 

The scene which now occurred 
could hardly be described. . The in- 
dignation of the people against poor 
Barney was boundless, Their shouts 
and execrations, could they have be- 
come visible as well as audible, would 
have literally darkened the sky. All 
were ina state of frightful commo- 
tion, every one rushing to the spot 
where the’ prisoner stood. 

«« A body-snatcher! A sackem-up ! 
Down wid him! Tear him to pieces! 
Put him in his own sack! Where— 
where is the villain? Let us at him! 
Into the Liffey wid him, the bloody 
thief! How many? ‘Two cart-loads 
full! A body in every firkin! Oh 
Lord! oh Lord! An’ is he alive yet! 
Childhre, too, from ten to fourteen 
years! Arra! why don’t they garther 
the villain wid his own guts!” 

In the midst of all this din, the 
constables, aided by the people, imme- 
diately put Barney in irons, and, sce 
far, their object was gained. The 
outrage of the crowd, however, was 
yet by no means at its height; nor 
was this at all surprising, when we 
consider the appalling spectacle which 
was soon to be presented to them. 
The moment the man said that the 
trunk contained a corpse, a rush was 
made towards it; the cords that 


bound it were instantly cut or reft off 


it, and in less than two minutes it was 
forced open, the dead body dragged 
out, and expesed to the gaze of the 
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now maddened spectators. The groans 
and yells and hisses were furious and 
astounding ; ; and perhaps nothing 
could have saved Barney’s life, but the 
diversion which this exposure from the 
the top of the cart, where the trunk 
had been hoisted, produced in his 
favour. 

It was certainly a most horrible 
. At any time, to bring the 
glare of day upon the ghastliness 
of death causes a revulsion of feeling 
that is painful and sickening; but 
here was the body of an emaciated old 
man, from the upper part of which 
all covering had been taken away, sit- 
ting in a squat or crouching attitude, 
its fleshless arms bent up towards the 
shoulders, and its thin lips, exposing 
the teeth, pressed back into something 
that had a frightful resemblance to a 
laugh. That, however, which raised 
the feelings of the crowd to a still 
more revolting sense of the horrible 
was the expression of the white closed 
eye-lids, which, as the head was per- 
fectly erect, had, under the light of 
the sun, an appearance so indescribably 
awful, that many persons covered their 
eyes from a strong disinclination to 
look upon it. The very motions of 
the stiff carcase, as it was turned 
about in every direction, that the 
crowd might see it, wrenched as it 
was, and squatted up by brute force, 
from the calm and outstretched atti- 
tude of unviolated death, conveyed to 
the spectators that impression which 
teaches us instinctively to secure to 
the defenceless dead the hallowed 
composure of the grave, and to feel 
that invincible hatred of those who, 
for whatever purpose, will sacrileg- 
iously disturb them from that last re- 
pose. The thin white hair, too, con- 
veying as it did the ideas of helpless- 
ness and reverence, blew about the 
ghastly temples in a manner which 
made the lookers-on shudder at the 
hardened impiety that could trample 
upon all the rights and privileges of 
old age and death, and drag them im- 
piously abroad to make “ day” hid- 
eous. 

Poor Barney, thus exposed, alone 
and without a friend, to the resent- 
ment of an excited rabble, who con- 
sidered him as having outraged hu- 
manity by a crime of the blackest dye, 
was certainly an object of much pity. 
Jt was by the greatest efforts of the 
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very men with whom he was but a 
few minutes before in violent conflict, 
aided by the calmest and most sensible 
persons in the crowd, that he escaped 
with his life, and that his property was 
rescued from the fury of the people. 
Indeed his distress, when about to be 
removed from it, was so very obvious, 
that a gentleman in the crowd, appar- 
ently moved by compassion, made way 
to him, and presenting his card, said 
in tones of sympathy that went at 
once to the poor fellow’s heart,— 

“1 am very much afraid, poor man, 
that there has been some trick played 
upon you, and indeed, if you be a 
stranger, it is not at all improbable. 
At all events, you have an honest 
look; and although I certainly do not 
know you, still I think it too bad that 
your property should be left without 
due protection. There’s my card, 
which will direct you where to find 
me. I will have your horses and 
carts brought to my own stores, where 
they shall be perfectly safe. So far 
as that is concerned, make your mind 
easy; I only hope you may get as 
readily out of the ugly fact that is 
against you.” 

The constables said he might enter- 
tain no fears for his property, — that 
they would put it up wherever he 
wished. Barney, however, dreaded, 
and said he would prefer leaving it 
with the kind gentleman. 

“God Almighty. bless you, sir,” 
said he, for the humane gentleman’s 
kindness actually brought the tears to 
his eyes; “ You have taken a heavy 
load off of my heart.” 

«Keep that card in your pocket, 
and the moment you are at liberty— 
but, at all events, I shall see whether 
I can serve you in the other matter— 
where are you bringing him now ?” he 
inquired of the officers. 

“To Harry-street, 
Coke, your honour.” 

“Well then, go quietly with these 
men, and—let me see—I could not 
possibly attend the office to-day; but 
I'll tell you what—ask the magistrates 
to let your examination stand over till 
to-morrow. Is there any one of re- 
spectability in town that you know ?” 

«« Not a soul, sir,” replied Barney ; 
‘‘T never had my fut in Dublin afore, 
an’ if I was but safe at home— Mav- 
rone, oh! but I’m the unlucky boy 
this day!”, 
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«What, none! Well,- then, you 
have the more need of some one to 
interfere for you,” said the gentleman ; 
‘so get your business put off till to- 
morrow, if you can; and I will go to 
the office, and see how your case really 
stands. Bring him away now; go 
quietly with the officers.” 

«* May be yez would wait for one 
minute,” said a voice which made 
Barney look with a start, in the direc- 
tion from which it issued—he could 
not be mistaken ; it was that of the old 
mendicant from the park road, who 
had wrought his way through the 
crowd, and stood beside the parties in 
question. 

“ Are yez takin’ the man away 
from his horses and carts,” he asked, 
without addressing any one in par- 
ticular. 

“Thanks be to God,” exclaimed 
Barney, raising his hat and looking 
up with thanksgiving, “here’s a man 
can prove my innocence,” — 

«That [can an’ will,” said O’Culle- 
nan—* but about your property, who 
is to take care of that ?” 

“This worthy gintleman,” said 
Barney, “has promised to take my 
horses and carts home to his stores 
till I get out of this divil’s business 
that I’ve got-into.” 

The mendicant and Barney’s new 
patron surveyed each other for nearly 
half a minute, as if each strove to 
read the very soul of the other. At 
length the old man,'with a hard and 
determined expression of scorn and 
self-will upon his face, and the same 
keen and glittering look of deéision in 
his eye, which Barney had observed 
before—simply but emphatically ut- 
tered the monosyllable “ No.” 

‘Show me that card,” said he to 
Barney, who still held it in his hand. 
One glance at it seemed completely to 
confirm his determination—* No,” 
said he, “No. This man,” he added, 
addressing the officers, “I know a 
little about—he is an honest man— 
and I can clear him from the charge 
against him. In the mane time he 
was bound for the White Horse, at 
Stony Batther, an’ there I'll bring 
his property, and one of you can come 
and see his horses and carts put up. 
The house is a well known house, and 
his horses and every thing else belong- 
ing to him will be safe, for the land- 
lord is responsible for them.’ 
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“It is to you only that I will 
trust them,” said Barney, “for I 
know they will be as safe wid you as 
wid myself, thankin’ the gintleman in 
the mane time for his intinded kind- 
ness.” 

The old man then addressed Bar- 
ney in Irish, and rebuked him very 
sharply for his simplicity in allowing 
one who was an utter stranger to him 
to get possession of his property, to 
which Barney replied, that under the 
circumstances, he had no other alter- 
native. This dialogue lasted not 
more than two minutes, yet, whether 
the gentlemanly man entertained a 
rooted antipathy to I ish, or whether 
he felt his honour offended by the bad 
taste and ingratitude of Barney, who 
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could prefer the aid of a common 
beggar to his, it is difficult to deter- 
mine, One thing was certain, that 
before the close of their Irish con- 
versation he had mingled with the 
crowd, and very quietly disappeared 
from the scene of action. 

Matters having now assumed a 
somewhat brighter aspect for Bar- 
ney, he accompanied the officers with 
an easier heart. The old man, true 
to his word, brought the carts to the 
redoubtable White Horse Inn, after 
which he went directly to Harry 
Street, in order to complete that 
which he had undertaken, by giving 
the proving testimony which was es- 
sential to Barney’s liberation. 





NURSERY RHYMES. 


BY JOHN ANSTERy LL.D. 


THE ADVENTURE OF PASTOR SCHMOLKE AND SCHOOLMASTER BAKEL. 


From the German of Langbein. 


To the Editor of the Dublin University Magazine. 


« My Dear Poplar, 


An accidental circumstance led me to translate the following story from 


Langbein last summer. You will oblige me by printing it, and with the 
original, if you can find room for both,* as M. Klauer Klattowski tells us, 
“of the very few good comical ballads in German this is one of the best, 
and has become a favourite with every one who thinks it not infra dig. to 
enjoy a hearty laugh.” ' J.A 


The chick to-night 

















“ Yes! yes! we're wrong 
Than the old hen is wiser. 
You'd have it that you knew the road, 

And laughed at your adviser. 

Thick falls the rain—pitch-dark’s the night ; 
Now, Bakel, save us—set us right.” 


“ Hic heret aqua, reverend Sir, 
Help none for this I’ve got ; 

Still Pll not fancy, like a fool, 
Wolves, thieves, where™they are not. 
Says Horace, purus sceleris 

Non eget Mauri jaculis.” 


* Oh that yourself and your damned Latin 
Were deep in Styx, and I in bed ; 
Enough, sure, without throwing that in, 
To vex me, mocking dunderhead. 

But see you, where, a light shines fair 
From yon deep valley,—shall we there?” 





* We regret not being able to find room for the German,~A. P. 
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** Cur non, mi Domine? The light 

Of man’s abode is surely telling ; 

It cannot be that there the Prince, 

With tail and horse-hoof, hath his dwelling. 
On with us—cito—on. Good cheer’ 
Awaits us,—on, Sir—I smell beer.” 


Thus, of the village-school the master 
Spoke, plashing onward to the light ; 

But say, what freakish Elf hunts Pastor 
And Clerk thro’ rain and stormy night? 

A parish dinner our Divine 

And Clerk had filled with mirth and wine. 


They reached the cottage in the glen. 

A short, bald man, in a brown waistcoat, 
Received our black-frocked friends. ’*Twas then 
Night ; and cold comfort there the guest got. 

* Sir, lodgings for the night would’st crave ? 
What we can give you, you may have. 


« Here, Sirs, you'll find no beds of feather. 
Tis bad—sour looks will little mend it— 
Coarse straw is all I have ;—say, whether 
You'll stay, or not stay;— my say’s ended. 
Straw you'll find plenty, if you clamber 

On to the little upper chamber.” 


The priest stood eyeing his round belly ; : 
And seemed the shapely paunch to question :— 

* Poor slug! that lovest fat and jelly, 

Will not such coarse bed spoil digestion ?” 

But Bakel said—“ Perfectum est 

Sub sole nil—make up our nest.” 


So said he—and it so was done,— 

And on the window Pastor Schmolké 
Laid by his wig—for wig-block none 
Was here—and then, all sad and sulky, 
He stretched him on the litter, spread 
For his and his attendant’s bed. 


A thin partition-wall ran, slanting 

Between them and the host’s room, where 

He and his wife were busy chaunting 

Some long sad rhymes, half chaunt, half prayer : 
And then the evening psalm he said ; 

And then—the priest heard from his bed 


These words—* Yes, wife, at peep of dawn 
The black ones surely will I slaughter ; 

They're fatter than 1 fancied—one 

Is round, rich, plump—makes my mouth water ; 
Ay, that’s the very one for me ; 

Round as a ball with fat is he.” 


* Ho! Bakel! sleep you?—hear you not 
What in the next room they are saying ? 
They're eaters of men’s flesh, and me 
And you at morn they talk of slaying! 
Oh! could we any way contrive 
To leave the place to-night alive !” 
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‘** Proh dolor! but we are not yet 

With Charon, sailing in his wherry,— 
Round, sir, shall grow, ay, far more round 
Your paunch with feasts—convivia merry,— 
Ope oculos !—the very thing 

For us—the window !—out we spring !” 





«*’'Twere no great matter of amazement 

That you, a thing as light as feather, 

Should safe and sound go whisk through casement. 
And soul and soul-case keep together, 

But—with a body of my weight— 

*Twere leaping into Death’s arms straight.” 


Now Bakel’s quick wit had no thought 
Thus tamely to surrender, 

But, ceaseless, poured its heavy shot 
Upon the logic slender 

Of the poor pastor till all doubt 

Fled, and he fixed on leaping out. 


The question now was—which of them 
Should be the first to foot it ? 

And this was bandied loud and long, 
And eagerly disputed ; 

Till pedagogus cut it short 

By leaping straight into the court. 


He lighted,—salvd venia,— 

And did not hurt a finger, 

On dunghill heap,—a soft bed deep 
Wherein to sink and linger ; 

But now—a rock he can’t escape— 
His heavy friend falls on his nape. 


Like any other rock he lay, 

Despite of Bakel’s curses, 

While, under him, through filth, his way, 

Down diving, Bakel forces ; 

Then, with a long pole, lifts the bulky 

Body and bones of Pastor Schmolké. “ 


Pitch-dark the night, fast pours the rain. 
Down from the roof a torrent ; 

The yard door’s fast with lock and chain, 
Hard case for them, I warrant! 

For thus our pilgrims in the power are 
Still of the savage man-devourer. 


Unhappy souls! they thought to give 
This world their last valete ; 

** Dry live we the few hours we live, 
Heaven grant the poor entreaty !” 
His aim—all observation teaches— 
The man who aims at little, reaches. 
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To man and master from the torrents 

A place of shelter chance discloses, 

Where sleeps the beast, that moves abhorrence 
In every faithful son of Moses ; 

Whence follows this conclusion clear, 

That at the piggery they were. 


And, hurrish! flew the grunters snouted 
Fast through the open gate away ; 

In the warm bed, from which they routed 
The pigs, down man and master lay ; 

And to the brother of his bed, 

These words of comfort Schmolké said :— 


«“ Think, friend, what is the grave ?—its door 
Heaven opens to the dying ; 

Near kingly crown, laid peaceful down, 

The beggar’s staff is lying. 

The priest asks not the famulus 

To bear his wallet as with us.” 


“Yes! yes! it runs in Latin so— 

Si hora mortis ruit 

Tune is fit Irus subito, 

Qui modo Cresus fuit 

In such wise all night long they spoke, 
Till dawning on the court-yard broke ; 


When suddenly a door is creaking, 

And the man-eater, in brown jerkin, 

Peers, thrusting his blood-thirsty beak in, 
And whets his long bright knife for working. 
“ Out, my black fellows—out from cover— 
Out with you—out—your day is over.” 


And in he thrusts his hand to grapple 

An old sow, and as soon withdrew it ; 

The hand that sought the porker’s thrapple, 
The sole of Bakel’s* heavy shoe hit. 

Back started he in pain and fear, 

And cried—* The devil himself is here !” 


The fellow-sufferers thus were freed 

At last from their illusion ; 

The host was glad to find no worse 

A cause for his confusion ; 

‘Then forth they crept ; all laughed outright 
At the adventure of the night. 


Our club of three fair promise made 
The secret all to keep. 

But the sleek priest a venison feast 
I gave, and he drank deep ; 
And so this pleasant history 
Remains no more a mystery. 





















The Chartist’s Song. 


THE CHARTIST’S SONG, OR THE NEW CA TRA, 
To the Editor of the Dublin University Magazine. 


Sirn,—As I presume that, Tory and Protestant as you may be, you are at 
length satisfied that Cuartis is proceeding to rapid and inevitable supremacy ; 
that the great Republican law of Physical force is receiving its due acknow- 
ledgment ; and that the leaders, instead of being punished, for what are called 
assaults on what is called the constitution of the country, ought to be rewarded 
with public appointments; I send you an Ope which has been selected, as 
the most appropriate vehicle of our principles. 

I propose that it shall be sung, as an inaugural hymn, at the commence- 
ment of all public celebrations of the great Chartist body of the empire ; 
“God save the Queen,” and “ Rule Britannia,” having long ceased to express 
our views, and being regarded by us as only the verbiage of times gone by, 
and of doctrines, wholly unworthy to express the feelings, the principles, or 
the purposes of a regenerated Cuarrist and Soctauist people. - 


‘* Vive la Republique.” 
Your’s, Agieroytiroy. 
The new ’Ca Ira. 


1. 
See the glorious march advancing ! 
Not with harnessed chargers prancing, 
Not with slaves from Line or Pole, 
Trampling body, trampling soul. 
Hark! the reopie, son and sire, 
Laughing in their vengeful ire, 
Ha! ha! ha! 
"Ca Ira. 


Il. 


What to us are oaths or Laws? 

Times are past for old wives’ saws, 
Talk to dreamers of religion; 

Ask the Hawk to spare the Pigeon. 
What to us is Right or Wrong ? 
We are tens of millions strong ! 

Ha! ha! ha! 
’Ca Ira. 


Ill. 


Dungeons! hear the shout of gladness ; 
There is method in our madness ; 
Ye, whom priests in fetters keep, 
We but sow for you to reap ; 
Lead and steel—lead and steel 
Those must cure the common weal! 
Ha! ha! ha! 
*Ca Ira. 


IV. 
Come, ye beggared, come, ye stain’d, 
Come, ye branded, come ye chained, 
Come, ye tribes of woe and crime, 
Hear our Tocsin’s midnight chime. 
Hear it—round the world it flings, 
‘* War to nations,” “ Death to Kings”. 
Ha! ha! ha! 
’Ca Ira. 
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v. 


Shade of headless Robespierre, 

In thy grave our summons hear ! 
Wild Marat and fierce Danton, 

Lead our bold battalions on ! 
Till the British Tricolor 
Sweeps o’er earth its train of gore 

Ha! ha! ha! 
Ca Ira. 


VI. 


Let your fools at bloodshed falter ; 

What care we for Throne or Altar ? 
But that both shall be our spoil : 

We are sovereigns of the Soil: 
Death behind, before us plunder, 
Hark the People’s voice of Thunder ! 

Ha! ha! ha! 
*Ca Ira. 


VII. 
Let the brainless bow to Kings, 
Children in their leading strings ; 
We have learned to walk alone. 
Nature never built a throne! 
Crowns to us are Crowns of Straw, 
Terror is our God and Law. 
Ha! ha! ha! 
Ca Ira. 


Vill. 


What care we for lofty looks ? 

Narore is our book of books! 
See the Eagle on the wing, 

See the Tiger in his spring ; 
Shall we slumber in our Jair, 
When the Lion has his share ? 

Ha! ha! ha! 
*Ca Ira. 


IX. 


What care we for Dynasties ? 

We have opened mankind’s eyes ; 
What is life but dust and breath ? 

Death is sleep, and sleep is death ! 
’Tis the pistol and carbine 
That shall settle “ Rights Divine.” 

Ha! ha! ha! 
Ca Ira. 


xX. 


See the Earth’s Horizon brightening,— 
Tis our flash—a flash of lightning ! 
Onward march with blade and brand, 
Heart of stone and iron hand; 
See your masters fly or fall: 
Force is sovereign lord of all! 
Ha! ha! hal 
Ca Ira. 
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Non-Intrusion Question. 


NON-INTRUSION QUESTION. 


THE MEMBER FOR KILMARNOCK, AND THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Our readers will remember _ that, 
when we last addressed them upon 
the subject of the present condition of 
the Scottish church, we adverted, in 
the conclusion of our paper, to a pub- 
lication which had only just then 
come to hand, and which afforded a 
most gratifying confirmation of the line 
of argument which we had adopted. 
Indeed, we think, to a candid mind, 
Mr. Colquhoun’s pamphlet leaves to 
the advocate, upon either side of the 
question, nothing more to say ;—and 
those who desire to learn the consti- 
tution of the Scottish church, and the 
legal enactments by which it has been 
confirmed in the enjoyment of its 
rights and privileges as an establish- 
ment, may fully possess themselves of 
this knowledge, by the perusal of this 
valuable and interesting tract, with the 
contents of which we now deem it'a 
matter of imperative duty to make 
our readers, in every part of the em- 
pire, more fully acquainted. 

The member for Kilmarnock has 
brought to the discussion of this im- 
portant question a degree of temper, 
as well as knowledge, which is well 
calculated to inspire confidence in him 
as a guide. As a Scotchman, who 
has witnessed from his earliest years 
the working of the Scottish church, 
he entertains for that institute a feel- 
ing of profound respect, and strong 
national attachment; while -his con- 
victions as a member of the church of 
England, to which he is most warmly 
devoted, give an enlargement, as well 
as a sobriety to his views, by which 
local and hereditary partialities are 
overruled, and he is enabled to treat 
of the matters at issue, with the calm- 
ness of the most dispassionate obser- 
ver, 

In our former paper, we observed, 
that this question should be treated, 
strictly, as a question of ecclesiastical 
and constitutional law. We have no 
right to open, as anew, those abstract 
grounds of objection against the doc- 
trine or discipline of the Scottish 
church, which have already been defi- 





nitively concluded. Were we at liberty 
to choose for them, and to re-model 
their ecclesiastical system according to 
our own notions of what is best, it would 
soon be very different from what it at 
present is. But that may not be. 
Their church has been established by 
law upon the foundation on which it 
at present stands. The faith of the 
legislature has been pledged for its 
maintenance, in the full enjoyment of 
those rights and privileges which, as 
a national institute, to it appertain. 
And we are bound, in legislating for 
it, so to shape our laws as that they 
shall not trench upon its constitution. 

Now if this be the true mode of 
looking at the case, the question at issue 
between the Scottish Church and the 
courts of law may be very summarily 
decided. It amounts, simply to this, 
have they, or have they not, a legal and 
constitutional right to insist upon the 
recognition of the principle, that no 
presentee should be intruded upon a 
congregation contrary to the wishes of 
the people. If they have, “ causa finita 
est,” the question is decided in their 
favour ; if they have not, it is decided 
against them. We shall now avail 
ourselves of Mr. Colquhoun’'s re- 
search, for the purpose of exhibiting, 
in a brief compass, the overwhelming 
force of argument by which the affirm- 
ative of the above proposition may be 
maintained. 


* That it was the invariable practice 
of the church to require the concurrence 
of the people, that the church courts 
alone were the judges what amount of 
concurrence was necessary to constitute 
a valid case, are two propositions which 
can be established by the most over- 
whelming evidence. I shall give, not 
the details of this, but a few specimens. 

** Ist. The law of the church on this 
point is laid down in the Second Book 
of Discipline, (see chap. 3, clause 5,)— 
**In this ordinary election, it is to be 
eschewed that no person be intruded in 
any of the offices of the kirk, contrary 
to the will of the congregation to whom 
they are appointed, or without the voice 
of the dhnbie, that is presbytery.’ 
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This article was admitted by James VI, 
in the conference referred to in the act 
1592. Such is the law of the church. 
Now observe its operation. 

“2nd. Take a case from the year 
1593, the year after presbytery was set 
up by act of parliament, when it was 
therefore in fullest operation. The 
church of St. Andrew’s was vacant in 
one of its charges. The assembly no- 
minated Mr. Robert Wallace to be as- 
sociated with the other minister, Mr. 
David Black. They declared their 
high opinion of Mr. Wallace. Do they 
ordain him? No. They give full com- 
mission to the presbytery to try the 
consent of the haile town and university 
of St. Andrew’s, concerning their liking 
of the said Mr. Robert to be associated 
in the ministry, as said is; and finding 
no reasonable cause alleged and verified 
against the said Mr. Robert in life and 
doctrine, wherefore they should not 
give their consent and approbation to 
the said Mr. Robert for the cause men- 
tioned ; but the maist part of the town 
and university consenting to his rec eipt, 
the general assembly ordains the said 
presbytery to associate and place the 
said Mr. Robert, &c. ; and in case the 
maist part of the said town and univer- 
sity consent not to the receiving of the 

said Mr. Robert, the kirk gives liberty, 
&e. to choose another. x 

“3rd. The next case occurred in 1597, 
and is a remarkable proof of the per- 
manency of this principle. James VI. 
was at that time tampering with the 
church, and proposing several altera- 
tions. Among these was one, that no 
minister should be appointed to a parish 
without the king’s consent ; but he held 
the consent of their own flock to be so 
indispensable, that he never thought of 
altering that part of the process. (See 
Booke of the Universall Kirke, p. 441, 
art. 10.) In 1600, a commission of as- 
sembly was nominated to elect a minis- 
ter for the parish of Ceres, ‘ with con- 
sent of the said parochiners of St. 
Syres ;'\—‘ and in speciall the assembly 
rec ommend to them their brother Mr. 
W. Simpson.’—Booke of the Universall 
Kirke, p- 489. 

‘4th. Again, in 1602, we find a com- 
plaint brought before the assembly from 
the synod of Glasgow against one Mr. 
George Semple, w ho tried to obtain the 
church of Killclane, the objections to 
him being—‘ the causes and considera- 
tions known to the synod, and speciallie 
a great mislyking that specalls of the 
paroch had of him.’—‘ The assembly, 
after dew tryall, absolved the said Mr. 
George from all crymes and eydicts 
qwhilk war laid to his charge ; but in 
respect of the great mislyking that is be- 
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twixt him and sundrie of the said pa- 
rochiners, they thought it not good that 
he should be plantit minister of the said 
kirk.’ —Booke of the Universall Kirke, 

529. 

‘** 5th. In the year 1621, when Epis- 
copacy existed, so rooted was this part 
of the proe cedure that it survived; and 
we find in the case of North Berwick, 
to which Mr. Gilbert was presented, 
that he was sent to the people for their 
approval. The people sent commis- 
sioners to the presbytery, to report in 
name of the whole people, that they 
were not content with Michael Gilbert, 
and that universally the people had no 
liking of him, and thought him not 
meet for that place. The presbytery 
having taken him on trials, commends 
and allows his gifis and holy affection— 
judges him able to enter in the ministry 
when it shall please Ged to call him 
with consent of the congregation ; but in 
respect of this place of North Berwick, 
whereunto the general assembly has 
thought meet, a man of singular gifts, 
of experience and of authority, also in 
respect of the commissioners of the said 
parish dissenting, therefore we think 
not meet for that place of North Ber- 
wick.—-M‘Crie’s Melville, vol. i. p. 469. 

“6th. The act of parliament in 1649, 
and the act of assembly, though of no 
authority as laws, may ‘be quoted as in- 
dications of an unbroken practice by the 
kirk, The act provides, that presby- 
teries shall proceed to the planting of 
iy kirk upon the suit and calling, (that 

, popular electicn,) but at all events, 
with the consent of the congregation, 
on whom none is to be obtruded against 
their will. The act of the assembly 
provides, that after the presentec has 
preached before the people, if they ac- 
quiesce and consent, the presbytery 
shall proceed to his trials ; but if there 
is dissent, whether that dissent be of a 
majority or of a minority, that dissent 
shall ke brought up to the presbytery 
for their judgm See other cases, 
Peterkin’s Laws of ‘the Church, pp. 89, 
99—102., 

“7th. The act 1690, c¢. 23, which in 
this clause is unrepealed, provides that 
the person presented should be named 
and proposed to the whole congregation, 
to be either ‘ approven or disapproven’ 
by them. In case of their approbation, 
the oresbytery shall proceed to the man’s 
trials ; ; but in the case of the disapproba- 
tion, their dissent to be judged of by the 
presbytery, before they took any step in 
advance. 

“8th, Accordingly, the whole practice 
of the church subsequent to that act, 
without difference, after the act of 171], 
as well as before it, was in strict con- 
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formity with this principle, me as late 
as 1739, from which period we have now 
a published summary of cases. The in- 
variable practice was, to inquire whether 
the call had been signed, and the first 
question was, whether it had been signed 
by sufficient numbers and respect- 
ability, to justify the church courts in 
sustaining it. ‘Thus Mr. Mercer, mi- 
nister of Aberdalgie, had been presented 
to the parish of Dron in 1735. The 
people opposed him ; and the assembly 
on that ground refused to translate him. 
In 1740 he was again presented to the 
parish of Currie. The opposition to 
him here was strong ; and the assembly 
find, that in respect of the difficulties 
attending the call to Mr. Mercer to the 
parish of Currie, they cannot proceed 
to settle him in that parish while these 
difficulties remain.—Annals, p. 18. 

** In 1742, Mr. Plummer was present- 


ed by Lord March to the parish of 


Manor. ‘Three persons only signed his 
call. The presbytery of Peebles refused 
to proceed to his settlement. The synod 
affirmed the presbytery’s judgment, 
finding ‘that in the present circum- 
stances of the parish of Manor they 
could not proceed to the settlement of 
Mr. A. Plummer, probationer, as minis- 
ter of that parish ; and the moderator 
is ordered to write letters to the Earl 
of March, to give him notice of this sen- 
tence,’ &c.—Annals, p. 35. 

“In 1745 Sir J. Wallace presented 
Mr. George Bannatyne, probationer, to 
the parish of Craigie. His call was 
signed numerously. Objections to his 
character were made by one of the pa- 
rishioners. The presbyte ry refused to 
receive these at that stage, on the 
ground that he had an undoubted pre- 
sentation and a good call from the parish; 
and these two elements they held to 
justify them in proceeding to his trials. 
The assembly confirmed this decision of 
the presbytery. 

“In 1745 the Crown presented Mr. 
Macleod, probationer, to the parish of 
South Uist, The parish concurred and 
signed his call, The presbytery set 
him aside. But the assembly reversed 
their sentence, and ordered them to 
proceed to the trials of Mr. Macleod, on 
the ground that he had a good present- 
ation and a good call. 

“Tn the parish of Torphichen, 1747— 
1750, the presbytery rx fused to admit 
Mr. Watson, on the ground of the want 
of conc urrence. 

** Seo also the cases of Maderty, Ro- 
berton, Baldernock, &c. &c., mentioned 
in the Annals of the Assembly—all of 
which show that the call or concurrence 
of the people, if a mere form, is a form 
essential to the procedure of the church, 
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and an integral part of her constitu- 
tion.” 


Now all this, it will at oncé be seen, 
is irrespective of the abstract merits 
of the case. Upon that we raise no 
question at all. The system of eccle- 
siastical regimen and jurisprudence 
indicated in the foregoing extract, 
may be one of which many of us 
would very much disapprove. But 
we are not now legislating, de novo, 
upon the subject ; and therefore any 
such feeling of disapprobation is only 
to be adverted to, that we might be 
upon our guard against its influence 
in creating an unfavourable _ bias 
against one of “the parties who appear 
before us for judgment. We have no 
right to say to the Scottish clergy, 
“it is true, law and usage give you 
this power; it is true, the principle 
for which you contend is one coeval 
with your ecclesiastical constitution ; 
we find it in those legislative acts by 
which your church has been estab- 
lished ; we find it in the Book of Dis- 
cipline, in which the fundamental 
principles and the frame work of your 
polity is contained ; we find it in 
the practice of your church; we find 
it in the series of ruled cases, which 
are the authoritative exponents of that 
presbyterian discipline by which you 
have always regulated your ecclesias- 
tical affairs. But what of all that? 
We consider it a privilege very liable 
to be abused; and we therefore de- 
cide, against law , against usage, against 
constitutional right, against legislative 
recognition, that you shall no longer 
be permitted to enjoy it.” No sane 
individual could for one single moment 
hold language such as this. And we 
therefore confidently conclude, that if 
it be proved, by overwhelming evi- 
dence, that the non-intrusion principle 
for which the Scottish people are con- 
tending, has been guaranteed to them 
by law, and is part and parcel of those 
religious liberties for which their an- 
cestors fought and bled, their struggle 
for the maintenance of it, should be, 
by all honest men, respected. 

We have befvre us a paper in the 
last Quarterly Review, we need not 
say, written with great ability ; and by 
which, had we not been at the pains of 
inquiring into the merits of fhe case 
ourselves, in the only country where 
they can be fully known, namely Scot- 
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land itself, a very considerable impres- 
sion would have been made upon our 
minds. We have very little doubt 
that it will produce, as, no doubt, it is 
inten@ed it should, a great impression 
upon the mind of parliament. We 
proceed, therefore, with all the respect 
to which, as well from its intrinsic 
merits, as what we believe to be its 
noble parentage, we deem it entitled, 
to advert to the views therein con- 
tained ; and, if we are unable to assent 
altogether to the views and the con- 
clusions of the distinguished writer, 
to assign such reasons as, in our poor 
judgment, may justify our hesitation 
in subscribing to them. 

If any of our readers have already 
perused the article in the review, we 
ask them whether the following, or 
something very like it, be not the im- 
pression which it is calculated to make 
upon the mind ; — namely, that the 
Scottish Church, during the long re- 
gimé of the moderate party, was in a 
most satisfactory state; discharging 
its high functions with a discretion, 
and at the same time an efficiency, 
that was worthy of all praise; and 
producing, as a necessary consequence 
of this its faithful ministry of the word, 
a moral, a tranquil, and a contented 
population ;—and further, that the 
present unhappy state of the church 
has arisen from the insolent and cap- 
tious insubordination of heady and in- 
temperate zealots and enthusiasts, who 
have thought it not unbecoming “to 
speak evil of dignities,” and by whom 
pretensions have been disclosed, to 
which, if we were to yield, the govern- 
ment of the country would be reduced 
to a vassalage scarcely less intolerable 
than that from which it was vindicated, 
when it disclaimed all subjection to 
the Roman pontiffs ;—-we ask any can- 
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did reader, by whom the paper before 
us has been carefully perused, whether 
such are not the impressions which it 
is calculated to make ? And we would 
then ask of all those by whom the 
history of the Church of Scotland for 
the last century has been duly studied, 
whether any impressions could be 
more unfounded ? 

Indeed it has not fallen to our lot 
to meet any competently informed per- 
son who was fully alive to spiritual 
considerations, who did not deplore 
that period of the church as one during 
which vital religion was almost en- 
tirely extinguished. An age it was of 
very extraordinary literary merit; of 
mere profane science and letters, it 
was, truly, in Scotland, the Augustan 
era; but of Christian doctrine, as it is 
exhibited in the formularies of the 
Church, or of Christian piety as it is 
felt in the depths of the soul, but a 
scattered few they were, and these al- 
ways discountenanced and often op- 
pressed, whose lives or whose preach- 
ing evinced that they understood the 
value, or felt the power. 

In truth, the problem which the 
leaders of the moderates would seem 
to have proposed to themselves, and of 
which they attempted the practical so- 
lution, was this,—what is the minimum 
of Christian doctrine, by the setting 
forth of which the Church may be en- 
abled to retain its character as a 
national establishment. And they pro- 
ceeded with their experiment, until 
the plain truths of Scripture became 
attenuated and subtilized into essences 
which almost eluded the apprehensions 
of ordinary mortals ; and the seamless 
garment of Christ became the gown of 
the professor to whom his cross was 
foolishness ;* and who, if he did not 
openly make light of the sanctions, was 


* «Tell Goodall,” says David Hume, writing to Principal Robertson, “ that if 
he can but give up Queen Mary, I hope to satisfy him in everything else, and he 


will have the pleasure of seeing John K 


nox and the Reformers made very ridiculous.” 


Is it possible that the infidel could have thus written to the Christian divine, with- 
out calculating upon a degree of sympathy not creditable to his Christian sincerity ? 


We think not. 


Had he lived at the present day, he would not have dared thus to 


address himself to Dr. Chalmers. Does not this exhibit, in a very striking point of 
view, the difference between evangelicism and ‘‘ moderation.” 





** Principal Robertson was, unquestionably, a great man; but consider in what 
way. Great as a leader—not ‘as a Father in the Church.’ It is not to ministers 
such as the Principal that the excellent amongst my countrymen look up for spirit- 
ual guidance, amid the temptations and difficulties of life, or for comfort at its 
close. Great in literature,—not like Timothy of old, ‘ great in the Scriptures.’ 
Aged men, who have sat under his ministry, have assured me, that in hurrying 
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but at little pains to unfold or to enforce 
the peculiarities of the Gospel. Their 
whole procedure has brought vividly 
before our minds the conduct of an ec- 
centric friend of ours, who became per- 
suaded that it was a mere prejudice to 
suppose that horses stood in need of 
corn; and who, accordingly, com- 
menced a process, with respect to those 
of which he was the proprietor, by 
which he fully believed he should prove, 
to the satisfaction of the most scepti- 
eal, that his new theory was well 
founded. The oats were by little and 
little withdrawn from the mangers, 
until the animals were reduced to a 
starvation allowance, barely sufficient 
to keep them alive; and when the 
reduction proceeded farther, and the 
natural result ensued, he still vehe- 
mently contended that his theory was 
sound, and that his proof would have 
been complete, but that just as he had 
brought the horses to be perfectly 
contented with three grains of corn 
per day, they unfortunately died. The 
same result did not follow in Scotland, 
because the moderates were not suf- 
fered to follow out the experiment to 
the same extent; but had not the 
evangelical clergy interposed, and re- 
scued the Church from their paralys- 
ing influence, it would have lost all 
savour of godliness, snd become a 
laughing stock in the eyes of unbe- 
lievers. Now when a noble critic de- 
scribes this condition of the Scottish 
Church as being that which commands 
his admiration, does not his language 
sound very like the grave irony of a 
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nursery governess, when she says of a 
particularly naughty child, that “he 
is a very good boy—wihen he is asleep.” 

Such was “the repose of the pul- 
pit,” the comatose condition of the 
Scottish establishment, during the 
regime of what is called moderation, 
which the noble reviewer so highly 
lauds ; and from which it so grieves 
him that it should have been dis- 
turbed by such men as Chalmers and 
the late Andrew Thomson, by whom 
the Scottish community have been 
familiarised with more spirit-stirring 
and evangelical ministrations! What- 
ever of increase of crime the records 
of the criminal courts exhibit, as 
compared with former periods, this 
writer hesitates not to charge upon 
the exertions of the faithful men, 
who have caused, under Providence, 
in that country, a revival of the Gos- 
pel! If he really believes his own 
statement, how deplorable is his de- 
lusion! The glazed and _ tranquil 
surface of the frozen lake, he can 
admire ; but as soon as the icy bar- 
riers are unbound, and the liberated 
waters are again at liberty to flow 
merrily in their accustomed channels, 
he takes alarm, and begins to appre- 
hend a sudden and destructive inun- 
dation. But, be it known to him, 
that, whatever be the increase of 
crime, it would be vastly greater than 
it is, were it not for the strenuous 
efforts of the very individuals whom 
he disparages, and by whom, more 
than by any other men, the progress 
of public depravity has been coun- 





over the New Testament, he had missed the doctrine of the atonement.”—Hugh Mil- 


lar’s Letter to Lord Brougham. 















But as the writer of the above may be supposed to have his prejudices, as a non- 
intrusionist, we copy the following from the ‘‘ Practical View ” of Wilberforce, to 
whom no such objection can apply : — 

** It has also been a melancholy prognostic of the state to which we are progres- 
sive, that many of the most eminent literati of modern times have been professed 
unbelievers; and that others of them have discovered such lukewarmness in the 
cause of Christ, as to treat with especial good will, and attention, and respect, 
those men, who, by their avowed publications, were openly assailing, or insidiously 
undermining, the very foundations of the Christian’s hope; considering themselves 
as more closely united to them by literature, than severed from them by the widest 
religious differences. It is with pain that the author finds himself compelled to 
place so great a writer as Dr. Robertson in this class. But to say nothing of his 
—— account of the Reformation, (a subject which we should have thought 
ikely to excite in any one who united the character of a Christian divine with that 
of a historian, some warmth of pious gratitude for the good providence of God ;) 
to pass over also the ambiguity in which he leaves his readers, as to his opinion of 
the authenticity of the Mosaic chronology, in his Disquisitions on the Trade of 
India; his Letters to Mr. Gibbon, lately published, cannot but excite emotions of 
regret and shame in every sincere Christian.” —Page 304. Fifth Edition. 
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teracted. In adverting to this fearful 
subject, it is not right to leave out of 
account the augmentation of crime 
which is referrable simply to the in- 
crease of population ; that which arises 
particularly from the densely crowded 
state of our manufacturing districts, 
where the numbers have greatly out- 
grown the limits of church accommoda- 
tion; that which arises from the demo- 
ralizing character of the factory system, 
which sheds a blight upon the physical, 
as well as the moral and the mental 
energies of so many hundreds of thou- 
sands of the rising generation. Nor 
isit doing justice to the subject not 
to advert to the seeds of irreligion 
and infidelity which were sown during 
the ascendancy of that party in the 
church, whose worth and whose 
utility are so lauded by the reviewer ; 
and who, noiselessly 2s they may have 
seemed to pass through life, left be- 
hind them the dragons’ teeth, which 
have since sprung up armed men. 
Against the consequences of this su- 
pineness, and indifference, and latitu- 
dinarianism, the present excellent 
clergy have had to contend; and 
those who truly estimate the exertions 
which they have made, will find far 
more reason to be astonished at what 
they have done, than surprised at 
what they have as yet left undone. 
The generation during which a dead 
incumbency, as it may be called, af- 
flicts the church, is not the genera- 
tion during which the worst evils of 
that dead incumbency are felt. The 
people may have been sufficiently 
Jeavened with sound doctrine to be 
proof for a very considerable time, 
against the deleterious influences to 
which they were exposed. We know 
that the worst effects of the writings 
of Hobbes, who lived in the time of 
Charles the First, were not felt until 
the reign of Charles the Second. And 
it is so, also, with other things; and 
thus, Chalmers and his brethren in 
the ministry, have had to contend 
against the accumulated cvils of long 
past neglect, when a form of godli- 
ness was made a substitute for its 
power, and when that scepticism and 
that irreverence were engendered, by 
which large masses of the laity be- 
came infected, and which has since 
proved such a grievous hindrance to 
the preaching of the Gospel. And 


when all these things are considercd, 
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the matter of surprise will be, not 
that we are in danger of being over- 
whelmed by a torrent of iniquity, but 
the degree in which, by a few faith- 
ful and God-fearing men, that tor- 
rent has hitherto been resisted. To 
Dr. Chalmers alone (we may say it, 
although his modesty would disclaim 
the compliment), the people of Scot- 
land are already indebted for the 
erection of nearly two hundred addi- 
tional churches ; and although that is 
but a little thing, when compared 
with the want of church accommo- 
dation which yet prevails, yet when 
we consider that it is the work of one 
humble and calumniated individual, 
what, we may ask, would not be ac- 
complished in the same holy cause, if 
others in higher stations, and with 
greater means of influence at com- 
mand, only half as well performed 
their duty? But we have dwelt, per- 
haps, too long upon this part of the 
subject, as no honest or sensible man 
can possibly be fooled by the asser- 
tion, that the preaching and the act- 
ivity of the evangelical clergy have 
been the fruitful source of crime. 
To those who can believe such an 
assertion, nothing ought to be incre- 
dible. 

Much more accordant with truth 
is the statement, that the law of pa- 
tronage, as it was suffered to work 
during the ascendancy of the mode- 
rates, was the fruitful source of schism. 
To that effect, we have the testimony 
of the very distinguished Dr. Thomas 
Hardy, himself, a member of that 
party. He thus writes, in the year 
1782 :— 


“That a new arrangement must 
sooner or later take place, I conclude, 
from considering the state of the coun- 
try. The desertion of great bodies of 
the people from the establishment, is 
the melancholy evidence of the neces- 
sity. Whatever secondary causes may 
be brought to account for them, there 
is no manner of doubt that it is chiefly 
to be ascribed to the law of patronage. 

‘* What the numbers are who have 
left the community of the church I 
cannot with any certainty affirm. I 
believe I should be within the truth, if 
I should rate them at 100,000. This 
estimate is founded upon the presump- 
tion that there are 200 congregations 
of sectaries of all denominations within, 
the kingdom, and that the average 
number of the whole people belonging 
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to each may amount to 500 persons. 
Methinks I hear some reckless youth, 
in delivering his maiden speech, ex- 
claim on this point, —‘ So much the 
better—they are the factious, the tur- 
bulent, the enthusiastic ; the church is 
happily quit, (it is only her ill humours 
that are purged off.’)— ‘Stay, my 
young friend ; you are very honest, but 
you want experience ; a few more years 
will convince you, that the church is 
not enriched by her losses, nor 
strengthened by the desertion of her 
sons. 

** There are entire sects totally de- 
tached from the church, who pretend 
no cause whatever for their separation 
but what flows from the law of patron- 
age alone. 

“Tt is to be observed, with respect 
to “all the people whom we have lost, 
that in their separation they bear no 
analogy to dissenters in other king- 
doms. The dissenters in England and 
Ireland are separate classes of Pro- 
testants, who neither in worship, nor 
discipline, nor government, bear any 
conformity to the established church. 
But the sectaries in Scotland are not 
dissentients from presbytery; they 
are all strict aalatadians. Their 
forms of worship, of discipline, and of 
government, excepting in the article of 
settlements, are unchanged, and re- 
main identically the same as ours in 
the establishment. Their grand stumb- 
bling-block is patronage ; every other 
objection to us is little more than 
pretence, ‘Till that stumbling-block is 
removed, they remain detached from 
us without hope of return. 

** When any regulation is enacted 
against the inclinations of the people, 
it is the hope of the legislature that the 
opposition will be transient, and that 
habit will reconcile all concerned to a 
peaceable acquiescence. The- experi- 
ence of Scotland relative to the law of 
patronage has shown, that in the pre- 
sent case, this hope is vain. Whether the 

revention of this favourable change is 
in part to be ascribed to the continued 
resistance of a great body of the 
clergy, I do not wish to inquire, I 
should be loath to irritate, where, both 
by inclination and by duty, I am led to 
express the sentiments of benevolence. 
I only observe the fact, that, for 
seventy years hath patronage been uni- 
formly in force; and at this day the 
minds of the great body of the people 
are almost as remote from mitigation 
on this point as they were at its first 
enactment. There is little hope, there- 
fore, that time will completely work the 
cure.” 
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The above was written in 1782, 
The dissenting congregations in Scot- 
land have since augmented from two 
hundred to seven hundred; and the 
burden of their cry against the estab- 
lishment has uniformly been, not so 
much the law of patronage as it stands 
in the statute book, as the manner in 
which the supineness of the moderate 
party, when in the ascendant, suffered 
it to be worked as an instrument for 
the intrusion of ministers, contrary to 
the wishes of the congregations. 

And that it was passed with a view 
to divide and to break up the presby- 
terian polity, and to introduce such a 
jealousy of the English amongst pres- 
byterians as should assist materially in 
the schemes which were then on foot 
for effecting the restoration of the 
pretender, we have the express acknow- 
ledgement, or rather, indeed, the tri- 
umphant boast, of the notorious Jacob- 
ite, Lockhart of Carnwath, who thus 
writes :— 

**As my chief, my only design, by 
engaging in publie affairs, was to serve 
the king (that is the pretender), so far 
as I was capable, Thad that always pri- 
marily in my view; and at the same 
time, I was very desirous, when a proper 
occasion happened, that the Scots’ na- 
tion should have the honour of appear- 
ing as unanimously as possible for him. 
And in order to prepare those who I 
knew would not assist the king on the 
principle of loyalty,—I mean the west- 
country pres sbyterians—for receiving 
impressions that might prevail with 
them on other topics, I had, in concert 
with Dr. Abercro smby, been at a good 
deal of pains to publish and disperse 
amongst these people, papers which 
gave, from time to time, full account of 
what was likely to be the consequences 
of the union, and showed how impos- 
sible it was for the Scots to subsist 
under it. ANp I pressep THE ToLE- 
RATION AND PATRONAGE ACTS THE 
MORE EARNESTLY, that I thought the 
presbyterian om would be from thence 
convinced that the establishment of their 
hirk would be in time overturned; as 
it was obvious the security thereof was 
not so thoroughly established by the 

Union as they imagined.” 


It is, however, not to be lost sight 
of, that while patronage, the abomina- 
tion of the presbyterians, was by this 
act introduced with all the guards and 
limitations which attended it while it 
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was vested in the heritors and elders ; 
the right of the people to the call, 
and the privilege of the church courts 
in adjudicating finally respecting the 
sufficiency or the insufficiency of that 
call, remained just as they were before. 
We extract the following from Mr. 
Willison’s “fair and impartial testi- 
mony,” as it sets this part of the sub- 
ject in a very clear point of view, and 
exhibits the state of the law as under- 
stood and acted upon by the Scottish 
ecclesiastical judicatories, down to 
the recent decision of the court of 
session in 1839. The tract from 
which we quote was first published 
in 1744. 


‘* There is no law yet in being that 
obligeth us tointrude men into churches : 
for though there be an act passed in 1712 
for restoring patronages, yet it doth ex- 
pressly reserve to the presbytery and 
church judicatories the power of judging 
of the presentee’s qualifications and 
fitness for the charge to which he is 
presented. Now, the power of judging 
of a man’s qualifications must not be 
restricted to those which render him 
fit for the ministry in general, but 
must be extended to qualifications ne- 
cessary to make him fit for being minis- 
ter of the parish to which he is pre- 
sented ; because a man may be fit and 
qualified for one charge, that is not so 
for another. Now, if a presbytery do 
find that a presentee is incapable of 
answering the end of a Gospel-minister 
to a parish, and is in no condition to 
instruct or edify their souls, by reason 
of his offending them, or their incurable 
aversion to hear him, or submit to his 
ministry; they may safely judge that 
such a man is not qualified or fit to be 
settled in that parish, and therefore set 
him aside. And if, in case of appeal, 
the Assembly affirm the presbytery’s 
sentence, the law is most express and 
clear, that the cause must take end as 
the Assembly doth discern, according to 
act 7, parl. 1567, which act is confirmed 
by act 1, parl. 1581; and this act is 
again ratified by act 1, parl. 1592, 
which act is ratified by act 5, parl. 
1690, and stands still in force, being 
not only ratified by the union, but also 
confirmed by Queen Anne’s law in 
1712 for establishing patronages. And 
as the General Assemblies of this 
church have always been before 1612 in 
possession of the foresaid power, so 
well secured to them by law; so also, 
since that time, their sentences concern- 
ing all presentations have been sub- 
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mitted to and held as final. From 
which it is evident, that judicatories are 
under no force by law to make intru- 
sions or violent settlements. Why then 
should churchmen, who ought to be 
guardians of the church’s liberties, go 
about to destroy them by violent pro- 
ceedings? Is it not soon enough for 
church courts to take such destructive 
courses when the parliament makes new 
laws obliging them to it ?”* 


Such, undoubtedly, was the state of 
the law, until the recent decisions of 
the Court of Session, if even they can 
be said to have changed it. For we 
are not by any means sure that the 
very same judges who, in the Auch- 
terader and the Strathbogie cases, 
decided against the Church, would not 
have decided in its favour, had the 
veto law not been in existence. There 
has no case as yet arisen by which the 
extent of the interference of the civil 
with the spiritual court could be ascer- 
tained. We do not know whether 
they mean to deny the right of the 
presbytery to adjudicate, pleno jure, 
upon the whole matter of the qualifi- 
cations of the presentee ; or only that, 
when they manifestly put themselves 
out of court, by suffering their own 
judicial functions to remain in abey- 
ance; this voluntary defeasance of 
their own powers (which like all other 
judicial powers were a trust for the 
benefit of the subject), should be suf- 
fered to operate to the civil prejudice 
of one who has a claim upon their en- 
lightened and conscientious judgment, 
and who may suffer grievous loss 
while thus deprived of their protec- 
tion. But, such being the state of the 
law, down to the period last men- 
tioned, it is because the ecclesiastical 
courts have refused prompt obedience 
to decrees and injunctions which are 
at variance with all their previous 
convictions, and outrage all their 
religious feelings, that they are pointed 
out, by the reveiwer, as objects of 
scorn and obloquy, and held up as 
rebels and malefactors, towards whom 
any further forbearance would be a 
crime. 

We appeal to all the readers of the 
Quarterly, whether such is not the im- 
pression which the paper to which we 
allude is calculated to make upon their 
minds? Nay, further, we ask whether 
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it is not calculated to impress upon 
them, that, not only are the Scottish 
clergy contumacious towards the civil 
rulers, but that they are actuated by a 
persecuting spirit, worthy of the olden 
-popish times, towards those members 
of their own body who have so far 
disregarded their injunctions as to 
yield to the decrees of the court of 
Session a deferential obedience? The 
men with whom Chalmers has identi- 
fied himself are represented as rabid 
fanatics, deserving of no more consi- 
deration than would be shown to so 
many mad dogs! And yet how, in 
reality, stands the case? The civil 
power trenches, as they suppose, upon 
their spiritual jurisdiction 3 a jurisdic- 
tion, as they maintain, confirmed to 
them by ancient statutes, and clearly 
traceable from the earliest period of 
the Reformation. Well, this usurpa- 
tion of the civil power, as far as civil 
interests alone are affected, they 
promptly and unhesitatingly submit to, 
and raise no complaint against the 
men, by whose erring judgments, as 
they deem them, they have been thus 
subjected to loss and injury. But in 
thus meekly submitting to the civil 
ruler in things temporal, they do not 
forget that they have higher duties ; 
and when called upon, by the same 
authority, to give effect to the presen- 
tation of an individual to a parish for 
which they consider him unfit,—(a 
procedure which, according to the 
discipline of their church, would 
require the solemn and the sacred 
office of ordination)—they have no 
hesitation whatever in saying, that 
that isa stretch of power which they 
are required to resist ; and “ the he ad 
and front of their offending” is, that 
they do refuse compliance with it. So 
far for the rebellion with which they 
are charged ;—now a word or two 
respecting the spirit of persecution 
by which they are said to be actuated. 
Some” of their brethren are found 
weak enough to be terrified by the 
civil power into a surrender of their 
spiritual independence. These are 
willing, in defiance of the injunctions 
of their spiritual superiors, to comply 
with the requisitions of the civil 
courts, and at their bidding, to admit 


into the ministry, individuals whose 
unacceptibility to the congregations for 
which they 


were designated, was 
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clearly ascertained, and who could not 
be so admitted, except in direct vio- 
lation of a still subsisting ecclesiastical 
regulation, which, like all other laws 
enacted by competent authorities, 
must continue in force until it is for- 
mally rescinded. This is clearly an 
act of spiritual insubordination, which, 
if permitted, must bring into con- 
tempt the authority of their ecclesi- 
astical superiors. What, then, is the 
first act of tyranny which is charged 
against the church authorities, as di- 
rected against these crring brethren ? 
It is this:—they beseech them to be 
of one mind with them in this weighty 
matter ; and not to necessitate a re- 
course to those spiritual censures, by 
which, otherwise, they must be re- 
strained. This gentle, admonitory 
procedure is treated with disdain. 
These men will not be moved from 
their purpose, by any thing which 
their brethren and fellow labourers in 
the ministry can say to them. They 
clearly intimate that they will proceed 
with the settlement of the obnoxious 
presentee. What is the next act of 
tyranny with which those who are 
called their persecutors in the superior 
ecclesiastical courts are charged? It 
is a suspension for a season from 
their spiritual functions, in order that 
they may be rendered unable to com- 
mit that offence by which the authority 
of their superiors must be brought 
into contempt, and even furnished 
with a valid reason for declining a 
compliance with the injunction of the 
civil court, which might not be satis- 
factory, but which would be conclusive. 
What further has been done? These 
men have appealed to the civil powers 
for protection against those ecclesi- 
astical penalties which it has always 
been recognised as within the compe- 
tency of their spiritual judicature to 
inflict ; and they are threatened, in 
the event of persisting in such a con- 
tumacious course, with a sentence by 
which they will be deprived of their 
office and character, as ministers of 
the Scottish establishment. Now we 
would be{glad to know what gentler or 
more lenient measures could be 
adopted in such a case? or how the 
leaders in the General Assembly could 
tamely permit that to be done by an 
inferior church court, over which 
they might exercise an eflectual con- 
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troul, which they had solemnly de- 
clared involved a compromise of the 
church’s spiritual independence ? 

But let us present our readers witha 
specimen of the language used by these 
wild covenanting fanatics, as they have 
been called, in stating their own case ; 
—and we do so chiefly for the purpose 
of showing how little ground there is 
for the calumnies of their unscrupu- 
lous accusers. We extract the follow- 
ing from a small pamphlet, by the 
Rev. J. S. Candlish, entitled “ Sum- 
mary of the Question respecting the 
Church of Scotland, with special re- 
ference to the present stage of the 
controversy.” 


1. ** After the month of May, 1839, 
the State, if it had been disposed or 
prepared to interfere, would have found 
the two Supreme Courts, entrusted 
respectively with the administration of 
ecclesiastical and civil affairs in Scot- 
land, at variance in their interpretation 
of the law, and their application of it to 
a particular case. The case was one 
in which, confessedly, both of these 
Courts had jurisdiction; and at this 
time, neither had, by any overt act, 
transgressed the limits of its own proper 
province. The supreme ecclesiastical 
court had finally rejected a presentee, 
on the ground of the dissent of the heads 
of families, communicants, in the parish 
to which he was presented. ‘The su- 
preme civil court had pronounced the 
rejection illegal. The ecclesiastical 
court, again, had resolved that it must 
abide by its former decision. What, in 
these circumstances, did the Church 
anticipate? Simply, that the decrees 
of these two courts, each in its own de- 
partment supreme, should both take 
effect, the one upon the ecclesiastical 
branch of the case, the other upon the 
civil; the one determining the call to 
the ministry and the cure of souls, the 
other disposing of the stipend and all 
the temporalities. It was not main- 
tained that the civil court was bound to 
take its notions of the law applicable to 
these temporalities, from the ecclesias- 
tical; but neither, on the other hand, 
was it admitted that the ecclesiastical 
court was bound to adopt the views of 
the civil, respecting the law applicable 
to the spiritualities. It was held that 
each ought to respect the judgment of 
the other as sacred; and if neither 
could convince the other of error, it fol- 
lowed that the practical problem for 
each must be simply this:—Given a 
certain judgment, in a matter beyond 
our control, how are we to settle the 
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other matters involved which properly 
belong to us ? 

‘** Thus, when the case was brought 
before the Court of Session, and the 
court of appeal, the House of Lords, 
the question submitted was properly 
this, When the Church court rejects a 
presentee in the circumstances above 
mentioned, will the civil court give civil 
force to the sentence of rejection ? will 
it acknowledge the sentence as legally 
valid, to the effect of determining that 
all claim to the fruits of the benefice, 
under the presentation thus set aside, is 
at an end, and that these fruits are 
therefore available for another pre- 
sentee, who may be settled according to 
ecclesiastical rule, as minister of the 
parish ? 

** Avain, when the case came back to 
the Church court, the question for the 
consideration of that court was exactly 
this :—Having ascertained that the civil 
court will not give civil effect to our 
sentence in the case supposed, are we 
to change that sentence? or must we 
still adhere to it, in the full knowledge 
that the fruits of the benefice will not 
be awarded to any minister who may be 
settled in consequence and in terms of 
it? The resolution being taken to ad- 
here to it, as both lawful, in our judg- 
ment, and right, it would seem that all 
that remained was, that the Church 
court should proceed to provide for the 
cure of souls in the parish, irrespect- 
ively of the fruits of the benefice; and 
the civil court, on the other hand, 
should say what was to become of the 
fruits of the benefice, from which the 
cure of souls came thus to be severed. 

“This was the precise state of 
things for which the General Assembly 
of 1839 asked the Legislature to provide 
aremedy. The evil they dreaded was 
the loss of the temporalities of the esta- 
blishment in every instance in which 
the church gave effect to what she held 
to be a fundamental and indispensable 
principle relative to the settlement of 
ministers. ‘That point had been deter- 
mined by a sentence of the supreme 
civil court, whose competency to deter- 
mine it the church did not dispute, 
however wrong and hard she might 
hold the determination to be. The 
remedy proposed was such an alteration 
of the law as might enable the civil 
court, in future cases, to give decisions 
in accordance with those of the ecclesi- 
astical.” 


That the moderates, when in their 
palmy state, were not slow to fulmi- 
nate church censures upon all those 
refractory ministers or presbyteries, 
by whom the will of the ruling major- 
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ity was resisted, will appear from the 
following case, which we extract, in 
substance, from the speech of Mr. 
Dunlop, in the General Assembly, 
1840. A Mr. Richardson had been 

resented to the parish of Inverkeith- 
ing. The people, almost to a man, 
united in rejecting him. The Pres- 
byters were instructed to deal with 
them, which they‘,did, both earnestly 
and affectionately, but found that their 
objections were not to be removed. 
The case was brought before the As- 
sembly (1751), and the commission 
was authorised thereby, to cognosce, 
and finally to determine, in any refer- 
ence or appeal brought before them, 
* concerning the transportation or set- 
tlement of Mr. Andrew Richardson.” 
By this body, the call was sustained. 
That is, they found that Mr. Richard- 
son was most acceptable to the people 
by whom he had been indignantly re- 
jected. This revolting mockery hav- 
ing been gone through, the Presbytery 
felt that they were in a great strait. 
They must either admit and ordain 
‘this man, and by so doing offend con- 
‘science, and transgress what they be- 
lieved to be the law of God; or they 
must refuse to do so, and thus become 
obnoxious to the censures of their ec- 
clesiastical superiors. ‘“ To the Com- 
mission,” to use Mr. Dunlop’s words, 
* on the 14th of November, the Pres- 
bytery appeared, and stated their rea- 
sons for delaying to induct Mr. Rich- 
ardson. Their reasons were as fol- 
lows : —‘ We conscientiously feel that 
we would be violating a law of Christ, 
_if we inducted this man against the 
resolute and determined will of the 
Christian people.’ They said, ‘ Don’t 
compel us to settle him; we do not 
desire to obstruct his settlement ; but 
do not force us to become the instru- 
ment of what we believe to be sinful.’ ” 
The Commission were displeased, and 
threatened loudly those who, for con- 
science sake, thus opposed themselves 
to its decrees; again directing them, 
peremptorily, to admit Mr. Richard- 
son; and giving them distinctly to 
- understand, that if they did not com- 
ply with their direction, the Commis- 
sion, at its next meeting, would pro- 
ceed aguinst them with the severest 
censures. Again the Presbytery de- 


clined, and again were they brought 
‘before the Commission; which re- 


solved that they had power to carry 
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Richardson's settlement into effect, 
and to judge of the conduct of the 
Presbytery ; but upon a motion that 
the Presbytery be censured, the nega- 
tive was carried, to the great annoy- 
ance of Principal Robertson, who 
maintained that in not censuring the 
Presbytery, the Commission had not 
done its duty ; “ maintaining that the 
Commission were bound to inflict 
such censure, although no evil could 
occur from not carrying the sentence 
into effect.” He was very soon en- 
abled, by his great influence, to have 
matters, in that regard, more to his 
own mind. 
Mr. Dunlop thus proceeds :— 


‘* The General Assembly of 1752 was 
ushered in by an advice from the 
throne. It was given by a noble Com- 
missioner, the ancestor of a noble earl, 
who was a member of the present As- 
sembly. Coming from the supreme 
civil authority, an extract from it 
would be listened to on all sides with 
that deference which was due to that 
authority — perhaps, with greater de- 
ference by the gentlemen opposite that 
by himfelf. ‘One thing, however, as 
a well-wisher to the government and 
good order of this church, I cannot 
pass over in silence. Allow me, there- 
fore, to hope, that as it is our happi- 
ness to have regular meetings of our 
national assembly, countenanced by our 
gracious sovereign, you will be care- 
ful to support her dignity and autho- 
rity, and not destroy, with your own 
hands, our most valuable constitution, 
secured by law, so dear to your fore- 
fathers, so excellent in itself, and 
which your enemies have so often in 
vain attempted to wrest from you. 
The main intention of your meeting is 
frustrated, if your judgments and de- 
cisions are not held to be final; if in- 
Jerior courts continue to assume that 
liberty they have taken upon themselves, 
in too many instances, of disputing and 
disobeying the decisions of their supe- 
riors. It is now more than high time 
to think of putting a stop to this grow- 
ing evil; otherwise such anarchy and 
confusion will be introduced into the 
church, as will inevitably not only 
break us in pieces amongst ourselves, 
but make us likewise the scorn and de- 
rision of our enemies; for, believe me, 
subordination is the link of society, 
without which there can be no order in 
government. 


That the Principal’s influence was 
used in this matter, or rather that he 
spoke by the mouth of the Commis. 
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sioner, 1s as certain as that the senti- 
ments of Ministers are conveyed in the 
speech of the sovereign. Nor is it un- 
important to advert to the positions laid 
down in the celebrated manifesto of the 
moderate party, in the concoction of 
which the great historian performed a 
principal part ; and in which the ne- 
cessity for a due subordination of in- 
ferior to superior church judicatories 
is put upon such clear grounds of 
reason, that the man may run who 
reads them. 


‘In a numerous society, it seldom 
happens that all the members think 
uniformly concerning the wisdom and 
experience of any public regulation: 
but no sooner is that regulation en- 
acted, than private judgment is so far 
superseded, that even they who dis- 
approve it are notwithstanding bound 
to obey it, and to put it in execution, 
if required; unless in a case of such 
gross iniquity and manifest violation of 
the original design of the society, as 
justifies resistance to the supreme 
power, and makes it better to have 
the society dissolved, than to submit 
to established iniquity. Such extraor- 
dinary cases we can easily conceive there 
may be, as will give any man a just 
title to seek the dissolution of the so- 
ciety to which he belongs, or at least 
will fully justify his withdrawing from 
it. But as long as he continues in it, 
professes regard for it, and reaps the 
emoluments of it, if he refuses to obey 
its laws, he manifestly acts both a dis- 
orderly and a dishonest part: he lays 
claim to the privileges of the society, 
whilst he contemns the authority of it ; 
and by all principles of reason and 
equity, is justly subjected to its cen- 
sures. They who maintain that such 
disobedience deserves no censure, main- 
tain, in effect, that here should be no 
such thing as government and order. 
They deny those first principles by 
which men are united in society; and 
endeavour to establish such maxims, as 
will justify, not only licenticusness in 
ecclesiastical, but disorder and rebel- 
lion in civil government. And, there- 
fore, as the reverend Commission have 
by this sentence declared, that dis- 
obedience to the supreme judicature of 
the church neither infers guilt, nor 
deserves censure; as they have sur- 
rendered a right essential to the nature 
and subsistence of every society; as 
they have (so far as ‘lay in them) 
Letrayed the privileges, and deserted 
the order of the constitution; we 
could not have acted a dutiful part to 
the church, nor a safe one to ourselves, 
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unless we had dissented from this 
sentence, and craved liberty to re- 
present to the Venerable Assembly, 
that this deed appears to us to S 
manifestly beyond the powers of a 
Commission.’ ‘ But, on the other 
hand, if a judicature, which is appoint- 
ed to be the guardian and defender of 
the laws and orders of this society, 
shall absolve them who break these 
laws from all censure, and by such a 
decree encourage and invite to future 
disobedience, we conceive it will be 
found, that they have exceeded their 
powers, and betrayed their trust in 
the most essential instance.’ ‘ That 
the lesser and inferior ecclesiastical 
assemblies ought to be subordinate and 
subject unto the greater and superior 
assemblies.’ To this’ declaration, 
which we humbly conceive is a decision 
in point, and to the whole spirit and 
system of the Presbyterian govern- 
ment, this sentence of the Com- 
mission is manifestly repugnant; and, 
therefore, we doubt not but the Vene- 
rable Assembly will justify our dis- 
sent; and will find that the Commission 
have exceeded their powers. Prin- 
cipal Robertson’s comment upon the 
statement is —‘As the same errors 
seem to be again revived, as the dan- 
gerous tenets of independency spread 
fast, and have in all appearance infect- 
ed some of our own members, we do 
humby conceive, that it would have 
become the reverend Commission ra- 
ther to have imitated the vigour of 
their forefathers, in supporting the 
Presbyterian discipline and govern- 
ment, “than, by this unprecedented sen- 
tence, to have given admittance, and 
promised impunity to the most uncon- 
stitutional tenets and practices’ It 
concludes —‘* We cannot help being 
surprised, that our brethren, whose 
consciences are so tender in other 
points, should feel no remorse of con- 
science, for giving such a blow to the 
authority of the mother-church.’ ” 


Thus moved, the Assembly 
addressed itself to Mr. Richardson’s 
case, with a determination not again 
to err upon the side of mercy. An 
order was issued appointing the Pres~ 
bytery of Dunfermline to meet at Inver- 
keithing, to admit the obnoxious pre- 
sentee; “making,” as Mr. Dunlop 
says, “ five, instead of three, a quorum, 
so as to involve the necessity of some 
one whose conscience was violated by 
the proceeding being pressed at the 
ordination. They also granted a war- 
rant on Tuesday to cite each member 
of Presbytery who did not attend and 
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take part in the services, to appear at 
the bar of the Assembly on Friday. 
On Friday they resolved to depose one, 
and on Saturday they deposed that 
holy man, Mr. Gillespie.” 

Here we have two cases of the 
dealings of the General Assembly with 
refractory presbyteries. In the one 
case, that of 1752, the presbytery re- 
sisted, or rather refused to comply 
with, an injunction of the assembly to 
ordain a presentee who had been re- 


jected by the people: and the conse- 
quence was, a sentence of deprivation 
against one of their members. This 
was during the ascendancy of ; the 
moderates; and the proceeding was 
deemed most righteous, and one which 
the assembly could not refuse to 
adopt, without forfeiting the confi- 
dence of the country by countenanc- 
ing insubordination. In the other 
ease, that which has lately occurred, 
the presbytery resist an order of the 
assembly not to take upon trials a 
vetoed presentee, but to suspend their 
judgment in the matter until the mind 
of the church should be more fully 
known. Had the presbytery intimated 
a compliance with this order, no fur- 
ther proceeding would have taken 
place. But they withstood it, and ex- 
pressed a determination to act in defi- 
ance of it; and this rebellious contu- 
macy it was which would have left the 
assembly without excuse, if they did 
not promptly take the only other 
means which remained to them of vin- 
dicating their authority from contempt, 
and preventing the intrusion of an un- 
acceptable presentee upon a reclaim- 
ing congregation. In every step which 
the assembly took in this painful busi- 
ness, it is easy to see that they were 
impelled by the necessity of the case, 
and not actuated by any vindictive 
feeling towards their erring and re- 
fractory brethren ; and had they hesi- 
tated to suspend from their sacred 
functions those by whom these fune- 
tions were about to be fearfully abused, 
they would have deservedly incurred 
the strong censure of Principal Ro- 
bertson, that those who so far neg: 
lected their bounden duty, might be 
held in effect to maintain, “ that there 
should be no such thing as government 
and order ;” and that by such conduct, 


such maxims would be established, “‘ as 
will justify not only licentiousness in 
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ecclesiastical, but disorder and rebel- 
lion in civil government.” And yet, 
this is the proceeding which the writer 
in the Quarterly is pleased to denomi- 
nate as persecution | 

And the intelligent reader will not 
fail to observe, that this persecution is 
justified, when the presbyters are pu- 
nished for a righteous adherence to,— 
it is condemned, when they are punished 
for a weak or a criminal departure 
from, a fundamental principle of the 
Scottish ecclesiastical constitution ! 

It is idle to say, that, in the present 
ease, the civil court compelled the 
presbytery to act as they have acted, 
and as they are at present acting. As 
consistent presbyterians, should any 
compulsion influence them to renounce 
an article of their faith? If not, 
neither should any compulsion influence 
them to do despight to the authority 
of their ecclesiastical superiors, in 
matters clearly within the province of 
those superiors ;—as are confessedly the 
spiritual penalties of suspension from 
the sacred office, and deprivation. 
Was it from the civil court the sus- 
pended ministers derived their autho- 
rity as ministers of the Gospel? No. 
lt was conferred upon them by those 
who retained the power of, on fitting 
occasions, taking it away; and who 
alone are the judges of these fitting 
o-casions. If compulsion by a tempo- 
ral sovereign could justify a disobe- 
dience to an ecclesiastical mandate, the 
traditors in the early times would 
never have incurred reproach for sur- 
rendering to their heathen persecutors 
the volume of Holy Scripture. Let 
it be supposed that it was for heresy 
they were suspended; would an in- 
junction of the civil court avail to 
arrest such a sentence? Assuredly 
not. The ecclesiastical court might 
be right, or it might be wrong in its 
judgment; but that judgment could 
only be set aside by another court of 
spiritual jurisdiction. As well might 
the general assembly proceed to adju- 
dicate respecting the rights of pro- 
perty, as the court of session respect- 
ing those spiritual matters which can 
only be determined by an ecclesiastical 
tribunal; nor, if the civil courts may, 
allowably, trench upon the province 
of the spiritual, by pronouncing of 
no effect a sentence of suspension by 
competent ecclesiastical authority, is it 
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possible to assign any bounds which 
they may not pass in annulling or re- 
versing spiritual mandates. 

Many there are who strongly con- 
demn the proceedings of the assembly 
respecting the veto law, and who are 
up in arms against the invasion by 
the civil court, of what they deem their 
spiritual liberties. Doctor Chalmers 
thus expresses himself,when introducing 
his resolutions, which were adopted by 


the assembly last year, condemnatory 
of Lord Aberdeen’s bill :— 


** We do hope, therefore, that the 
spirit of partisanship has not so far 
blinded and bewildered the minds of 
churchmen as to obliterate all their 
discrimination between the — things 
which differ—between the open ques- 
tion which may be resolved variously, 
and the vital question which can never 
be relinquished, or by one iota be re- 
ceded from—that, on the one hand, 
many are the sturdy non-intrusionists, 
who have no invincible partiality for 
the Veto law, and, on the other, many 
an anti-vetoist, to whom the very 
sound of it is absolutely loathsome, 
who will respond with all their hearts 
to the assertion of the church’s spiri- 
tual independence, and who, when we 
affirm that, Established Church though 
we are, the civil court may intromit 
with nothing, and interpose with no- 
thing, but the temporalities of our es- 
tablishment, will share in what I con- 
fidently believe must be the general 
ery and watchword of this Assembly— 
even that there is a line of demarcation 
between the civil and the ecclesiastical 
powers, impassable by each on the 
territory of the other ; and that there 
there is a sacred, incommutable, well- 
defined principle, a principle that ad- 
mits of being clearly, I had almost said 
mathematically defined, and of which 
I trust it will be found, by the general 
voice of this Assembly, that even to 
the least tittle of deviation there can 
be no surrender and no compromise. 
But here let me observe, as necessary 
for making up the full amount of the 
independence which we claim, it may 
be admitted on all hands, even by the 
most strenuous of our adversaries, that 
civil courts have nothing to do with 
ecclesiastical business, but in the mat- 
ter of temporalities; and yet, under 
the guise of this generality, might they 
find a plea and a pretext for the 
grossest invasion on those perogatives 
and powers which inalienably belong to 
every Christian church, and which, in 
the act of consenting to become or 
continue a national establishment, we 
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never have, and I trust never will, 
abandon. For example, an annuity or 
lucrative office may have been founded 
on this condition, that its holder shall 
be one of our communicants ; and that 
a civil or patrimonial interest may be 
made to hinge on this question, to ad- 
mit or not admit to the table of the 
Lord. Yet who does not see, even 
though temporalities be implicated in 
such a question, that there would be 
an overstepping on our own proper 


domain on the part of any secular ju- 
dicatory, which should ‘attempt ‘to 
control or overbear our judgment, or 
to visit us with penaltics, because of 
our adverse decision in this matter ? 
And in like manner, which comes 
nearer to certain questions now at 
issue before us, the church never gave 
up the command which she had from 
the first over her own office-bearers, 
because, when taken into the service of 
the state, and in return for its endow- 
ments, she has the office of dealing 
forth throughout its districts and pa- 
rishes, the lessons of a religious edu- 
vation among the families of the land. 
The state did not, in conferring of her 
temporal good things on any function- 
aries of ours, arm or invest them with 
any right of resistance to that ecclesi- 
astical authority, from which their 
ecclesiastical status derives both its 
continuance and its being—when, on 
certain Christian considerations, com- 
petent for the church alone to enter- 
tain and to settle, she either kept them 
out at the first, or can put them out 
still from the places which they now 
occupy. The church admits, or dis- 
continues her communicants, on her 
own principles ; and w hatever tempo- 
ral privileges may have been conferred 
on these by a power ab extra, she will 
manage the whole business both of 
their “admission and exclusion on the 
same principles as before. And the 
church admits or discontinues her own 
office-bearers on her own principles ; 
and whatever temporal benefit may 
have been conferred on these by a 
power ab extra, she might manage the 
whole business both of their admission 
and exclusion on the very same prin- 
ciples as before. No civil, no secular 
interest of theirs, which has been in- 
grafted or superinduced by another 
party on the office they hold from us, 
can ever entitle them to resist the law- 
ful mastery and direction which every 
Christian church has over her own 
sons and her own servants. If the 
endowing party take offence at our 
procedure, he may withdraw his libe- 
ralities, or, if so he pleases, may con- 
tinue to bestow them either on those 
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whom we have rejected, or on those 
whom we have ejected —he may think 
unrighteously ; so assuredly may the 
state, if the endowing party withdraw its 
temporalities ; and that, whether from 
special churches, or from the church at 
large ; nay, may confer them on ourvetoed 
resentees ond our deposed clergymen. 
ut it becomes persecution, and ceases 
to be legitimate power, when more 
than this is attempted, and more than 
this has recently been done; and we 
may well be excused, if, after the in- 
termeddling of the few last years, we 
should be jealous of any expression in 
a bill, which may expose us to the 
repetition of it, or by which the state, 
or rather the agents and subordinates, 
of the state, may, on the pretence that 
ours is a national, inflict outrage on 
any of the privileges which, as a 
Cheistian church, inherently and inde- 
libly bélong to us,—either lifting against 
us the hand of violence from without, 
or practising on the allegiance of our 
own children, and so stirring up anar- 
chy and misrule within our borders.” 


The reviewer dwells strongly upon 
the evils of popular election; and 
cites cases which very strikingly exem- 
plify these evils. But what of that ? 
We are not now about to legislate 
de novo upon the subject. Will any 
such cases disprove the statute rights 
of the Scottish people to a voice of 
some sort or other in the appointment 
their pastors ?° And if not,—to what 
purpose are they adduced in the pre- 
sent argument? We could ourselves 
fill a very considerable volume with 
instances of the fearful abuse of pa- 
tronage, if it were our object to bring 
it into contempt. But we do not thus 
reason. Our object is rather to re- 
store these principles into harmony; 
than to increase the variance between 
them ; and we think that we best con- 
sult the dictates of truth, as well as 
the interests of the Scottish church, 
when we so maintain the one, as 
always to respect the other. We can- 
not, however, omit one .graphical 
sketch of the injurious operation of 
patronage when abused, which may 
serve to show the English and the 
Irish reader why it is that the religi- 
ous community in Scotland regard it 
with such unutterable loathing, that, 
even when best administered, it is 
scarcely to be endured. The follow- 
ing is from a little pamphlet entitled 
“ Whigism of the Old School,” by 
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Hugh Miller, the able editor of “ The 
Witness.” 


‘‘T heard sermon only a few weeks 
ago in the church of a country parish 
in the north of Scotland, where almost 
the entire people are separated from the 
clergyman. I had previously seen much 
of the evils of patronage. In the pro- 
secution of an humble but honest calling, 
of which I am not mean enough to be 
ashamed, I had travelled over a consi- 
derable part of Scotland. I had been 
located for months together, at one 
period of my life, among the parishes 
of its southern districts, at another in 
those of the north,—I had seen both 
the Highlands and the Low country; 
and, if the powers of observation were 
not wanting, the opportunities were cer- 
tainly very great. But the almost en- 
tire desertion of a pastor by his people, 
was a thing I Mel not yet witnessed, 
and I was desirous to see and judge for 
myself. There are associations of a 
high and peculiar character connected 
with this northern parish. For more 
than a thousand years it has formed 
part of the patrimony of a truly noble 
family, celebrated by Philip Doddridge 
for its great moral worth, and by Walter 
Scott for its high military genius; and 
through whose influence the light of 
Reformation had been introduced in 
this remote corner, at a period when all 
the neighbouring districts were enve- 
loped in the original darkness. In a 
later age it had been honoured by the 
fines and proscriptions of Charles II. ; 
and its minister, one of those men of 
God whose names still live in the me- 
mory of the country, and whose biogra- 
phy occupies no small space in the 
recorded history of her ‘ worthies,— 
had rendered himself so obnoxious to 
the tyranny and irreligion of the time, 
that he was ejected from his charge 
more than a year before any of the 
other non-conforming clergymen of the 
Chureh. I approached the parish from 
the east. The day was warm and 
pleasant ; the scenery through which I 
passed some of the finest in Scotland. 
The mountains rose on the right in 
huge Titanic masses, that seemed to 
soften their purple and blue in the clear 
sunshine to the delicate tone of the 
deep sky beyond; and I could see the 
yet unwasted snows of summer glit- 
tering in little detached masses along 
their summits; the hills of the middle 
region were feathered with wood; a 
forest of mingled oaks and _ larches, 
which still blended the tender softness 
of spring with the full foliage of sum- 
mer, swept down to the path; the wide 
undulating plain below was laid out 
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into fields, mottled with cottages, and 
waving with yet unshot corn; and a 
noble arm of the sea winded along the 
lower edge for nearly twenty miles, 
losing itself to the west, among blue 
hills and jutting headlands, and opening 
in the east to the main ocean, through a 
magnificent gateway of rock. But the 
little groups which I encountered at 
every turning of the path, as they jour- 
neyed with all the sober, well-marked 
decency of a Scottish Sabbath morning, 
weeds the church of a neighbouring 
parish, interested me more than even 
the scenery. The clan which inhabited 
this part of the country had borne a 
well-marked character in Scottish story. 
Buchanan has described it as one of the 
most fearless and warlike in the north. 
It served under the Bruce at Bannock- 
burn. It was the first to rise in arms 
to protect Queen Mary, on her visit to 
Inverness, from the intended violence 
of Huntly. It fought the battles of 
Protestantism in Germany, under Gus- 
tavus Adolphus. It covered the retreat 
of the English at Fontenoy ; and pre- 
sented an unbroken front to the enemy 
after all the other allied troops had 
quitted the field. And it was the de- 
scendants of these very men who were 
now passing me on the road. The 
rugged robust form, half bone, half 
muscle, the springy firmness of tread, 
the grave manly countenance,—all gave 
indication that the original character- 
istics survived in their full strength; 
and it was a strength that inspired con- 
fidence, not fear. There were gray- 
haired, patriarchal-looking men among 
the greups, whose very air seemed im- 
pr essed by the sense of the duties of the 
day; nor was there aught that did not 
agree with the object of the j journey, in 
the appearance of even the youngest 
and least thoughtful. 

** As I proceeded, I came up witha 
few people who were travelling in a 
contrary direction. A Secession meet- 
ing-house has lately sprung up in the 
parish, and these formed part of the 
congregation. A path, nearly obscured 
by grass and weeds leads from the 
main road to the parish church. It was 
with difficulty I could trace it, and there 
were none to direct me, for 1 was now 
walking alone. ‘The parish burying- 
ground, thickly sprinkled with graves 
and tombstones, surrounds the church. 
It is a quiet, solitary spot, of great 
beauty, lying | seside the sea-shore ; “and, 
as service had not yet commenced, i 
whiled away half an hour in sauntering 
among the stones, and dec iphering the 
inscriptions. I could trace, in the rude 
monuments of this retired little spot, a 
brief but impressive history of the dis, 
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trict. The older tablets, gray and 
shaggy with the mosses and lichens of 
three centuries, bear, in their uncouth 
semblances of the unwieldy battle-axe 
and double-handed sword of ancient 
warfare, the meet and appropriate sym- 
bols of the earlier time. But the more 
modern testify to the introduction of a 
humanizing influence. They speak of a 
life after death, in the ‘holy texts’ de- 
scribed by the poet; or certify, in a 
quiet humility of style, which almost 
vouches for their truth, that the sleep- 
ers below were ‘honest men, of blame- 
less character, and who feared God.’ 
There is one tombstone, however, more 
remarkable than all the others. It lies 
beside the church door, and testifies, in 
an antique inscription, that it covers 
the remains of the ‘ GREAT. MAN. OF.GOD. 
AND . FAITHFVL . MINISTER. OF . IESVS. 
curisT,’ who had endured persecution 
for the truth in the dark days of Charles 
and his brother. He had outlived the 
tyranny of the Stuarts, and, though 
worn by years and sufferings, had re- 
turned to his parish on the Revolution, 
to end his course as it had begun. He 
saw, ere his death, the law of patronage 
abolished, and the — right vir- 
tually secured; and, fearing lest his 
people might be led to abuse the im- 
portant privilege conferred on them, 
and calculating aright on the abiding 
influence of his own character among 
them, he gave charge on his deathbed 
to dig his grave in the threshold of the 
church, that they might regard him as 
a sentinel placed at the door, and that 
his tombstone might speak to them as 
they passed out and in. The inserip- 
tion which, after the lapse of nearly a 
century and a half, is still perfectly 
legible, concludes with the following re- 


markable words :—‘ THIs.STONE.SHALL 
BEAR. WITNESS. AGAINST. THE . PARISH- 
I.NERS.OF. * * - ne 


THEY. BRING. ANE. UNGODLY. MINISTER. IN 
HtKE.! Could the imagination of a 
poet have originated a more strikin 
conception in connection with a chureh 
deserted by all its better people, and 
whose minister fattens on his hire, use 
less and contented ? 

‘*T entered the church, for the cler- 
gyman had just gone in. There were 
from eight to ten persons scattered over 
the pews below, and seven in the gal- 
leries above; and these, as there were 
no more ‘ Peter Clerks’ and - Michael 
Tods’ in the parish, composed the entire 
congregation. I wrapped myself up in 
my plaid and sat down, and the service 
went on in the usual course; but it 
sounded in my ears like a miserable 
mockery. The precentor sung almost 
alone; and ere the clergyman had 
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reached the middle of his discourse, 
which he read in an unimpassioned mo- 
notonous tone, nearly one-half his skele- 
ton congregation had fallen asleep, and 
the drowsy listless expression of the 
others showed, that, for every good 
purpose, they might have been asleep 
too. And Sabbath after Sabbath has 
this unfortunate man gone the same 
tiresome round, and with exactly the 
same effects, for the last twenty-three 
years,—at no time regarded by the 
etter clergymen of the district as really 
their brother,—on no occasion recog- 
nised by the parish as virtually its 
minister ; with a dreary vacancy, and 
a few indifferent hearts inside his church, 
and the stone of the Covenanter at the 
door! Against whom does the inscrip- 
tion testify ?—for the people have es- 
caped—Against the patron, the intruder, 
and the law of Bolingbroke,—the Dr. 
Robertsons of the last age, and the Dr. 
Cooks of the present. It is well to 
learn, from this hapless parish, the 
exact sense in which, in a different state 
of matters, the Rev. Mr. Young would 
have been constituted minister of Auch- 
terarder. It is well, too, to learn, that 
there may be vacancies in the Church 
where no blank appears in the Alma- 
nack.” 


The reviewer refers, with not a little 
of bitterness, to a speech of Mr. Colqu- 
houn to his constituents at Kilmarnock, 
in which he complains of the late deci- 
sions of the court of session, and says, 
“that when men tell the reclaiming 
clergy to hear the law, he will tell them 
to hear the constitution.” The reviewer 
asks how is the constitution to be 
heard, but through the law? We, in 
our turn, ask, was it through the law 
Sir Robert Peel and the conservative 
party in the House of Commons were 
willing to hear the voice of the consti- 
tution, in the celebrated privilege 
case which occupied so much of the 
public attention during the last sitting 
of parliament? No. Whether they 
were right or wrong, they were con- 
vineed, and acted upon the conviction, 
that the judge-made law, against 
which they contended, violated the 
constitution ; so that they had no hesi- 
tation in committing to strict custody 
the officers who acted under the orders 
of the court by whom the obnoxious 
decision had been made. No such 
violence against the officers of the 
court of session has been authorized 
by the general assembly, who are just 
as fully convinced that their peculiar 


domain has been invaded, when sus- 
pended ministers are released from 
their suspension by a civil court, and 
their authorized successors interdicted 
by the same court from performing 
their spiritual functions. The Scottish 
clergy, indeed, stand in amazement at 
all this; and ask, with indignant as- 
tonishment to what it tends? If the 
Lord Justice Clerke held an ordina- 
tion, and sent forth as preachers of 
the Gospel, duly authorized to dispense 
all Christian ordinances, as many as 
submitted to the imposition of his 
hands, the good people of Scotland 
could scarcely feel more surprise ;— 
except, perhaps, at being told that the 
simple fact that his lordship had so re- 
solved, should silence all present doubt, 
prevent all present resistance, and bar 
all future inquiry! No, No, Mr. 
Reviewer ; we tell you, whether in 
your legislative or your literary capa- 
city, the religious people of Scotland, 
whom you are pleased to call fanatical, 
will not consent to unlearn all that 
history has taught them of the consti- 
tion of their church, because of a legal 
decision, by which, in their judgments, 
its rights and its privileges have been 
disregarded ? They appeal to the le- 
gislature for protection and redress, 
against a decision which if suffered to 
take full effect, must annihilate their 
spiritual independence ; and they ex- 
pect, confidently, that the same indul- 
gence will be extended towards them 
while they are thus constitutionally 
seeking an escape from present embar- 
rassments, to which the House of 
Commons itself during the last session, 
laid claim when it was engaged in a si- 
milar conflict with the judges of the land, 
for the vindication of the privileges of 
parliament. 

What the reviewer says respecting 
the possible abuse of power by the 
Scottish ecelesiastical judicatories, is 
best answered by being simply retorted. 
It is just as easy and just as natural to 
suppose an abuse of power on the part 
of the civil court to whose review the 
other might be subjected. We claim 
infallibility for neither. We frankly 
admit that both may err. But then 
the remedy, in such extreme cases 
as those which the reviewer supposes, 
should not be by appeal to a co-ordi- 
nate civil court, but to the high court 
of parliament. Our answer, there- 
fore, is, that if {the church judicatries 
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violate their own, or the constitution 
of any of the civil judicatories, we 
would treat them just as we should 
treat the civil judicatories, if they 
were guilty of a similar offence. We 
would bring the whole of the matters 
at issue before the legislature, and by 
a declaratory law, render any such 
conflict of jurisdictions for the future 
impossible ; and this is, we hope, what 
will now be done. 

We agree with the reviewer in 
thinking the veto law of 1834 uncon- 
stitutional ; not because it trenches 
upon the rights of patrons, but because 
it trenches upon the jurisdiction of the 
church. Upon this subject we re- 
joice to find that Mr. Colquhoun is also 
strongly with us; and while he places 
the principle of deference to the 
popular will in the appointment of 
pastors, or, the non-intrusion principle, 
upon grounds from which it cannot be 
removed without subverting the Scot- 
tish establishment ; he also makes it 
abundantly plain, “that at no time, 
until 1834, did the carrying of that 
principle into practice ever exclude 
the equitable judgment reserved, in 
the hands of the church at large, for 
those emergencies which might de- 
mand its application.” This law has 
been suspended, from the time that it 
was fully known that its operations 
would be resisted by the civil courts. 

But at the first convenient opportu- 
nity, it should be formally rescinded. 

In any future legislation on the sub- 
ject, which is to be final or satisfac- 
tory, care should be taken to preserve 
three rights, which are clearly trace- 
able through the whole of the history 
of the presbyterian church, and which 
may be said, indced, to be coeval 
with its constitution ; namely, the 
right of the patron, the right of the 
presbytery, and the right of the 
people. No one of these rights 
should be so asserted, as to com- 
promise, or to overrule the others: 
and it is by an error in that particular 
that the legislative efforts, which have 
hitherto been made for the settlement 
of the question, have proved of no 
avail. 

The Lord Chancellor would so as- 
sert the right of the patron as to anni- 
hilate the right of the people. He is 
utterly averse to the recognition of an 
principle which would justify a relied, 
on the part_of the church authorities, 
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to admit and ordain a presentee, in 
favour of whom there has been no suf- 
ficient call, or who has, unfortunately, 
been rejected by the people. That, he 
holds, * would be a wrong done to the 
pitron.” And he restricts the juris- 
diction of the presbyters in the matter 
within far narrower limits than Lord 
Aberdeen or Mr. Hope would consent 
to circumscribe it. His judgment was 
evidently formed from the analogy of 
the English law, by which, undoubt- 
edly, the rights of patrons are main- 
tained with a very high hand ; and it is 
so obviously inapplicable to the case be- 
fore us, that not even the most strenu- 
ous and inveterate of the Scotch oppo- 
nents of the claims of the church could 
venture to defend it. If the veto law 
had a tendency to make the people 
every thing, and the presbyters and 
the patron nothing, the Lord Chan- 
cellor would make the patron every 
thing, and the presbytery and the 
people nothing. Neither injustice 
should be allowed ; and his lordship 
may depend upon it, that no security 
will be found for the rights of the 
patron, in any measure which tram- 
ples upon the rights of the people ;— 
and most earnestly do we commend to 
his attention the following forcible ob- 
servations, by Mr. Colquhoun :— 


‘* There are two principles established 
by the constitution; the one that the 
patron shall select the preacher, the 
other that the people shall concur with 
him, or signify their dissent from him. 
The patron’s presentation, the popular 
concurrence, are therefore the two great 
chords in the appointment of the minis- 
ter. The constitution has adopted both. 
The one has existed from the commence- 
ment of the presbyterian church. It is 
indispensable to the church, insisted 
upon by the church, admitted at all 
times by the state. The other, the 
right of the patron, has been often held 
inconsistent with the presbyterian 
church, repudiated by her and reclaimed 
against, hardly imposed by the state, b 
the church reluctantly, sullenly endured. 
Whether this principle can consist at all 
with presbytery, has been at various 
times earnestly questioned. At the 
greatest and latest constitutional set- 
tlement, it was unanimously abandoned. 
Of the other principle, that of popular 
concurrence, no question was ever en- 
tertained, that without it, separate from 
it, presbytery could not exist. So long 
as presbytery has existed, so long it has 
been found; vigorous in its purer ages, 
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never denied in its darkest season. The 
one principle, therefore, is alien, dubi- 
ous, branded, trampled on, stigmatised 
by the church; the other, the great 
luminous right, is congenial, coeval, 
with the presbyterian church. The 
Lord Chancellor's plan is, to exalt the 
former while he abases the latter; to 
thrust aside the grand principle of pres- 
bytery, that he may lift its rival to 
heaven. And when he finds the two 
rights confronted, and one of them must 
give way, he would knock down the 
ancient and inherent right, in order to 
confirm the doubtful and questioned 
right. Is this wise? friendly to the 
church, I do not inquire. But is it 
wise to the state? to peace, to order, 
above all, to the patron's interests? It 
may be difficult, with such an ecclesias- 
tical constitution, with such an aban- 
donment at the revolution of the rights 
of patrons, very difficult in these days 
to maintain the patron’s rights. The 
nomination of the patron has been held 
to be inconsistent with the jurisdiction 
and integrity of the presbyterian church. 
It has been abandoned by the Constitu- 
tion. It was stealthily and in modern 
times re-introduced. The principle of 
opular concurrence, on the other hand, 
is undeniable, is ingrained, inherent in 
the Constitution. Surely it is the part 
of every wary friend of patronage, to 
rovide that the nomination by the patron, 
instead of menacing and confronting the 
course of this fundamental principle, 
should bend and shape its course, and 
bow to mahy restrictions, in order to 
avoid a conflict with it, the issue of 
which was at all times doubtful, in these 
days more especially so. I leave it to 
those who appreciate most highly the 
value of the patron’s rights, to consider 
the policy which the Lord Chancellor 
recommends, and to inquire whether, 
with their object, the wisest course is 
bluffly and bluntly to plant their feet 
with him on a position in which, striking 
a blow at the leatt and vitals of pres- 
bytery, they raise against the obnoxious 
rights of patrons the attachments and 
passions of a resolute people, and 
lead to a conflict, in which men driven 
to extreme principles are left without an 
option; in which all who cherish the 
order of the commonwealth and the 
security of the State, must feel that, at 
whatever sacrifice, they are bound to 
cit away the excrescence of patronage, 
rather than suffer any interference with 
the inherent rights of the Church of 
Scotland.” 


In Lord Aberdeen’s bill, there is 
much more evidence of a knowledge 
of the Scottish ecclesiastical constitu- 
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tion; and we have only to repeat our 
keen regret, as expressed in our De- 
cember number, that it was not cha- 
racterised by a very little more of 
accommodation to the temper of the 
times ; as, by so being, it would have 
been more in accordance with the 
genius of the church, and we have 
every reason to think it would have 
been completely successful. 

Lord Aberdeen recognises the right 
of the people to object to the presen- 
tee, upon grounds by them to be spe- 
cified, for the adjudication of the pres- 
bytery. All this is so far right. He ad- 
mits, also, a latitude of objection which 
would make the hairs of an English 
judge stand on end upon his head, if 
contended for in the case of an English 
presentation ; but in so doing he well 
knew that he was keeping within, 
rather than straying beyond, the limits 
within which, in the Scottish Church, 
that privilege is bounded. What 
English lawyer, Mr. Colquhoun asks, 
would tolerate the notion of Mr. 
Hope, (who is supposed to have been 
Lord Aberdeen’s “guide, philosopher, 
and friend” in the concoction of his 
bill,) “that it is in the power of a 
Bishop to reject a presentee, learned, 
orthodox, and moral, on the ground, 
that his style of preaching is not suited 
to the parish, or that his manners are 
boisterous, or that his voice is weak, 
or his interest in his sacred work luke 
warm? Or above all, and in one 
word, that though generally well qua- 
lified for the ministry, he is not fitted 
for THE charge to which he is pre- 
sented 2” Now all this is admitted, 
by Lord Aberdeen and Mr. Hope, to 
be fully within the competency of the 
Scottish ecclesiastical authorities. To 
objections grounded upon such causes, 
they may give validity, if they find 
that they have been truly alledged ; 
and this at once dissipates into thin 
air the hallucination of that unsound 
analogy by which the Lord Chancel- 
lor was misled. It recognises the r‘ght 
of the patron as restricted and limited 
by other rights equally well grounded 
in law, and equally claiming a respect- 
ful observance. Wherein, then, is 
Lord Aberdeen’s bill insufficient ? 
In two particulars, by the neglect of 
which it was rendered impossible that 
it could have been acceptable either 
to the clergy, or to the people. 

In the first place, according to this 
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bill, the clergy can only adjudicate 
upon certain recorded objections. 
They have no power of deciding, ge- 
nerally, according, to the best of their 
judgment, whether the presentee is, 
or is not, fitted for the particular 
charge. They are restricted, techni- 
cally, to the specific objections alleged ; 
and they must be able to say, that 
they agree with, or they dissent from, 
these objections. They have no 
power given them of stating, gene- 
rally, that the mere fact of the pre- 
sentee being very strongly objected to, 
is conclusive of his unfitness for that 
articular charge. This is one ob- 
jection to the bill. The other is, that 
it neglected to declare the adjudica- 
tion of the ecclesiastical court, final. 

With respect to the first objection, 
Lord Aberdeen has stated in his 
speech, and (if, indeed, they be differ- 
ent persons,) the reviewer has echoed 
his sentiment, “ that the circumstance 
of a number of persons liking a pre- 
sentee, or no, could not be considered 
a qualification inherent in the indi- 
vidual.” The liking, or not liking, is 
not inherent in the individual ; just 
as the heat is not in the fire, or the 
cold in the frost; but it is, surely, 
quite sufficient for all practical pur- 
poses, that the presbyters should be 
able to ascertain, that there is in the 
individual that which causes those sen- 
timents either of attachment or aver- 
sion, which it is so important to take 
into consideration, when they are about 
to establish a pastoral relation between 
him and the people ;—and we cannot 
help saying with great respect, that we 
do think Lord Aberdeen would have 
done much better if he had avoided all 
metaphysical subtleties upon this sub- 
ject ; and estimated the validity of the 
objection which he disallowed, more ac- 
cording to its bearing upon the practi- 
cal usefulness of the presentee, than its 
accordance with the conclusions of 
speculative philosophy. 

In the Scottish Church it has fre- 
quently happened, that a presentee is 
found unsuitable to one congregation, 
and suitable to another. It implies 
no reproach to say, that the people of 
a particular parish do not like him. 
That may be their misfortune, as well 
as his fault. The addresses of the 
suitor are not encouraged; but that 
by no means implies that he may not 
receive every encouragement in some 
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other quarter ; provided he is sufferad 
quietly to take his departure without 
having any brand fixed upon him; 
and this, we are bound to say, was by 
no means provided in Lord Aberdeen’s 
Bill. The presbytery should be able 
to say, that they agreed with the con- 
gregation in the grounds of his rejec- 
tion, before they could set him aside : 
—thus not only stamping him with un- 
fitness for that particular parish, but 
proclaiming his general ineligibility in 
such a way as must exclude him alto- 
gether from the church; and this, al- 
though they may not have had any 
proper means of judging whether the 
objections against him were well 
founded or no! 


‘“Now this,” as Mr. Colquhoun ob- 
serves, ‘is not only inconsistent with 
the Constitution, it is inconsistent with 
possibility. It is not only a function 
never yet imposed on the Church courts ; 
but it is a function which the church 
courts cannot dischurge. I put aside, 
observe, the case of a corrupt dis- 
sent. I put aside the case of a frivo- 
lous dissent. 'These the church, accord- 
ing to the constitution, might deal with 
and reject. I assume the case, the 
common case, which was in the contem- 
plation of the church, when she arranged 
that procedure by which the presentee 
is sent to the people for their opinion. 
The question put in this procedure is ; 
Do you, the people, like that presentee? 
Is he to yonr mind? In the case of a 
dissent, the answer is ; We do not like 
him. He is not to our mind. The bill 
of 1840 provides that this finding of the 
people must come up before the church, 
who must in every case be able to say 
that they think the people right in their 
finding. If indeed this were possible, 
observe its effects on the prospects of 
the unhappy presentee. The people 
dislike him, and they say so. This is 
bad enough, and may cost him that 
parish. But it the church at large are 
to say that the people dislike him, aed 
that ihe people ave right, the effect to 
him musi Le, not the loss of the bene- 
fice, Lut ruiu, hopeless ruin, driving 
him out of the church. 

**'This change then in the con titu- 
tion is ruinous to the preentee. But I 
waive this. This is a question of policy 
beside my argument. I resume the 
line of it. My comment is, that the 
church has very imperfect means of de- 
ciding ; I should rather say no means at 
all of knowing whether the people are 
right in their judgment or not. The 
eople hear the presentee preach; the 
church at that time does not. The 
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people have observed his deportment in 
the pulpit and the parish; the church 
has not. The cmeale have inquired for 
themselves into his character and habits. 
They have judged for themselves as to 
his style of language, of thought, and 
sentiment. The church has had no 
such opportunity. When therefore the 
people are asked, as they are by the 
constitution, Do you, after all this trial, 
find that man suited to you? his mind 
at one with your minds? and they 
nswer, We do not; it would be a 
strange comment on the part of the 
judges to say, ‘ You don't find him 
suited to you, but we find him suited to 
erg You don’t like him, but we like 
im for you. You say his mind is not 
at one with yours; we, who know 
nothing at all of his mind,.and very 
little of yours, say that you are per- 
fectly agreed. You don’t find his style 
and deportment, his habits of thought 
and sentiment, adapted to yours; but 
we find them eminently so.’ What has 
that to do with the question? The 
question here is not what the presby- 
tery think of him, but what the people 
think of him. At this stage, it is the 
concurrence of the people which is 
wanted, not the concurrence of the 
presbytery. It is congeniality with the 
people which is sought, not harmony 
with the presbytery. And it is there- 
fore a reversal of the whole process, to 
call upon the presbytery to sympathise 
with the judgment of the people, which 
they are to analyse, not to identify 
themselves with, which they are to 
receive on their table, and prove by 
every test; but which, after analysing 
it, and finding it to be a substantial 
material, they are not, they ought not, 
they cannot be called upon to amal- 
gamate their judgment with it, to fuse 
their opinions into it; their judgment 
being reserved for a different stage, at 
a subsequent part of the process ; and 
the only question at this moment being, 
not what the presbytery think of the 
man, (of whom they can form no 
opinion,) but what the people think of 
the man; that opinion being by the 
constitution earnestly sought, and by 
the presbytery to be separately and 
respectfully heard.” 


With respect to the other omis 
sion, viz., that of not declaring the 
jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical court 
in all that relates to the admission of 
the presentee final, that alone would 
have been fatal to the bill. It is idle 
to say, that Lord Aberdeen left the 
law in that particular as he found it ; 
because that was the very-worst state 
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in which it could be left; namely, a 
state of conflict between the civil and 
the spiritual courts. The truth is, 
that his bill manifestly favoured the 
construction which has been put upon 
the law by the civil court; and which 
the church, with almost one voice, 
reclaims against as unconstitutional ; 
and as one which, if sanctioned by 
a legislative enactment, must pros- 
trate her spiritual independence. We, 
therefore, entirely agree with the 
member for Kilmarnock, that 


‘* No bill ought to be passed, profess- 
ing to remove doubts which have placed 
two courts in dangerous collision, which 
does not prevent such perilous strife in 
future by re-enacting the emphatic pro- 
vision of the constitution. It must 
declare that whatever be the decisions 
of the Ecclesiastical courts on proceed- 
ings affecting the admission of ministers, 
these should be subject to no review by 
the Civil court. They should take end, 
as the Church declares. Or as the Act 
of 1690 says—‘ At whose judgment, and 
by whose determination, the calling and 
entering of a particular minister is to 
be ordered and concluded.’””’ 


Of the sincerity of Lord Aber- 
deen’s intentions, when he undertook 
to put an end to the unhappy strife 
which at present renders Scotland a 
scene of turmoil and confusion, we 
entertain no doubt. But we do doubt 
his competency, and if he is to be 
identified with the reviewer in the 
Quarterly, we more than doubt his com- 
petency to judge aright respecting the 
religious requirements of the people. 
It is plain that he regards the period 
during which Principal Robertson 
ruled the General Assembly, as the 
golden age of the Scottish church ; 
the period with reference to which all 
changes now to be made should be 
regulated, so that there should be 
the least possible departure from that 
state of things which was, in his 
judgment, fraught with so many ad- 
vantages. In one word, let us tell him, 
that that will not go down, now-a-days, 
with the Scottish people. The end 
which he obviously has in view must 
cause the means which he employs to 
be suspicious in their eyes, even when 
those means bear an aspect not un- 
friendly to their own most cherished 
objects. They cannot help saying— 
‘© Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.” 


Can the nobleman who is so ena- 
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moured of the age of a sleepy, secular, 
unscriptural theology, have any real 
sympathy with those who desire th 
revival and the spread of onedial 
religion? They will not believe it ; 
and, accordingly, their confidence can 
never be conciliated; nor is it pos- 
sible, without winning their confi- 
dence, finally, or satisfactorily, to 
settle the question. 

Lord Aberdeen, personally, is one 
of the most estimable noblemen in the 
empire. As a patron of Scottish ec- 
clesiastical preferment, he has been 
disinterested, conciliatory, and dis- 
criminating to a degree which has 
procured for him the affection and 
the gratitude of the people ; and had 
he been left entirely to himself, it is be- 
lieved by those who know him well that 
his bill would have been constructed 
in such a way as to satisfy all the rea- 
sonable portion of the friends of the 
church, and restore perfect harmony 
between the civil and the ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions. 

There is one passage in the paper 
before us, which would almost justify 
the belief that there is now felt some 
regret that he suffered himself to be 


influenced by sinister advisers. It is 
as follows :— 
“Dr. Chalmers himself admitted 


when introducing his memorable motion 
of 1839, that until he read the opinions 
of the Lord Chancellor and Lord 
Brougham in the Auchterader case, he 
was prepared to give up the veto, and 
to fall back upon the power of presby- 
teries to judge of the fitness of each 
presentee for the particular charge, 
taking into view the repugnance of the 
people as a just element of consideration. 
That view, he stated, he was only led 
to abandon, and adhere to the veto, 
from the impression left upon his mind 
by these opinions; by which, to use his 
own expression, this ground was cut 
from under his feet, call the question of 
qualification on which presbyteries were 
to decide, limited, as he assumed, to 
doctrine, morals, and learning. The 
object of Lord Aberdeen’s Bill, which 
was introduced into the House of Lords 
in May, 1840, was precisely to restore 
the ground which had thus been cut 
from under his feet, and to give the 
people the power of stating with effect, 
and presbyters the power of finally de- 
ciding on, every conceivable objection 
that could be stated against the suit- 
ableness of the presentee for the parti- 
eular charge,—and this, in the form of 
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all others least likely to be offensive to 
the church, namely, by a declaratory act, 
not treating the power as a novelty 
introduced for the first time in order to 
extricate her from her difficulties, but 
as a principle which the church was 
warranted to assert under the existing 
law ; though, in giving effect to this 
peneye by her act of 1834, she might 

ave overstepped the limits of her juris- 
diction.” 

Such is the statement of the re- 
viewer ; and were it borne out by the 
fact, we have very little doubt that the 
matters at issue would have been ad- 
justed. But it is very strange that 
Dr. Chalmers could extract no expli- 
cit declaration to that effect, in the 
long correspondence which took place 
between him and Lord Aberdeen 
while the bill was pending. It is 
true his lordship seemed, on one or 
two occasions, to make an approach 
to some such concession, from which 
he was afterwards induced to recede ; 
and ended, as we have already ob- 
served, in that metaphysical distine- 
tion between the liking or disliking of 
a congregation, and the qualification 
of a presentee, which led him abso- 
lutely to deny to presbyterians the very 
privilege, the conferring of which, ac- 
cording to the reviewer, was one of the 
leading objects of the intended enact- 
ment. We only infer from this, that 
the reviewer and the noble Lord now 
regret that the measure was not so 
constructed. And so do we; for such 
an opportunity of passing it, with the 
approbation of all parties, may never 
oceur again. Had it been bona-fide 
drawn up as the reviewer describes, 
and had the jurisdiction of the spi- 
ritual court, in what were proper! 
spiritual matters, been rendered final, 
it would now be the law of the land, 
and Scotland would be as distinguished 
for contentment and tranquility, as 
she is, unhappily, for heart-burning 
and discord. ‘ Sed Dis aliter visum.” 

The reviewer is eloquent and 
plausible in stating all that Lord Aber- 
deen’s Bill would have done in the 
way of meeting the wishes of the 
evangelical party in the Scottish 
Church ; but he omits to say that it 
left undone precisely that which was 
most required. When he says, any of 
the communicants might allege “ any 
objection of any kind” to the settle- 
ment of the presentee regarding his 
gifts and qualities, either generally, 

T 
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or with reference to the particular 
parish ; that the Presbytery were to 
decide on such objections, and if they 
were of opinion “due regard being 
had to the whole circumstances and 
condition of the parish, that in respect 
of any of the said objections or 
reasons the individual presented 
ought not to be settled in the said 
parish ;” they might reject the pre- 
sentee, setting forth in their sentence 
the special ground on which that re- 
jection had proceeded. Now, if the 
words, “in respect of any of the said 
objections or reasons,” which we have 
marked in italics above, had been fol- 
lowed by “or any other objections or 
reasons, bearing upon the suitableness 
of the presentee for that particular 
parish, which to the presbytery shall 
seem sufficient,” a great advance would 
have been made towards the settlement 
of the question. And if it were added, 
that their decisions should not be re- 
viewable by a civil court, the whole 
controversy would have been been 
brought to an end. Why this course 
was not taken, while the ‘bill was yct 
— Lord Aberdeen best knows ; 

ut that some regret is felt in high 
quarters at its having been declined, 
we collect from the following words 
of the reviewer, who is even fain to 
believe, that under the bill as it stood, 
it was open to presbyteries to act upon 
it as though it were framed as we 
have suggested. “ We even think,” 
the writer says, “that as the Bill 
stood, a rejection by the presbytery 

ounded on this— that from the 
inveterate reluctance felt by the whole, 
or the greater part of the congrega- 
tion to his appointment, they con- 
scientiously believed his settlement 
there would not be conducive to the 
spiritual welfare of the people—would 
have been one which the civil courts 
would not have interfered to review.” 
What a pity that the “we eren 
think,” of the reviewer cannot be ex- 
changed for the “be it enacted” of 
the legislator, and that the privilege 
of the presbytery, and their exclusive 
jurisdiction in such matters, were not, 
as they should have been, effectually 
secured, “by the form of the statute 
in that case made and provided.” It 
was made very clear to Lord Aber- 
deen, that if that had been done, his 
bill would have been gladly accepted. 
‘And that it might safely have been 
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done, and that it was even desirable it 
should have been done, is now clear 
from the language of the reviewer, 
who, if he be not the Noble Lord 
himself, is certainly one so completely 
in his confidence, and sympathizing 
so fully in his views, that both may 
be said upon that subject to have but 
the one mind. 

The excuse given for not declaring 
the jurisdiction of the spiritual courts 
final in such matters, (as the Scottish 
church contends that it is by the law 
of the land,) is worse than nugatory. 
The object of the Noble Lord, it is 
stated, was not to alter, but to declare 
the law. By doing what was desired, 
the law would have been declared, 
while it would not have been altered. 
A different view of the law would, 
indeed, have been taken from that 
which was taken by the court of 
session ; but that must be done sooner 
or later, before any satisfactory ad- 
justment of this question can take 
place. The bill, as it stood, recognised 
and ratified this judgment. In the 
words of Mr. Colquhoun, — “ the 
courts of law now claim the power of 
review. The bill professes to remove 
doubts, but says not one word to ex- 
clude the review of the Civil Court. 

It must, therefore, be presumed to re- 
main.” To our minds this reasoning, 
is quite conclusive. 

When it is said by the reviewer, 
that all interference of the civil court 
was barred, as long as the sentence of 
the ecclesiastical court was not “ palpa- 
bly and manifestly contrary to the law 
of the land,” how deceptious soever this 
may sound to the British public, it 
can not, for one moment, deceive the 
Scotch clergy, who will understand 
by it, that there is no ecclesiastical 
sentence with which any civil court 
might not interfere, if such civil court 
should choose to regurd it as coatrary 
to the law of the land. It was against 
this capric‘ous discretion, which allowed 
the civil to encroach at will upon the 
domain of the spiritual court, until, at 
length, the latter could have no secur- 
ity for the free enjoyment of any one 
of its most important rights or privi- 
leges,—the evangelical party in the 
Scotch Church desired to be pro- 
tected ; and that protection they could 
not have had under Lord Aberdeen’s 


bill. 
We have now gone over most of the 
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points which it occurred to us required 
notice, in this paper which was no 
doubt intended, as it is, indeed, admir- 
ably calculated, to attract the attention 
of senators in the present session of 
parliament. Our observations have, 
we trust, been respectful and tempe- 
rate, as we are sure they have not 
been the result of either prejudice or 
resentment. We endeavoured, to the 
utmost of our power, to hear with 
impartial ears, and to see with impar- 
tial eyes; and the result of all our 
reading, our converse, and our obser- 
vation, has been, not any abstract pre- 
ference for that system of doctrine and 
discipline which is established to the 
North of the Tweed; but, that the 
Scotch people are unalterably attavhed 
to it, and that they are entitled by 
statute law, to look for that modifica- 
tion in the working of it, by which the 
practice might be more thoroughly re- 
conciled with the theory of their eccle- 
siastical constitution. 

It would very little become us to 
offer any advice to our Scottish bre- 
thren, respecting the manner in which 
these their claims should be prose- 
cuted, with a view to their complete 
success; and yet we do not find it 
possible to withhold altogether our 
persuasion, that the blind and indis- 
criminating fury with which many 
of the more zealous amongst them 
have been led to make war upon pa- 
tronage, has done their cause very 
little good. They may depend upon 
it, that, with the English public, the 
strength of their case will consist in 
the legal and constitutional grounds 
upon which they lay claim to the pri- 
vileges for which ‘they contend ; and 
that they do not fortify, but, on the 
contrary, very considerably weaken 
that ground, when they make an at- 
tack upon the legal and constitutional 
privileges of others. To say that pa- 
tronage is unscriptural is just as sheer 
nonsense as any to which the most 
rampant of the voluntaries have given 
utterance, and is besides taking that 
very ground in defence of one estab- 
lishment, by which their cunning and 
malignant adversaries know full well 
all establishments must be overthrown. 
We would pray them, therefore, to 
avoid it. 

With respect to the individuals in 

arliament by whom their cause may 
bs most zealously patronized, we have 
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only to repeat what we stated in our’ 
former paper, that those most ready to 
bid highest for their favour, are not 
likely to be the individuals most able, 
or even most willing effectually to 
serve them. They ought to be very 
well satisfied that a man cares for some 
religion, before he concerns himself with 
the peculiarities of any ; and they ought 
to be suspicious of that advocacy of 
their Christian privileges which is to 
be found in connexion with principles 
which bring Christianity itself into 
danger. There is a price which an 
enlightened Scotchman would not con- 
sent to pay for the fullest legislative 
recognition of that peculiar ecclesias- 
tical polity which he so deeply reve- 
rences, and so fondly admires ; and 
that is, the giving countenance and 
stability to a godless and unprincipled 
faction, who cherish an instinctive an- 
tipathy to all religious establishments, 
which will never suffer them to be at 
rest while an effort may be made for 
their destruction. That would; in- 
deed, be to gratify prejudice at the 
expense of principle; and to run so 
fiercely in the ways of a sect, as not 
to see that they lead to a precipice, 
over which, if they should be impel- 
led, their ruin will be irretrievable. 
On the other hand, there are men 
who are not very ready to proffer their 
aid, or to encourage them in their 
onward courses, but whose reluctance 
arises from a well-principled slowness 
to commit themselves in commendation 
of any course of action which they do 
not thoroughly understand, or of which 
they do not wholly approve, although 
to simulate an approval of it would 
very materially tend to the further- 
ance of their own political objects. 
Of this class is, we firmly believe, 
Sir Robert Peel, and many of the 
distinguished leaders of the conserv- 
ative party, both in the houses of 
Lords and Commons. Nothing so 
easy as for these exalted individuals 
to assume the virtue of an advocacy, 
by which they must very well know 
that their election interests would 
be so powerfully promoted; or at 
least to avoid any manifestation of 
an opposite feeling, by which, as mat- 
ters stand at present, these interests 
must be so seriously endangered. If 
they have not done so, it is only, 
our Scottish friends may depend upon 
it, because prudence has not been 
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suffered to prevail over principle, 
and they have been less cunningly so- 
licitous respecting the accomplishment 
of their own ends, than laudably 
desirous of acting an upright and an 
honourable part in what concerned the 
moral well-being of their brethren in 
another portion of the empire. If these 
men have erred in the judgment 
they have formed, and if it be desir- 
able to win them from their error, that 
will never be effected by threats of 
political hostility, to which they have 
already proved themselves supremely 
indifferent, and which they can well 
afford to despise, but by such calm 
and well-tempered reasoning on the 
subject, as may secure their respect 
while it serves to alter their con- 
victions. 

While we call upon all members of 
the church of England to consider 
the differences between their own and 
the Scotch church, before they pe- 
remptorily conclude that that is not 
right under the constitution of the 
one, which assuredly would not be 
right under the constitution of the 
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other ; we call, also, upon the mem- 
bers of the Scottish church to make due 
allowance for that ignorance of their 
peculiar ecclesiastical polity, not to 
say that prejudice against it, which 
must, more or less, be predicable of 
most episcopalians. For our parts, 
we honestly confess, that our closest 
acquaintance with the Scottish church 
has only been productive of a more 
cordial approbation of our own. Of 
the defects, or rather the disadvantages 
of the latter, we are fully aware; but 
we rejoice to know that they are all 
either removable or remediable by a 
process very different from the trou- 
blous and the tumultuary one of popu- 
lar election. To that, we have, for vur- 
selves, a rooted objection, as applied to 
ecclesiastical affairs ; but we have no 
right to dictate to those whose notions 
of Church government are so very 
different from our own, and who are 
contending for nothing more than 
rights and privileges, to which, by the 
law of the land, and by the constitution 
of the country, they conceive that they 
are entitled, 
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CONSOLATION IN WINTER. 


Tue flower of the field is dead asleep : 
There is nor bud nor bloom on any hoa: 
No sigh of life up from the meadow now 
Answers, when in its breast the warm winds creep 
Stealing from portals of the setting sun : 
The valley streams have turned their blessed song 
Into a wailing tune the whole day long, 
And all the rhyme of the summer day is done. 
Not all!—sweet robin, be thy covering wing 
Upon thy meekest head unharmed to-night, 
For thou hast in thy voice a hope of Spring 
To cheer the soul of Winter, and my sight 
Reaps from yon cloud-slopes all that Summer may 
Whisper to any heart—save thine, O Infancy ! 


January, 1837. 
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CHARLES o’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 


CHAPTER LXV.—TALAVERA,. 


Havine been despatched to the rear, 
with orders for General Crawford, I 
did not reach Talavera till the morn- 
ing of the 28th. Two days’ hard 
fighting had left the contending 
armies still face to face, and without 
any decided advantage on either side. 

When I arrived upon the battle 
field, the combat of the morning was 
over. It was then ten o'clock, and 
the troops were at breakfast, if the 
few ounces of wheat, sparingly dealt 
out amongst them, could be dignified by 
that name. All was, however, life 
and animation on every side: the 
merry laugh, the passing jest, the 
careless look, bespoke the free and 
daring character of the soldiery, as 
they sat in groups upon the grass ; 
and, except when a fatigue party passed 
by, bearing some wounded comrade to 
the rear, no touch of seriousness 
rested upon their hardy features. The 
morning was, indeed, a glorious one : 
a sky of unclouded blue stretched 
above a landscape unsurpassed in love- 
liness ; far to the right rolled on, in 
placid stream, the broad Tagus, 
bathing in its eddies the very walls of 
Talavera, the ground from which to 
our position gently undulated across a 
plain of most fertile richness, and ter- 
minated on our extreme left in a bold 
height, protected in front by a ravine, 
and flanked by a deep and rugged 
valley. 

The Spaniards occupied the right 
of the line, connecting with our troops 
at arising ground, upon which a strong 
redouht had been hastily thrown up. 
The fourth division and the Guards 
were stationed here; next to whom 
came Cameron's brigade, and the Ger- 
mans, Mackenzie and Hill holding the 
extreme left of all, which might be called 
the key of our position; in the valley 
beneath the latter were picketted 
three cavalry regiments, among which 
I-was not long in detecting my gallant 
friends of the twenty-third. 

As I rode rapidly past, saluting some 
old familiar face at each moment, I 
could not help feeling struck at the evi- 


dence of the desperate battle that so 
lately had raged there. The wholesur- 
face of the hill was one mass of dead 
and dying, the bear-skin of the French 
grenadier lying side by side with the 
tartan of the highlander: deep furrows 
in the soil showed the track of the 
furious canonade; and the terrible evi- 
dences of a bayonet charge were written 
in the mangled corpses around. 

The fight had been maintained, 
without any intermission, from day- 
break till near nine o’clock that morn- 
ing, and the slaughter on both sides was 
dreadful; the mounds of fresh earth 
on every side told of the soldier's 
sepulchre, and the unceasing tramp of 
the pioneer struck sadly upon the ear, 
as the groans of the wounded blended 
with the funeral sounds around them. 

In front were drawn up the dark 
legions of France, massive columns of 
infantry, with dense bodies of artillery, 
alternating along the line. They, too, 
occupied a gently rising ground, the 
valley between the two armies being 
crossed half way by a little rivulet; 
and here, during the sultry heat of the 
morning, the troops on both sides met 
and mingled to quench their thirst, ere 
the trumpet again called them to the 
slaughter. 

In a small ravine, near the centre of 
our line, were drawn up Cotton’s 
brigade, of whom the fusileers formed 
a part. 

Directly in front of this were Camp- 
bell’s brigade, to -the left of which, 
upon a gentle slope, the staff were now 
assembled. Thither, accordingly, I 
bent my steps, and, as I came up the 
little scarp found myself among 
the generals of division, hastily sum- 
moned by Sir Arthur to deliberate 
uponaforward movement. Thecouncil 
lasted scarcely a quarter of an hour, 
and when I presented myself to deliver 
my report, all the dispositions for the 
battle had been decided upon, and the 
commander of the forces, seated upon 
the grass at his breakfast, looked by far 
the most unconcerned and uninterested 
man I had seen that morning. 
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He turned his head rapidly as I came 
up, and, before the aid-de-camp could 
announce me, called out,— 

* Well, sir, what news of the rein- 
forcements ?” 

“They cannot reach Talavera be- 
fore to-morrow, sir.” 

“Then, before that we shall not 
want them. That will do, sir.” 

So saying, he resumed his break- 
fast, and I retired, more than ever 
struck with the surprising coolness of 
the man upon whom no disappoint- 
ment seemed to have the slightest 


‘influence. 


1 had scarcely rejoined my regi- 


‘ment, and was giving an account to 


my brother officers of my journey, 


when an aid-de-camp came galloping 


at full speed down the line, and com- 
municating with the several command- 
ing officers as he passed. 

What might be the nature of the 
orders we could not guess at, for no 
word to fall in followed: and yet it 
was evident something of importance 
was at hand. Upon the hill, where the 
staff were assembled, no unusual bustle 
appeared, and we could see the grey 
eob of Sir Arthur still being led up and 
«down by the orderly with a dragoon’s 
mantle thrown over him. The sol- 
diers, overcome by the heat and fa- 
tigue of the morning, lay stretched 
around upon the grass, and every 
thing bespoke a period of rest and 
refreshment. 

“ We are going to advance, depend 
upon it,” said a young officer beside 
me; “the repulse of this ‘morning 
has been a smart lesson to the French, 
and Sir Arthur won’t leave them with- 
out impressing it upon them.” 

“ Hark! what's that?” cried _Ba- 
ker. “ Listen.” 

As he spoke, a strain of most de- 
licious music came wafted across the 
plain. It was from the band of a 
French regiment, and, mellowed by 
the distance, it seemed, in the calm 
‘stillness of the morning air, like some- 
thing less of earth than heaven. As 
we listened, the notes swelled upwards 
yet fuller, and one by one the different 
bands seemed to join, till at last the 
whole air seemed full of the rich flood 
of melody. 

We could now perceive the strag- 
glers were rapidly falling back, while 
‘high above all other sounds, the clang- 


ing notes of the trumpet were heard ° 
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along the line. The hoarse drum now 
beat to arms, and soon after a brilliant 
staff rode slowly from between two 
dense bodies of infantry, and, advanc- 
ing some distance into the plain, 
seemed to reconnoitre us; a cloud of 
Polish cavalry, distinguished by their 
long lances, and floating banners, 
loitered in their rear. 

We had not time for further obser- 
vation, when the drums on our side 
beat to arms, and the hoarse ery— 
* Fall in! fall in there, lads!” re- 
sounded along the line. 

It was now one o'clock, and before 
half an hour, the troops had resumed 
the position of the morning, and stood 
silent, and anxious spectators of the 
scene before them. Upon the table 
land, near the centre of the French 
position, we could descry the gorgeous 
tent of King Joseph, around which a 
large and splendidly accoutred staff 
were seen standing. Here, too, the 
bustle and excitement seemed consi- 
derable, for to this point the dark 
masses of the infantry seemed con- 
verging from the extreme right ; and 
here we could perceive the royal 
guards and the reserve now forming a 
column of attack. 

From the crest of the hill down to 
the very valley, the dark dense ranks 
extended; their flanks protected by 
the powerful artillery and deep masses 
of heavy cavalry. It was evident that 
the attack was not to commence on 
our side, and the greatest and most 
intense anxiety pervaded us as to 
what part of our line was first to be 
assailed. 

Meanwhile, Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
who, from the heights had been pa- 
tiently observing the field of battle, 
despatched an aid-de-camp at full 
gallop towards Campbell's brigade, 
posted directly in advance of us. As 
he passed swiftly along, he called out 
—* You're in for it, 14th ! You'll have 
to open the ball to-day !” 

Scarcely were the words spoken, 
when a signal gun from the French 
boomed heavily through the still air. 
The last echo was growing fainter, 
and the heavy smoke breaking into 
mist, when the most deafening thunder 
ever my ears heard came pealing 
around “us—eighty pieces of artillery 
had opened upon us, sending a very 
tempest of bullets upon our line. 
While, midst the smoke and dust we 
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could see the light troops advancing at 
a run, followed by the broad and mas- 
sive columns in all the terror and 
majesty of war. 

“ What a splendid attack! how 
gallantly they come on!” cried an old 
veteran officer beside me, forgetting 
all rivalry in his noble admiration of 
our enemy. 

The intervening space was soon 
passed, and the tiralleurs falling back 
as the column came on, the towering 
masses bore down upon Campbell’s 
division with a loud cry of defiance. 
Silently and steadily the English in- 
fantry awaited the attack, and, re- 
turning the fire with one withering 
volley, were ordered to charge. 
Scarcely were the bayonets lowered 
when the head of the advancing co- 
lumn broke and fled ; while Mac- 
kenzie’s brigade, overlapping the flank, 
pushed boldly forward, and a scene of 
frightful carnage followed. For a 
moment a hand to hand combat was 
sustained ; but the unbroken files and 
impregnable bayonets of the English 
conquered, and the French fled back, 
leaving six guns behind them. 

The gallant enemy were troops of 
tried and proved courage, and scarcely 
had they retreated when they again 
formed ; but just as they prepared to 
come forward, a tremendous shower of 
grape opened upon them from our 
batteries, while a cloud of Spanish 
horse assailed them in flank, and nearly 
cut them in pieces. 

While this was passing on the right, 
a tremendous attack menaced the hill 
upon which our left was posted. ‘Two 
powerful columns of French infantry, 
supported by some regiments of light 
cavalry, came steadily forward to the 
attack. Anson's brigade were ordered 
to charge. 

Away they went at top speed; but 
had not gone above a tew hundred 
yards, when they were suddenly ar- 
rested by a deep chasm: here the 
German hussars pulled short up ; but 
the twenty-third dashing impetuously 
forward, a scene of terrific carnage en- 
sued,—men and horses ralling indis- 
criminately together under a withering 
fire from the French squares. Even 
here, however, British valour quailed 
not; for Major Francis Ponsonby, 
forming all who came up, rode boidiy 
upon a brigade of French chasseurs in 
the rear, Victor, whu from the first 
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had watched the movetient, at once 
despatched a lancer regiment against 
them, and then these brave fellows 
were absolutely cut to atoms: the few 
who escaped having passed through 
the French columns, and reached Bas- 
secow’s Spanish division on the far 
right. 

During this time, the hill was again 
assailed, and even more desperately 
than before, while Victor himself led 
on the fourth corps to an attack upon 
our right and centre. 

The guards waited without flinching 
the impetuous rush of the advancing 
columns ; and, when at length within 
a short distance, dashed forward with 
the bayonet, driving every thing before 
them. The French fell back upon 
their sustaining masses, and, rallying 
in an instant, again came forward, sup- 
ported by a tremendous fire from their 
batteries. The guards drew back, and 
the German legion, suddenly thrown 
into confusion, began to retire in dis- 
order. This was the most critical 
moment of the day; for, although 
successful upon the extreme right and 
left of our line, our centre was abso- 
lutely broken. Just at this moment 
Gordon rode up to our brigade: his 
face was pale and his look flurried and 
excited. 

“ The forty-eighth are coming: 
here they are; support them, four- 
teenth.” 

These few words were all he 
spoke; and the next moment the 
measured tread of a column was 
heard behind us. On they came like 
one man, their compact and dense 
formation looking like some massive 
wall. Wheeling by companies, they 
suffered the guards and Germans to 
retire behind them, and then re- 
forming into ‘line, they rushed for- 
ward with the bayonet. Our artil- 
lery opened with a deafening thunder 
behind them, and then we were 
ordered to charge. 

We came on at a trot: the guards, 
who had now recovered their form- 
ation, cheering us, as we proceeded 3 
the smoke of the cannonade obscured 
every thing, until we had advanced 
some distance ; but just as we emer- 
ged beyond the line of the gallant 
forty-eighth, the splendid panorama 
of the battle-field broke suddenly 
upon us. 


** Charge! forward!" ‘cried the 
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hoarse voice of our colonel, and we 
were upon them. The French in- 
fantry, already broken by the wither- 
ing musquetry of our people, gave 
way before us, and, unable to form a 
square, retired, fighting, but in con- 
fusion, and with a tremendous loss to 
their position. One glorious cheer 
from left to right of our line, 
proclaimed the victory, while a 
deafening discharge of artillery from 
the French, replied to this defiance, 
and the battle was over. Had the 
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Spanish army been capable of a for- 
ward movement, our successes at 
this moment would have been much 
more considerable, but they did not 
dare to change their position, and the 
repulse of our enemy was destined to 
be all our glory. The French, how- 
ever, suffered much more severely 
than we did, and retiring during the 
night, fell back’ behind the Alberche, 
leaving us the victory and the battle 
field. 


CHAPTER LXVI.—NIGHT AFTER TALAVERA. 


Tue night which followed the battle 
was asad one. Through the dark- 
ness, and under a fast-falling rain, the 
hours were spent in searching for our 
wounded comrades amid the heap of 
slain upon the field: and the glimmer- 
ing of the lanterns, as they flickered 
far and near across the wide plain, be- 
spoke the track of the fatigue parties 
in their mournful round; while the 
groans of the wounded rose amid the 
silence with an accent of heart-rending 
anguish ; so true was it, as our great 
commander said, “there is nothing more 
sad than a victory, except a defeat.” 
Around our bivouae fires, the feel- 
ing of sorrowful depression was also 
evident. We had gained a great vic- 
tory, it was true: we had beaten the 
far-famed legions of France upon a 
ground of their own choosing, led by 
the most celebrated of their marshals, 
and under the eyes of the Emperor's 
own brother ; but still we felt all the 
hazardous daring of our position, and 
had no confidence whatever in the 
courage or discipline of our allies ; 
and we’ saw that in the very mélée of 
the battle the efforts of the enemy 
were directed almost exclusively against 
our line, so confidently did they under- 
value the efforts of the Spanish troops. 
Morning broke at length, and scarcely 
was the heavy mist clearing before the 
red sun- light, when the sounds of fife 
and drum were heard from a distant 
part of the field. ‘The notes swelled 
or sunk as the breeze rose or fell, and 
many a conjecture was hazarded as to 
their meaning, for no object was well 
visible for more than a few hundred 
yards off: gradually, however, they 





grew nearer and nearer, and at length 
as the air cleared, and the hazy vapour 
evaporated, the bright scarlet uniform 
of a British regiment was seen advan- 
cing at a quick step. 

As they came nearer, the well-known 
march of the gallant forty-third was 
recognised by some of our people, and 
immediately the rumour fled like light- 
ning,—“ it is Crawford’s brigade ;” 
and so it was: the noble fellow had 
marched his division the unparalleled 
distance of sixty English miles in 
twenty-seven hours. Over a burning 
sandy soil, exposed to a raging sun, 
without rations, almost without water, 
these gallant troops pressed on in the 
unwearied hope of sharing the glory of 
the battle-field. One tremendous 
cheer welcomed the head of the column 
as they marched past, and continued 
till the last file had deployed before us. 

As these splendid regiments moved 
by, we could not help feeling what 
signal service they might have ren- 
dered us but afew hours before ; their 
soldierlike bearing, their high and 
effective state of discipline, their well- 
known reputation, were in every mouth ; 
and I scarcely think that any corps 
who stood the brunt of the mighty 
battle were the subject of more en- 
comium than the brave fellows who had 
just joined us. 

The mournful duties of the night 
were soon forgotten in the gay and 
buoyant sounds on every side. Con- 
gratulations, shaking of hands, kind 
inquiries went round ; and, as we looked 
to the hilly ground where so lately 
were drawn up in battle array the dark 


columns of our enemy, and where not 
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one sentinel now remained, the proud 
feeling of our victory came home to 
our hearts with. the ever thrilling 
thought, “ What will they say at 
home ?” 

I was standing amid a group of my 
brother officers, when I received an 
order from the colonel to ride down 
to Talavera for the return of our 
wounded, as the arrival of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was momentarily 
looked for. I threw myself upon my 
horse, and, setting out at a brisk pace, 
soon reached the gates. 

On entering the town, I was obliged 
to dismount and proceed on foot. The 
streets were completely filled with peo- 
ple, threading their way among wag- 
gons, forage-carts, and sick-litters : 
here was a booth filled with all ima- 
ginable wares for sale ; there, a tempo- 
rary gin shop, established beneath a 
broken baggage waggon.; here, might 
be seen a merry party throwing dice 
for a turkey or akid—there, a wounded 
man, with bloodless cheek and totter- 
ing step, inquiring the road to the hos- 
pital; the accents of agony mingled 
with the drunken chorus, and the 
sharp crack of the provost-marshal’s 
whip was heard above the boisterous 
revelling of the debauchee. All was 
confusion, bustle, and excitement. 

The staff-officer, with his flowing 
plume and glittering epaulettes, wended 
his way on foot amid the din and bustle 
unnoticed and uncared for ; while the 
little drummer amused an admiring au- 
dience of simple country folk by some 
wondrous tale of the great victory. 

My passage through this dense mass 
was necessarily a slow one. No one 
made way for another ; discipline for 
the time was at an end, and with it all 
respect for rank or position. It was 
what nothing of mere vicissitude in 
the fortune of war can equal—the 
wild orgies of an army the day after 
a battle. 

On turning the corner of a narrow 
street, my attention was attracted by 
a crowd which gathered round a 
small fountain, seemed as well as I 
could perceive, to witness some pro- 
ceeding with a more than ordinary 
interest. Exclamations in Portuguese 
expressive of surprise and admiration, 
were mingled with English oaths and 
Irish ejaculations, while high above 
all rose other sounds—the cries of some 
one in pain and suffering. Forcing my 
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way through the dense group, I at 
length reached the interior of the 
crowd, when, to my astonishment, I 
perceived a short, fat, punchy looking 
man, stripped of his coat and waist- 
coat, and with his shirt sleeves rolled 
up to his shoulders, busily employed 
in operating upon a wounded soldier. 
Amputation knives, tourniquets, ban- 
dages, and all other imaginable instru- 
ments for giving and alleviating tor- 
ture were strewed about him, and, 
from the arrangement and preparation, 
it was clear that he had pitched upon 
this spot as an hospital for his patients. 
While he continued to perform his 
functions with singular speed and 
dexterity, he never for a moment 
ceased a running fire of small talk, now 
addressed to the patient in particular, 
now to the crowd at large—sometimes 
a soliloquy to himself, and not unfre- 
quently, abstractedly, upon things in 
general. These little specimens of 
oratory, delivered in such a place at 
such a time, and, not least of all in the 
richest imaginable Cork accent, were 
sufficient to arrest my steps, and I 
stopped for some time to observe him. 

The patient, who was a large pow- 
erfully-built fellow, had been wounded 
in both legs by the explosion of a shell, 
but yet not so severely as to require 
amputation. 

** Does that plaze you, then?” said 
the doctor, as he applied some power- 
ful caustic to a wounded vessel, 
there's no satisfying the like of you. 
Quite warm and comfortable ye'll be 
this morning after that. I saw that 
same shell coming, and I called out to 
Maurice Blake, ‘ by your leave, Mau- 
rice, let that fellow pass, he’s in a 
hurry ; and, faith, I said to myself, 
there’s more where you came from: 
you're not an only child, and I never 
liked the family,—what are ye grin- 
ning for, ye brown thieves ?”’— this 
was addressed to the Portuguese,— 
“ There, now, keep the limb quiet and 
easy. Upon my conscience, if that 
shell fell into ould Lundy Foot's shop 
this morning, there’d be plenty of 
sneezing in Sackville-street. Who's 
next?” said he, looking round with 
an expression that seemed to threaten 
that if no wounded man was ready, he 
was quite prepared to carve out a 
patient for himself. Not exactly re- 
lishing the invitation in the searching 
that accompanied it, I backed my way 
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through the crowd, and continued my 
path towards the hospital. 

Here the seene which presented 
itself was shocking beyond belief— 
frightful and ghastly wounds from 
shells and cannon shot were seen on 
all sides, every imaginable species of 
suffering that man is capable of, was 
presented to view; while, amid the 
dead and dying, operations the most 
painful were proceeding with a haste 
and bustle that plainly showed how 
many more waited their turn for simi- 
lar offices. The stairs were blocked 
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up with fresh arrivals of wounded 
men, and even upon the corridors and 
landing places, the sick were strewn 
on all sides. 

I hurried to that part of the build. 
ing where my own people were, and 
soon learned that our loss was confined 
to about fourteen wounded; five of 
them were officers: but, fortunately, 
we lost not a man of our gallant fel- 
lows, amd Talavera brought us no 
mourning for a comrade to damp the 
exultation we felt in our victory. 


CHAPTER LXVII,—THE OUTPOST, 


Dunaine the three days which succeeded 
the battle, all things remained as they 
were before: the enemy had gradually 
withdrawn all his forces, and our most 
advanced pickets never came in sight 
of a French detachment. Still, al- 
though we had gained a great victory, 
our situation was any thing but flat- 
tering. The most strenuous exertions 
of the commissariat were barely sufti- 
cient to provision the troops ; and we 
had even already but too much expe- 
rience of how little trust or reliance 
could be reposed in the most lavish 
promises of our allies. It was true, 
our spirits failed us not, but it was 
rather from an implicit and never- 
failing confidence in the resources of 
our great leader, than that any amongst 
us could see his way through the dense 
cloud of difficulty and danger that 
seemed to envelope us on every side. 

To add to the pressing emergency 
of our position, we learned on the 
evening of the 3lst that Soult was 
advancing from the north, and at the 
head of fourteen thousand chosen 
troops in full march upon Placentia ; 
thus threatening our rear, at the very 
moment too when any further advance 
was evidently impossible. 

On the morning of the first of 
August, I was ordered with a small 
party to push forward in the direction 
of the Alberche, upon the left bank 
of which it was reported that the 
French were again concentrating their 
forces, and, if possible, to obtain in- 
formation as to their future move- 
ments. Meanwhile the army was 
about to fall back upon Oropesa, there 
© await Soult’s advance, and, if neces- 


sary, to give him battle,—Cuesta en- 
gaging with his Spaniards to secure 
Talavera, with its stores and hospitals 
against any present movement from 
Victor. 

After a hearty breakfast, and a kind 
“Good bye!” from my brother offi- 
cers, I set out. My road along the 
Tagus, for several mites of the way 
was a narrow path scarped from the 
rocky ledge of the river, shaded by 
rich olive plantations that threw a 
friendly shade over us during the noon- 
day heat. 

We travelled along silently, sparing 
our cattle from time to time, but en- 
deavouring ere nightfall to reach Tor- 
rijos, in which village we had heard 
several French soldiers were in hos- 
pital. Our information leading us to 
believe them very inadequately guarded, 
we hoped to make some prisoners, 
from whom the information we sought 
could in all likelihood be obtained. 
More than once during the day our 
road was crossed by parties similar to 
our own, sent forward to reconnoitre, 
and towards evening a party of the 
twenty-third light dragoons returning 
t-wards Talavera, informed us that 
the French had retired from Torrijos, 
which was now occupied by an English 
detachment, under my old friend 
O'Shaughnessy. 

I need not say with what pleasure I 
heard this piece of news, and eagerly 
pressed forward, preferring the warm 
shelter and hospitable board the major 
was certain of possessing, to the cold 
blast and dripping grass of a bivouac. 
Night, however, fell fast; darkness, 
without an intervening twilight set in, 
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and we lost our way. A bleak table 
land, with here and therea stunted leaf- 
less tree was all that we could discern 
by the pale light of anew moon. An 
apparently interminable heath, un- 
crossed by path or foot-track was be- 
fore us, and our jaded cattle seemed 
to feelthe dreary uncertainty of the 
prospect, as sensitively as ourselyes— 
stumbling and over-reaching at every 
step. 

Cursing my ill-luck for such a mis- 
adventure, and once more picturing to 
my mind the bright blazing hearth and 
smoking supper I had hoped to partake 
of, I called a halt, and prepared to 
pass the night. My decision was has- 
tened by finding myself suddenly in a 
little grove of pine trees, whose shel- 
ter was not to be despised; besides 
that, our bivouac fires were now sure 
of being supplied. 

It was fortunate the night was 
fine, though dark. In a calm still 
atmosphere, when not a leaf moved 
nor a branch stirred, we picketed our 
tired horses, and, shaking out their 
forage, heaped up in the midst a blaz- 
ing fire of the fir tree. Our humble 
supper was procured, and even with 
the still lingering reverie of the major 
‘and his happier destiny, I began to 
feel comfortable. 

My troopers, who probably had not 
been flattering their imaginations with 
such gourmand reflections and views, 
sat happily around their cheerful blaze, 
chatting over the great battle they had 
so lately witnessed, and mingling their 
stories of some comrade’s prowess 
with sorrows for the dead and proud 
hopes for the future. In the midst, 
upon his knees, beside the flame, was 
Mike, disputing, detailing, guessing, 
and occasionally inventing,—all his ar- 
guments only tending to one view of 
the late victory,— “that it was the 
Lord’s mercy the most of the forty- 
eighth was Irish, or we wouldn’t be 
sitting there now !” 

Despite Mr. lree’s conversational 
gifts, however, his audience, one by 
one, dropped off in sleep, leaving him 
sole monarch of the watch-fire, and — 
what he thought more of—a small 
brass kettle nearly full of brandy and 
water. This latter I perceived he pro- 
duced when all was tranquil, and seemed, 
as he cast a furtive glance around, to as- 
sure himself that he was the only com- 


pany present. 
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Lying some yards off, 1 watched 
him for about an hour, as he sat rub- 
bing his hands before the blaze, or 
lifting the little vessel to his lips ; his 
droll features ever and anon seeming 
acted upon by some passing dream of 
former devilment, as he smiled and 
muttered some sentences in an under 
voice. Sleep at length overpowered 
me; but my last waking thoughts 
were haunted with a singular ditt ed by 
which Mike accompanied himsel 
he kept burnishing the buttons of my 
jacket before the fire, now and then 
interrupting the melody by a recourse 
to the copper. 

* Well, well; you're clean enough 
now , and sure it’s little good brighten- 
ing you up, when you'll be as bad to- 
morrow. Like him—like his father’s 
son; devil alie init. Nothing would 
serve him but his best blue jacket to 
fight in, as if the French were particular 
what they killed us in. Pleasant trade, 
upon my conscience! Well, never 
mind. That's beautiful sperets, any 
how. Your health, Mickey Free; it’s 
yourself that stands to me.” 


** It’s little for glory I care; 
Sure ambition is only a fable ; 
I'd as soon be myself as Lord Mayor, 
With lashings of drink on the table. 
I like to lie down in the sun 
And drame when my fayturesis seorch- 
in’, 
That when I'm too ould for more fun, 
Why, I'll marry a wife with a fortune. 
** And in winter, with bacon and eggs, 
And a place at the turf fire basking, 
Take my punch as I roasted my legs, 
Oh! the devil a more I'd be asking 
For I haven't a janius for work, — 
It was never the gift of the Bradies,— 
But I'd make a most iligant Turk, 
For I’m fond of tobacco and ladies.” 


This confounded refrain kept ringing 
through my dream, and “ tobacco and 
ladies” mingled with my thoughts of 
storm and battle field long after their 
very gifted author had composed him- 
self to slumber. 

Sleep, and sound sleep came at 
length, and many hours elapsed ere I 
awoke. When I did so, my fire was 
reduced to its last embers. Mike, 
like the others, had sunk in slumber, 
and amid the grey dawn that precedes 
the morning, I could just perceive 
the dark shadows of my troopers as 
they lay in groups around. 

The fatigues of the previous. day 
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had so completely overcome me, that it 
was with difficulty I could arouse my- 
self so far as to heap fresh logs upon 
the fire. This I did, with my eyes 
half closed, and in that listless dreamy 
state which seems the twilight of 
sleep. 

I managed so much, however, and 
was returning to my couch beneath a 
tree, when suddenly an object pre- 
sented itself to my eyes that absolutely 
rooted me to the spot. At about 
twenty or thirty yards distant, where 
but the moment before the long line of 
horizon terminated the view, there now 
stood a huge figure of some ten or 
twelve feet in height, —two heads which 
surmounted this colossal personage, 
moved alternately from side to side, 
while several arms waved loosely to 
and fro in the most strange and un- 
couth manner. My first impression 
was that a dream had conjured up this 
distorted image; but when I had as- 
sured myself by repeated pinchings and 
shakings that I was really awake, still 
it remained there. I was never much 
given to believe in ghosts: but even 
had I been so, this strange apparition 
must have puzzled me as much as ever, 
for it could not have been the repre- 
sentative of any thing I ever heard of 
before. 

A vague suspicion that some French 
trickery was concerned, induced me to 
challenge it in French; so, without 
advancing a step, I hallooed out, “ Qui 
va la?” 

My voice aroused a sleeping sol- 
dier, who, springing up beside me, 
had his carbine at the cock; while, 
equally thunderstruck with myself, he 
gazed at the monster. 

“ Qui va la?” shouted I again, and 
no answer was returned, when sud- 
denly the huge object wheeled rapidly 
around, and without waiting for any 
further parley, made for the thicket. 

The tramp of a horse’s feet now 
assured me as to the nature of at least 
part of the spectacle, when click went 
the trigger behind me, and the troop- 
er’s ball rushed whistling through the 
brushwood. Ina moment the whole 
party were up and stirring. 

“This way, lads!” cried I, as, 
drawing my sabre, I dashed into the 
pine wood. 

For a few moments all was dark as 
midnight ; but as we proceeded fur- 
ther..we came out upon a little open 
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space, which commanded the plain be - 
neath for a great extent. 

* There it goes,” said one of the 
men, pointing to a narrow beaten path 
in which the tall figure moved, at a 
slow and stately pace, while still the 
same wild gestures of heads and limbs 
continued. 

“ Don’t fire, men; don’t fire!” I 
cried ; “ but follow me,” as I set for- 
ward as hard as I could. 

As we neared it, the frantic gesticu- 
lations grew more and more remark- 
able, while some stray words which 
we half caught sounded like English in 
our ears. We were now within pistol 
shot distance, when suddenly the horse 
—for that much, at least, we were as- 
sured of—stumbled and fell forward, 
precipitating the remainder of the ob- 
ject headlong into the road. 

In a second we were upon the spot, 
when the first sounds which greeted 
me were the following, uttered in an 
accent by no means new to me. 

“Oh! blessed Virgin! wasn't it 
yourself that threw me in the mud, 
or my nose was done for! Shaugh, 
Shaugh, my boy, since we are taken, 
tip them the blarney, and say we're 
generals of division.” 

I need not say with what a burst of 
laughter I received this very original 
declaration. 

“T ought to know that laugh,” cried 
a voice I at once knew to be my friend 
O'Shaughnessy. ‘ Are you Charles 
O'Malley by any chance in life ? ” 

“The same, major; and delighted 
to meet you; though, faith, we were 
near giving you a rather warm recep- 
tion. What in the devil's name did 
you represent just now ?” 

* Ask Maurice, there, bad luck to 
him! 1 wish the devil had him when 
he persuaded me into it.” 

“Introduce me to your friend,” 
replied the other, rubbing his shins 
as he spoke. “ Mr. O’Mealey "— so 
he called me — “I think; happy to 
meet you: my mother was a Ryan of 
Killdooley, married to a first cousin 
of your father’s before she took Mr. 
Quill, my respected progenitor. I’m 
Dr. Quill of the forty-eighth, more 
commonly called Maurice Quill. 
Tear and ages! how sore my back is. 
It was all the fault of the baste, Mr. 
O’Mealey; we set out in search of 
you this morning, to bring you back 
with us to Torrijos, but we fell in 
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with a very pleasant funeral at Bar- 
caventer, and joined them; they in- 
vited us, I may say, to spend the day, 
and a very jovial day it was. I 
was a chief mourner, and carried a 
big candle though the village, in con- 
sideration of as fine a meat-pie, and 
as much lush as my grief permitted 
me to indulge in, afterwards: but, my 
dear sir, when it was all finished, 
we found ourselves nine miles from 
our quarters, and, as neither of us 
were in a very befitting condition for 
pedestrian exercise, we stole one of 
the leaders out of the hearse,—velvet, 
plumes and all, and set off home. 

‘* When we came upon your party, 
we were not over clear whether you 
were English, Portuguese, or French; 
and that was the reason I called out 
to you, ‘ God save all here,’ in Irish; 
your polite answer was a shot, which 
struck the old horse in the knee, and 
although we wheeled about in double 
quick, we never could get him out 
of his professional habits on the road. 
He had a strong notion he was en- 
gaged in another funeral,—as he was 
very likely to be; and the devil a bit 
faster than a dead march could we 
get him to, with all our thrashing. 
Orderly time, for men in a hurry, 
with a whole platoon blazing away 
behind them! but long life to the 
cavalry ; they merit any thing.” 

While he continued to run on in 
this manner, we reached our watch- 
fire, and what was my surprise to disco- 
ver inmy newly made acquaintance, the 
worthy doctor I had seen a day or two 
before, operating at the fountain at 
Talavera. 

‘* Well, Mr. O’Mealey,” said he, as 
he seated himself before the blaze: 
“ What is the state of the larder? 
Any thing savoury—any thing drink- 
inspiring to be had?” 

“I fear, Doctor, my fare is of the 
very humblest ; but still r 

“© What are the fluids, Charley?” 
cried the major; “ the cruel per- 
formance 1 have been enacting on 
that accursed beast has left me ina 
fever.” 

«« This was a pigeon pie, formerly,” 
said Dr. Quill, investigating the 
ruined walls of a pasty ; “and — but 
come, here’s a duck; and, if my nose 
deceive me not, a very tolerable ham. 

Peter — Larry—Patsy, — What's the 
name of your familiar there ?” 
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“ Mickey— Mickey Free.” 

“ Mickey Free, then: come here, 
avick! Devise a little drink, my son 
—not of the weakest—no lemon— 
hot! You understand, hot! That 
chap has an eye for punch; there’s 
no mistaking an Irish fellow; nature 
has endowed them richly—fine fea- 
tures, and a beautiful absorbent sys- 
tem! that’s the gift, just look at 
him, blowing up the fire, — isn't he a 
picture? Well, O’Mealey, I was 
fretting that we hadn't you up at 
Torrijos ; we were enjoying life very 
respectably ; we established a little 
system of small tithes upon fowl— 
sheep—pig’s heads and wine skins, 
that throve remarkably for the time. 
Here’s the lush! Put it down there, 
Mickey, in the middle; that’s right. 
Your health, Shaugh. O’Mealey, 
here’s a troop to you; and in the 
meantime I'll give you a chaunt. 


“Come ye jovial souls, don’t over the 
bow! he sleeping, 

Nor let the grog go round like a cripple, 
creeping : 

If your care comes up—in the liquor sink 
it, 

Pass along the lush—I'm the boy can 
drink it. 

Isn’t that so, Mrs. Mary Callaghan ? 

Isn't that so, Mrs. Mary Callaghan ? 


“ Shaugh, my hearty, this begins 
to feel comfortable. Your man, 
O’Mealey, has a most judicious notion 
of punch for a small party; and 
though one has prejudices about a 
table, chairs, and that sort of thing, 
take my word for it, it’s better than 
fighting the French, any day.” 

“ Well, Charley, it certainly did 
look quite awkward enough the other 
day, towards three o'clock, when the 
legion fell back before that French 
column, and broke the guards behind 
them.” 

“ Yes, you're quite right; but I 
think every one felt that the confu- 
sion was but momentary; the gallant 
forty-eighth was up in an instant.” 

“ Faith! I can answer for their 
alacrity,” said the Doctor, “I was 
making my way to the rear with all 
all convenient despatch, when an aid- 
de-camp called out, 

“Cavalry coming! 
forty-eighth.’ 

“ * Left face, wheel! Fall in there! 
fallin there! I heard on every side, 
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and soon found myself standing in a 
square,with Sir Arthur himself,and Hill, 
and the rest’of them all around me. 

** «Steady men! Steady now !’ said 
Hill, as he rode around the ranks, 
while we saw an awful column of 
cuirassiers forming on the rising 
ground to our left. 

“¢Here they come!” said Sir Ar- 
thur, as the French came powdering 
along, making the very earth tremble 
beneath them. 

« My first thought was, ‘ The de- 
vils are mad! and they'll ride down 
into us, before they know they're 
kilt !! and sure enough, smash into 
our first rank they pitched, sabreing, 
and cutting all before them; when 
at last the word ‘Fire’ was given, 
and the whole head of the column 
broke like a_ shell, and rolled horse 
over man on the earth. 

“ Very well done! 
deed!’ said Sir Arthur, turning as 
coolly round to me, as if he was 
asking for more gravy. 

“ «Mighty well done, said I, in 
reply, and resolving not to be outdone 
in coolness, I pulled out my snuff- 
box, and offered him a pinch, saying 
‘ The real thing, Sir Arthur; our 
own countryman—blackguard.’ 

“ He gave a little grim kind of a 
smile, took a pinch, and then called 
out,— 

_ © * Let Sherbrooke advance !’ 
while turning again towards me, he 
said, ‘ Where are your people, colonel?’ 

“¢ Colonel!’ thought I! ‘Is it pos- 
sible he’s going to promote me?’ but 
before I could answer, he was talking 
to another. Meanwhile, Hill came 
up, and looking at me steadfastly, 
burst out with— 

**©¢ Why the devil are you here, sir ? 
Why ain’t you at the rear ? 

“«Upon my conscience,’ said I, 
‘that’s the very thing I'm puzzling 
myself about this minute! but if you 
think it’s pride in me, you're greatly 
mistaken, for I'd rather the greatest 
scoundrel in Dublin was kicking me 
down Sackville-street, than be here 
now !’ 

“ You'd think it was fun I was 
making, if you heard how they all 
laughed, Hill and Cameron and the 
others, louder than any. 

«Who is he?’ said Sir Arthur, 
quickly. 


very well, in- 
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“Dr. Quill, surgeon of the thirty- 
third.’ 

«Where I exchanged, to be near 
my brother, sir, in the thirty-fourth.’ 

“«A doctor,—a surgeon! That 
fellow a surgeon! Damn him, I took 
him for Colonel Grosvenor! I say, 
Gordon, these medical officers must be 
docked of their fine feathers, there's no 
knowing them from the staff; look to 
that in the next general order.’ 

“And sure enough they left us 
bare and naked the next morning; 
and if the French sharpshooters pick 
us down now, devil mend them for 
wasting powder, for if they look in 
the orderly books, they'll find their 
mistake.” 

«Ah, Maurice, Maurice,” said 
Shaugh, with a sigh; “ you'll never 
improve—you'll never improve !’ 

** Why the devil would 1?” said he ; 
“ain't I at the top of my profession 
—full surgeon—with nothing to ex- 
pect—nothing to hope for? Qh, if 
I only remained in the light company, 
what wouldn’t I be now 2?” 

“ Then you were not always a doc- 
tor ?”’ said I. 

‘“Upon my conscience I wasn't,” 
said he; “when Shaugh knew me 
first, I was the Adonis of the Roscom- 
mon militia, with more heiresses on my 
list than any man in the regiment, but 
Shaugh and myself were always un- 
lucky.” 

“Poor Mrs. Rogers!” said the 
major, pathetically, ‘drinking off his 
glass, and heaving a profound sigh. 

* Ah, the darling,’ said the doctor ; 
“if it was’nt for a jug of punch that 
lay on the hall table, our fortune in 
life would be very different. 

‘True for you, Maurice!” quoth 
O'Shaughnessy. 

“1 should like much to hear that 
story,” said J, pushing the jug briskly 
round. 

‘“* He'll tell it you,” said O’Shaugh- 
nessy, lighting his cigar, and leaning 
pensively back against a tree, “ Hell 
tell it you.” 

“] will with pleasure,” said Mau- 
rice. “Let Mr. Free meantime 
amuse himself with the punch bowl, 
and I'll relate it.” But the relation 
itself, for reasons mentioned in the 
following pages, must be left to our 
next, 


P’Enwoy. 






L’ENVOY. 


Most kinp PuBLic, 

It is now nearly two years since we 
opened an acquaintance with you. 
With what pleasure to ourselves the 
intimacy has been cultivated, we need 
not repeat here. Your indulgence, 
your good nature, your untiring kind- 
ness, have been present with us through 
every page we wrote; and, whether 
our heart was heavy or our spirits 
light, towards you we had but one 
feeling—the deepest gratitude for all 
your favours, with an ardent wish to 
preserve them to the last. 

A hundred times have we asked 
ourselves, Why were you pleased with 
us, and for what ?—which among the 
characters of our veracious history 
had taken your fancy, and wherefore ? 

Have you sympathised in the Irish 
waywardness and reckless good na- 
ture of Fred Power? Have you felt 
for the unmerited sorrows of the fair 
Dalrymples ? Have you warmed with 
generous enthusiasm for the moral 
sentiments and pious effusions of Mon- 
soon? or have you smiled at the va- 
grant fancies and cunning conceits of 
Mickey Free? Alas, we know not. 
We are merely aware, upon the whole, 
that you are not altogether weary of 
us: but which is the attraction of the 
piece, which the star of our company, 
we are totally ignorant. 

Such were our wandering thoughts 
as we sat beside our Christmas fire, 
and in a bumper of our oldest and 
raciest, pledged you—ay, your own 
excellent self—as the best of patrons 
and most kind of masters. Many a 
passing thought of friendly import sug- 
gested itself, as we puzzled our brains 
how we best might testify our grati- 
tude at this season of mutual good 
wishes. Many a plan presented itself, 
in turn, and in turn was rejected as 
fur too weak for the expression of our 
feelings ; when, suddenly, the current 
ot our thoughts received a sad and 
fatal shock, which, while it rendered 
our present desire unattainable, only 
promised to Jay us under deeper obli- 
gations for the future. 

The misfortune we allude to was 
briefly this :— 

In a fire which took place in Dub- 
lin, on the morning of the 2nd of 





January, the whole of the premises 
in which the printing of our book was 
carried on, were burned to the 
ground. The violence of the flames 
even melted the very type in the 
frames ; and where a tall ‘and goodly 
building had stood but yesterday, a 
mouldering and smoking ruin now 
marks the spot. In this sad conjunc- 
ture, our first thought was for the 
proprietor, an upright and industrious 
man, whose calamity is a most heavy 
one. His property was, we believe, 
uninsured, and the loss involves great 
part of that competence which years 
of toil and labour had accumulated. 

Our next regret — believe us, it 
came after a long interval—was for 
ourselves. Our own misfortunes— 
nothing in comparison with his —con- 
sisted in the loss of our MSS. The 
record of our campaigns—our days of 
battle and nights of bivouac, met the 
fate of many worthier pages, and 
were utterly consumed. 

It is needless to express our regrets 
for the mishap; and, indeed, we 
should not have obtruded our sor- 
rows upon you, were it not that an 
apology is requisite to account for our 
maimed and imperfect appearance: 
The melting pathos that was destined 
to stir your bosom, the merry tale 
we calculated on for a laugh, the 
song we hoped you'd sing, are lost to 
u3 for ever; and the heavy plash of 
the “ Sun” and the “ Phenix” have 
done more to extinguish our fire, 
than, unhappily, they have effected 
for that of vur printer. 

It is but poor sport to tell you 
what deeds of prowess we effected, 
what battles we braved, what skir- 
tuishes we fought. How Munsoon 
preached and Mike chaunted, how 
Power laughed and O’Shauyliessy 
blundered. Alas, and alas, the re- 
cord was not fated to elicit laughter ; 
and the only tears it called forth came 
from the fire-engines. 

That we were about to become 
most interesting, most witty, most 
moving, and most melancholy, we 
are ready to swear before any Justice 
in the commission ; that any thing we 
had hitherto done was as nothing 
compared to what we had in store, 
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we solemnly adjure; and we enircat 
you to believe, what we ourselves are 
convinced of, that what we held in 
reserve, was the whole force of our 
history, 

Lend us, then, most amiable rea- 
der, all your spare sympathy; the 
compliments of the season, despite the 
temperature we write in, have been 
far too warm for us, and we must be 
excused desiring “ many returns of 
them for the future.” 

Meanwhile our worthy publisher, 
who has as much compassion for a 
burnt MS. as the steward of a steamer 
has for the sufferings of a passenger, 
bids us be of “ good cheer.” 

“ Never mind it,” quoth he. “It’s 
provoking to be sure; but come out 
with a capital Number in February, 
and they'll think nothing of it.” 

They—meaning you, my Public,— 
you'll think nothing of what? Of 
what took us months to indite,—of 
Mike’s songs, of which no copies are 
in existence,—of the various sayings 
and doings, thoughts, acts, and opi- 
nions of Messrs. Monsoon, Power, 
Webber, Quill, O'Shaughnessy and 
Co., who are at this moment scattered 
here and there about the globe, and, 
except Monsoon, not a man of them 
to be bribed by hock or hermitage, to 
recount a single incident of their 
lives. 

Some of our characters have grown 
serious, and don’t like this mention 
of them at-all. Others are married, 
and have vixenish wives, highly indig- 
nant at the early pranks of their vene- 
rable partners. Many want to write 
their own adventures, and don’t fancy 
our poaching over their manor; and 
not a few are diners-out, depending 
for their turtle and claret upon the 
very stories we have given you this 
year past. 

«‘ Notwithstanding all these obsta- 
cles we are told “not to mind it.” A 
capital No.—plenty of drollery — none 
of your long yarns about the Douro, 
but fun—Irish fun— Mickey Free and 
Monsoon — that’s what we want. 
Confound the man! does he think 
we're inventing our life? does he sup- 
pose we are detailing a fictitious and 
not areal history? No, no; there is 
no one better than himself aware that 
our characters are real people, who, 
however little pleased they may be at 
being painted at all, will never con- 
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descend to be caricatured. Never did 
a man stand more stoutly upon his 
prerogative, and resolutely reject all 
advances, till he gently hinted that our 
very amiable friend, Frank Webber, 
had offered himself to complete the 
volume, —this threat was really too 
much for us, and we knocked under. 

The next question was as to time. 
It was impossible for us at a moment 
to rewrite our lost pages ; and, in our 
distress, we sought the aid and assist- 
ance of our literary friends; among 
others, ths talented author of “ Darn- 
ley,” and the “ Gipsy.” He came to 
our succour with a readiness no less a 
proof of ‘his friendship than his genius ; 
and in a story of intense interest and 
great beauty, has done much to con- 
sole us. It is now before us; we 
intend also that it should be before 
you. 

Though little apology is necessary, 
that having invited you to partake of 
tough mutton, we have presented you 
with racy venison, and though well 
knowing that when enjoying “ James,” 
you have no regrets for “ Harry,” we 
deem it only respectful towards you, 
or fitting in us to explain what has 
occurred, and to add that, before the 
next period of appearing before you, we 
shall have done every thing in our 
power to recover the true web of our 
narrative. 

Here, then, you have our story and 
our apology—while we earnestly en- 
treat you to believe none genuine 
except signed by Charles O'Malley; 
there is no reliance to be placed in 
the many versions abroad. It is not 
true that our book is pronounced 
“doubly hazardous,” by the Insurance 
Companies, and not acceptable under 
a “parson premium;” there is no 
truth in the story that the fire was a 
malicious act, originating among the 
junior bar ; there is no truth in the 
statement that a gigantic and powerful 
individual interposed his strong arm 
to prevent the engines playing upon 
the manuscript-room, declaring at the 
time, that he “ should see us burned 
to ashes.” 

We cannot conclude without pub- 
licly testifying our gratitude to 
O'Shaughnessy. He arrived here 
post from Strasburgh, the moment he 
heard of our mishap, and has been ad- 
ministering every comfort and conso- 
lation in his power. 
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“It’s maybe the best thing ever 
happened you, Charley. It’s truth 
I'm telling you—hear me out. My 
father—God rest him—had two pounds 
ten in French’s notes, when the bank 
broke, and to the hour of his death he 
never paid a creditor, always alleging 
if it hadn’t been for that d. d bank, 
he'd not owe sixpence! Take the 
hint, my boy. If they complain that 
youre dull,—that you are growing 
prosy and tiresome,—that Monsoon is 
a bore, and yourself not much better, 
tell them it’s all-the fault of the fire ; 
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and if you manage it well, the excuse 
will last your life-time.” 

lLet me now conclude with this as- 
surance, while I forestal the moral of 
my friend James’s beautiful story, and 
assure you that I feel a fire can be a 
happy incident ; for, had not my pages 
been burnt, I should never have been 
able to present you with his. 

I am most respectfully and faithfully 
yours, 

Cuarves O’MAttey. 


Brussels, Jan, 18, 1841. 


TO Gc. P. R, JAMES, ESQ. 


Hotel de Regence. 


With a scrap of note paper, just saved from the flames, 

I sit down to write you a line, my dear James, 

And explain, if I’m able, my spirits to rally, 

The misfortune that’s happened to poor Charles O’ Malley. 
In Ireland, where once they were proud of their learning, 
They've taken, of late years, to roasting and burning 
And, not satisfied now, with destroying a parson, 

They’ ve given a poor author a touch of their arson. 

About these good people I rarely was critical, 

Seldom religious, and never political ; 


I neither subscribed to the ** Post” 


nor the ‘* Mail,” 


Nor cried, ‘‘ No Surrender,” nor “‘ Up with Repale.” 
Though I’ve listened to arguments over and over, 

I’ve confounded M‘Hale with the King of Hanover ; 
And never by chance could find out what they mean, 
When asked, if I didn’t like blue before green ; 

In a word, my dear friend,—I confess, as a man— 

I relished Young Butt, and admired too Old Dan. 
They were Irishmen both—not a touch of the Norman, 
No more than great Nicholas Purcell O'Gorman. 
From Kinsale to the Causeway—Athlone or Armagh— 
“They are Paddies all over—from Erin go bragh. 

I loved'the gay fellows, and cared not a crown, 


Did they sing ‘‘ Bloody Billy,” 


As ready with one as the other to tope, 
To ery, ‘* Down with the Church,” 


or “ Croppies lie down ;’ 


—‘* Bloody end to the Pope.’ 


They might wear in their neckcloth, pea-green or sky-blue, 
Provided their hearts were but honest and true ; 

And, however whigs, tories, and radicals talk, 

Like the leaves of the shamrock, they spring from one stalk ; 
They’ve their root in the soil, and they wish not to sever, 
But adorn the hills of their country for ever. 


But, at last, to come back, for I’m sure you suppose 
I’ve lost, in digressing, all sight of my woes, 


And forgot how the devil—the 
Set fire to my book on the last 


rinter’s, I say,— 
Yew Year’s Day ; 


And, just as the ribbonmen treated old Kinsela, 
They roasted the heroes that fought the Peninsula. 
They left not a character living for me, 

Frank Webber, and Power, and poor Mickey Free ; 


And even the “‘ Dals,” 


They sent up, in fragments, as high as the moon— 
On my conscience, they finished the Irish Dragoon! 


and the Major Monsoon, 


Not a man could escape, nor lie hid in a nook, 


The wretches, they even laid hands on 
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* the Duke ;” 








* * * 


. * 


Alas, 


For he sings his own songs 


JAMES’ 


My Dear Lorrequer, 
When I received your note, the 
sun was shining as brightly as if it had 
been suinmmer, and on the golden 
background of the evening sky the 
thin tracery of the leafless twigs was 
finely marked, offering many a beauti- 
ful form and graceful line, though the 
foliage of a brighter season had de- 
parted. They were like the memories 
of hopes long passed away; and I 
could not help thinking, as I read the 
account of what had befallen you, that 
you, like those bare branches, —though 
you had lost one crop of leaves in this 
untimely manner, might very soon 
produce another as fertile of hope as 
those which were gone. The news 
of the burning of the printing-house, 
and the loss it occasioned you grieved 
me deeply, but did not surprise me in 
the least. 1 have always expected it; 
for who would doubt that, after you 
had gone on eating fire so long, fire 
would sometime or another turn round 
and eat you. Besides, my dear Lor- 
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And from what I have heard—this, between me and you— 
He shone full as bright as at great Waterloo ; 

And though firemen | played, like some journals we'd name, 
They could not extinguish one spark of his fame, 

As when rising on high, and upon earth no more he 
Illumined the land of his birth with his glory. 


But to come back once more—these eternal digressions 
Are like record appeals from the last quarter sessions, 
Where the judges wish both sides were fast in the stocks, 
And the jury are all sound asleep in the box— 

They’ve burnt my book—not a story nor sally, 

Not a love-scene, nor fight, now remains of O’ Malley ; 
Not a battle, or bivouac, ever you'll see, 

Nor even a chaunt from our friend Mickey Free. 


* F * * 


* * * 


So with labouring brain, and with faculties turning, 
I sit trying to find out a cause for this burning— 
Was it some scheme of a clique, or a closet ? or 
Was it the fault of a drowsy compositor ? 
Was it some story with which I’ve been rash in? 
Or was it some foe to my good friend M‘Glashan ? 
Was it Otway, or C arleton, or was it Sam Lover ? 
I'm afraid I shall ne ver discover. 
1 don’t think it true, but it’s whispered to me, ? 
That Moore had grown jealous of poor Mie key Free, . 
when he’s asked out to tea. \ 
But come over, dear friend, and partake of my prog, 
And suggest what to do for an unlucky dog ; 
Who never gives way long to grief and to sorry care, 
For, somehow, they but ill suit your friend, 


Harry Loprequer. 


ANSWER.—VOLUME THE FIRST. 


requer, there is something so very in- 
flammatory in your nature, that I 
wonder any printer would let your 
sheets within his door. No one ever 
speaks of you without finding ideas of 
combustion naturally suggest them- 
selves, and the wife of a great general, 
in describing to me, the other day, a 
visit you had paid her with a worthy 
gentleman from Scotland, said, that it 
was the strangest contrast she had 
ever seen, for he burned like a port- 
- e, while you went off like a skyrocket. 
Vhy, your good and your bad qualitie s 
al tend to the same eff ect, and your 
very books are enough to make a man 
call a fire-engine. Warm - hearted 
though you be, you cannot deny that 
you are as fiery as a box of lucifers, 
and have been in a flame of one kind 
or another all your life ; and when we 
take into consideration your flashing 
wit, and your blazing style, I cannot 
but think that the printer who takes 
in your MS. without warning his 
neighbours might be indicted for a 
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nuisance, I have a strong notion that 
you are Swing in disguise ; so lay the 
fault upon nobody but yourself. 
However, let me see if I can give 
you some consolation : and, first, in 
the true style of all comforters, let me 
try to persuade you, that a great mis- 
fortune is the best possible thing that 
could happen to you. After all is done 
and over, my good friend, a fire is not 
so bad a thing. You may say,— 
** Granted ; a small quantity of the 


VOLUME THE 


THERE was once a great banker in 
London, who had a very fine house in 
Portland Place, and a very dirty old 
house in the city; and if the latter 
looked the image of business and 
riches, the former looked the picture 
of luxury and display. He himself was 
a mild man, whose ostentation was 
of a quiet, but not the less of an active 
kind. His movements were always 

‘alm and tranquil, and his clothes plain ; 
but the former were stately, the latter 
were in the best fashion. Holditch 
was his coachmaker in those days; 
Ude’s first cousin was his cook ; his 
servants walked up stairs to announce 
a visitor to the time of the Dead 
March in Saul, and opened both 
valves Of the folding doors at once 
with a grace that could only be ac- 
quired by long practice. Every thing 
seemed to move in his house by rule, 


and nothing was ever seen to go 
wrong. All the lackeys wore powder, 


and the women-servants had their 
caps prescribed tothem. His wife was 
the daughter of a country-gentleman 
of very old race, a woman of good 
manners and a warm heart. Though 
there were two carriages " alw: ays at 
her especial command, “she sometimes 

walked on her feet, even in London, 
and would not suffer an account of 
her parties to find its way into the 
** Morning Post.” The banker and 
his wife had but one child, a daughter, 
and a very pretty and very sweet girl 
she was as ever my eyes saw. She 
was not very tall, though very beauti- 
fully formed, and exquisitely graceful. 
She was the least affected person that 
ever was seen; for, accustomed from 
her earliest days to perfect ease in 
every respect, —denied nothing that 
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element: but that one may have too 
much of a good thing. That a fire in 
agrate is a good thing in its way; 
but a house on fire is to be avoided, 
when possible.” Still, however, I hold 
to my text, and reply, that a house on 
fire is not always so bad a thing as 
peoplethink. I recollect a very sweet 
girl being saved from drowning in the 
middle of the Atlantic by a house on 
fire. Come, I will tell you the story, 
and that shall be 


SECOND. 


was virtuous and right,—taught by her 
mother to estimate high qualities, — 
too much habituated to wealth to re- 
gard it as an object,—and too fre- 
quently brought in contact with rank 
to estimate it above its value,— she 
had nothing to covet, and nothing 
to assume. Her face was sweet and 
thoughtful, though the thoughts were 
evidently cheerful ones, and her voice 
was full of melody and gentleness. 
Her name was Alice Herbert, and she 
was soon the admired of all admirers. 
People looked for her at the opera 
and the park, declared her beautiful, 
adorable, divine: she became the 
wonder, the rage, the fashion; and 
every body added, when they spoke 
about her, that she would have half a 
million at the least. Now, Mr. Herbert 
himself was not at all anxious that 
his daughter should marry any of the 
men that first presented themselves, 
because none of them were above the 
rank of a baron: nor was Mrs. 
Herbert anxious. either, because, 
she did not wish to part with her 
daughter; nor was Alice herself — 
Ido not know well why,—perhaps she 
thought that a part of the men who 
surrounded her were fops, and as 
many more were libertines, and the 
rest were fools, and Alice did not feel 
more inclined to choose out of those 
three classes than her father did out 
of the three inferior grades of our 
nobility. There was, indeed, a young 
man in the Guards, distantly con- 
nected with her mother’s family, who 
was neither fop, libertine, nor fool,— 
a gentleman, an accomplished man, 
and a man of good feeling, who was 
often at Mr. Herbert’s house, but 
father, mother, and daughter all 
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thought him quite out of the question’: 

he father, because he was not a 
duke ; the mother, because he was a 
soldier ; the daughter, because he had 
never given her the slightest reason to 
believe that he either admired or loved 
her. As he had some two thousand 
a year, he might have been a good 
match for a clergyman’s daughter, but 
could not pretend to Miss Herbert. 
Alice certainly liked him better than 
any man she had ever seen, and once 
she found his eyes fixed upon her 
from the other side of a ball-room 
with an expression that made her for- 
get what her partner was saying to 
her. The colour came up into her 
cheek, too, and that seemed to give 
Henry Ashton courage to come up 
and ask her to dance. She danced 
with him on the following night, too; 
and Mr. Herbert, who remarked the 
fact, judged that it would be but right 
to give Henry Ashton a hint. Two 
days after, as Alice’s father was just 
about to go out, the young guardsman 
himself was ushered into his library, 
and the banker prepared to give ‘his 
hint, and give it plainly, too. He 
was saved the trouble, however ; for 
Ashton’s first speech was, “I hi ave 
come to bid you farewell, Mr. Her- 
bert. We are ordered to Canada to 
put down the evil spirit there. I set 
out in an hour to take leave of my 
mother, in Staffordshire, and then em- 
bark with all speed. 

Mr. Herbert economised his hint, 
and wished his young friend all suc- 
cess. “ By the way,” he added, “ Mrs. 
Herbert may like to write a few lines 
by you to her brother at Montreal. 
You know he is her only brother : he 
made asad business of it, what with 
building and planting, and farming 
and such things. So I got him an 
appointment in Canada just that he 
might retrieve. She would like to 
write, Iknow. You will find her up 
stairs. I must go out myself. Good 
fortune attend you.” 

“Good fortune did attend him, for 
he found Alice Herbert alone in the 
very first room he entered. There 


was a table before her, and she was 
leaning over it, as if very busy, but 
when Henry Ashton approached her, 
he found that she had been carelessly 
drawing wild leaves on a scrap of 
paper, while her thoughts were far 
She coloured when she saw 


away. 
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him, and was evidently agitated ; but 
she was still more so when he repeated 
what he had told her father. She 
turned red, and she turned pale, and 
she sat still, and she said nothing. 
Henry Ashton became agitated him- 
self. ‘It is all in vain,” he said to 
himself. “It is all in vain. I know 
her father too well; and he rose, 
asking where he should find her mo- 
ther. 

Alice answered in a faint voice, ‘in 
the little room beyond the back draw- 
ing room.” 

Henry paused a moment longer: 
the temptation was too great to be 
resisted; he took the sweet girl’s 
hand; he pressed it to his lips, and 
said, “ Farewell, Miss Herbert! fare- 
well! I know I shall never see any 
one like you again ; but, at least it is a 
blessing to have known you—though it 
be but to regret that fortune has not 
favoured me still farther! farewell ! 
farewell ! 

Henry Ashton sailed for Canada, 
and saw some service there. He dis- 
tinguished himself as an officer, and 
his name was in several despatches, 
A remnant of the old chivalrous spirit 
made him often think when he was 
attacking a fortified village, or charg- 
ing a body of insurgents, “ Alice Her- 
bert will hear of this!” but often, too, 
he would ask himself, ‘‘ I wonder if 
she be married yet?” and his com- 
panions used to jest with him upon 
always looking first at the woman’s 
part of the newspaper ; the births, 
deaths, and marriages. 

His ‘fears, if we can venture to call 
them such, were vain. Alice did not 
marry, although about a year after 
Henry Ashton had quitted England, 
her father descended a little from his 
high ambition, and hinted that if she 
thought fit, she might listen to the 
young Earl of ———. Alice was not 
inclined to listen, and gave the earl 
plainly to understand that she was not 
inclined to become his countess. The 
earl, however, persevered, and Mr. 
Herbert now began to add his influ- 
ence; but Alice was obdurate, and 
reminded her father of a promise he 
had made, never to press her marriage 
with any one. Mr. Herbert seemed 
more annoyed than Alice expected, 
walked up and down the room in 
silence, and on hearing it, shut himself 
up with Mrs, Herbert for nearly two 
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hours. What took place Alice did 
not know, but Mrs. Herbert from that 
moment looked grave and anxious. 
Mr. Herbert insisted that the earl 
should be received at the house asa 
friend, though he urged his daughter 
no more, and balls and parties suc- 
ceeded each other so rapidly that the 
quieter inhabitants of Portland Place, 
wished the banker and his family, 
where Alice herself wished to be—in 
Canada. In the meantime, Alice be- 
came alarmed for her mother, whose 
health was evidently suffering from 
some cause ; but Mrs. Herbert would 
consult no physician, and her husband 
seemed never to perceive the state of 
weakness and depression into which 
she was sinking. Alice resolved to 
call the matter to her father’s notice, 
and as he now went out every morn- 
ing at an early hour, she rose one day 
sooner than usual, and knocked at the 
door of his dressing room.. There 
was no answer, and, vnclosing the 
door, she looked in to see if he were 
already gone. The curtains were still 
drawn, but through them some of the 
morning beams found their way, and 
by the dim sickly light, Alice beheld 
an object that made her clasp her 
hands and tremble violently. Her 
father’s chair before the dressing table 
was vacant; but beside it, lay upon 
the floor, something like the fizure of 
aman asleep. Alice approached, with 
her heart beating so violently that she 
could hear it; and there was no 
other sound in the room. She knelt 
down beside him: it was her father. 
She could not hear him breathe, and 
she drew back the curtains. He was 
as pale as marble, and his eyes were 
open, but fixed. She uttered not a 
sound, but with wild eyes gazed round 
the room, thinking of what she should 
do. Her mother was in the chamber 
at the side of the dressing room ; but 
Alice, thoughtful, even in the deepest 
agitation, feared to call her, and rang 
the bell for her father’s valet. The 
man came and raised his master, but 
Mr. Herbert had evidently been dead 
some hovrs. Poor Alice wept terri- 
bly, but still she thoucht of her mo- 
ther, and she made no noise, and the 
valet was silent too; for, in lifting the 
dead body to the sofa, he had found a 
small vial, and was gazing on it in- 
tently. 

“I had better put ‘this away, Miss 
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Herbert,” he said at length, in a low 
voice ; “I had better put this away 
before any one else comes.” 

Alice gazed at the vial with her 
tearful eyes. ‘It was marked “ Prussic 
acid! poison!” 

This was but the commencement of 
many sorrows. Though the coroner's 
jury pronounced that Mr. Herbert 
had died a natural death, yet ever 
one declared he had poisoned himself, 
especially when it was found that he 
had died utterly insolvent. That all 
his last great speculations had failed, 
and that the news of his absolute beg- 
gary had reached him on the night 
preceding his decease. Then came all 
the horrors of such circumstances to 
poor Alice and her mother ;— the fu- 
neral ;—the examination of the papers ; 
—the sale of the house and furniture ; 
—the tiger claws of the law rending 
open the house in all its dearest associ- 
ations ;—the commiseration of friends ; 
the taunts and scoffs of those who en- 
vied and hated in silence. Then for 
poor Alice herself, came the last worse 
blow, the sickness and death bed of a 
mother—sickness and death in poverty. 
The last scene was just over; the 
earth was just laid upon the coffin of 
Mrs. Herbert; and Alice sat with her 
eyes dropping fast, thinking of the sad 
‘“‘What next?’ when a letter was 
given to her, and she saw the hand- 
writing of her uncle in Canada. She 
had written to him on her father’s 
death, and now he answered full of 
tenderness and affection, begging his 
sister and niece instantly to join him 
in the new land which he had made 
his country. All the topics of consol- 
ation which philosophy ever discovered 
or devised to soothe man under the 
manifold sorrows and cares of life are 
not worth a blade of ryé grass in com- 
parison with one word of true affection. 
It was the only balm that Alice Her- 
bert’s heart could have received; and 
though it did not heal the wound, it 
tranquillized its aching. 

Mrs. Herbert, though not rich, had 
not been altogether portionless, and 
her small fortune was all that Alice 
now condescended to call her own. 
There had been, indeed, a considerable 
jointure, but that Alice renounced 
from feelings that you will understand. 
Economy, however, was now a neces- 
sity; and after taking a passage in 
one of the cheapest vessels she could 
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find bound for Quebec,—a vessel that 
all the world has heard of, named the 
St. Laurence,— she set out for the 

ood city of Bristol, where she arrived 
in safety on the 16thday of May, 183-. 


VOLUME 


Ir was just after the business in Ca- 
nada was settled, that he entered a 
room in Quebec, where several of the 
officers of his regiment were assembled 
in various occupations,—one writing 
a letter to go by the packet which 
was just about to sail, two looking 
out of the window at the nothing 
which was doing in the streets, and 
one reading the newspaper. There 
were three or four other journals on 
the table, and Ashton took up one of 
them. As usual, he turned to the 
record of the three great things in 
life, and read, first the marriages — 
then the deaths ; and, as he did so, he 
saw, — “Suddenly, at his house in 
Portland Place, William Anthony 
Herbert, Esq.” The paper did not 
drop from his hand, although he was 
much moved and surprised ; but his 
sensations were very mixed, and al- 
though, be it said truly, he gave his 
first thoughts, and they were sorrow- 
ful, to the dead, the second were 
given to Alice Herbert, and he asked 
himself, “Is it possible that she can 
ever be mine? She was certainly 
much agitated when I left her!” 

** Here’s a bad business!” cried the 
man who was reading the other news- 
paper. “ The Herberts are all gone 
to smash, and I had six hundred 
pounds there. You are in for it, too, 
Ashton. Look there! They talk of 
three shillings in the pound.” 

Henry Ashton took the paper and 
read the account of all that had oc- 
curred in London, and then he took his 
hat, and walked to head quarters. 
What he said or did there, is no- 
body’s business but his own; but 
certain it is, that by the beginning of 
the very next week, he was in the 
gulf of St. Lawrence. Fair winds 
wafted him soon to England; but 
in St. George's Channel all went con- 
trary, and the ship was knocked 
about for three days without making 
much way. A fit of impatience had 
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I must now, however, turn to the 
history of Henry Ashton, and that 
shall be 


THE THIRD. 


come upon Henry Ashton, and when 
he thought of Alice Herbert, and all 
she must have suffered, his heart 
beat strangely. One of those little 
incidents occurred about this time, 
that make or mar men’s destinies. 
A coasting boat from Swansea to 
Wiston came within hail, and Ashton, 
tired of the other vessel, put a port- 
manteau, a servant, and himself, into 
the little skimmer of the seas, and 
was in a few hours landed safely at the 
pleasant watering-place of Wiston 
super mare. It wanted yet an hour 
or two of night, and therefore a post- 
chaise was soon rolling the young 
officer, his servant, and his _port- 
manteau towards Bristol, on their 
way to London. He arrived at a 
reasonable hour, but yet, some one of 
the many things that fill inns, had 
happened in Bristol that day, and 
Henry drove to the Bush, to the 
Faleon, and the Fountain, and se- 
veral others, before he could get a 
place of rest. At length, he found 
two comfortable rooms in a_ small 
hotel near the port, and had sat down 
to his supper by a warm fire, when an 
Irish sailor put his head into the 
room, and asked if he were the lady 
that was to go down to the St. Law- 
rence the next day? Henry Ashton 
informed him that he was not a lady, 
and that, as he had just come from 
the St. Lawrence, he was not going 
back again, upon which the man with- 
drew to seek further. 

Ten, eleven, twelve o’clock struck, 
and Henry Ashton pulled off his 
boots, and went to bed. At two 
o'clock he awoke, feeling heated and 
feverish ; and to cool himself, he 
began to think of Alice Herbert. He 
found it by no means a good plan, 
for he felt warmer than before, and 
soon a suffocating feel came over him, 
and he thought he smelt a strong 
smell of burning wood. His bed- 


room was one of those unfortunate 
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inn bed-rooms that are placed under 
the immediate care and protection of 
a sitting-room, which, like a Spanish 
Duenna, will let nobody in who does 
not pass by their door. He put on 
his dressing gown, therefore, and 
issued out into the sitting-room, and 
there the smell was stronger: there was 
a considerable crackling and roaring, 
which had something alarming in it, 
and he consequently opened the outer 
door, All he could now see was a 
thick smoke filling the corridor, 
through which came a red glare from 
the direction of the staircase ; but he 
heard those sounds of burning wood, 
which are not to be mistaken, and in 
a minute after, loud knocking at 
doors, ringing of bells, and shouts of 
“Fire! fire!” showed that the cala- 
mity had become apparent to the 
people in the street. He saw all the 
rushing forth of naked men and wo- 
men, which generally follows such a 
catastrophe, and the opening all the 
doors of the house, as if for the ex- 
press purpose of blowing the fire into 
aflame. There were hallooings and 
shoutings, there were screamings and 
tears, and what between the rushing 
sound of the devouring element, and 
the voice of human suffering or fear, 
the noise was enough to wake the 
dead. 

Henry Ashton thought of his port- 
manteau, and wondered where his 
servant was; but seeing, by a number 
of people driven back from the great 
staircase by flames, that there was no 
time to be lost, he made his way down 
by a smaller one, and in a minute or 
two reached the street. The engines 
by this time had arrived ; an immense 
crowd was gathering together, the 
terrified tenants of the inn were rush- 
ing forth, and in the midst Henry 
Ashton remarked one young woman 
wringing her hands, and excl aiming, 
“Oh, my o young mistress! my 
poor young lady!’ 

“ Where is she, my good girl?” 
demanded the young soldier. 

« In number eleven,” cried the girl, 
«in number eleven! Her bedroom is 
within the sitting room, and she will 
never hear the noise.’ 

‘There she is,” cried one of the 
bye-standers who overheard; “ there 
she is, I dare say.” 

Ashton looked up towards the house, 
through the lower windows of which 
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the flames were pouring forth; and 
across the casement which seemed next 
to the very room he himself had occu- 
pied, he saw the figure of a woman, in 
her night dress, pass rapidly. 

«© A ladder,” he cried, “a ladder, 
for God's sake! There is some one 
there, whoever it be !” 

No ladder could be got, and Henry 
Ashton looked round in yain. 

** The back staircase is of stone,” 
he cried; “she may be saved that 
way !” 

“ Ay, but the corridor is* on fire,” 
said one of the waiters ;” you'd better 
not try, sir; it cannot be done.” 

Henry Ashton darted away ; into 
the inn; up the staircase; but the 
corridor was on fire, as the man had 
said, and the flames rushing up to the 
very door of the rooms he had lately 
tenanted. He rushed on, however, 
recollecting that he had seen a side 
door out of his own sitting room. He 
dashed in, caught the handle of the 
lock of the side door, and shook it 
violently, for it was fastened. 

“1 will open it,” cried a voice from 
within, that sounded strangely familiar 
to his ear. 

The lock turned—the door opened 
—and Henry Ashton and Alice Her- 
bert stood face to face. 

“God of Heaven, he exclaimed, 
catching her in his arms. But he 
gave no time for explanation, and 
hurried back with her towards the 
door of his own room. The corridor, 
however, was impassable. 


* You will’ be lost! you will be 
lost !” he exclaimed, holding her to his 
heart 


$s And you have thrown away your 
own life to save mine !” said Alice. 
*] will die with you, at least!” re- 
plied Henry Ashton; “ that is some 
consolation. — But, no! thank God, 
they have got a ladder—they are rais- 
ing it up—dear girl you are saved !” 
He felt Alice lie heavy on his bosom ; 
and when he looked down, whether it 
was fear, or the effect of the stifling 
heat, or hearing such words from his 
lips, he found that she had fainted. 
“Tg is as well,” he said; “it is as 
well!” and, as soon as the ladder was 
raised, he bore her out, holding her 
firmly yet tenderly to his bosom. There 
was a death-like stillness below. The 
ladder shook under his feet; the 
flames came forth and licked the 
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rounds on which his steps were plac; 
but steadily, firmly, calmly, the young 
soldier pursued his way. He bore all 
that he valued on earth in his arms, 
and it was no moment to give one 
thought to fear. 

When his last footstep touched the 
ground, an universal shout burst forth 
from the crowd, and even reached the 
ear of Alice herself; but, ere she 
could recover completely, she was in 
the comfortable drawing room of a 

ood merchant’s house, some way 
urther down the same street. 

The St. Laurence sailed on the fol- 
lowing day for Quebec, and, as you 
well know, went down in the terrible 
hurricane which swept the Atlantic in 
the summer of that year, bearing with 
her to the depths of ocean, every 
living thing that she had carried out 
from England. But on the day that 
she weighed anchor, Alice sat in the 
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drawing room of the merchant's 
house, with her hand clasped in that 
of Henry Ashton; and, ere many 
months were over, the tears for those 
dear beings she had lost, were chased 
by happier drops, as she gave her hand 
to the man she loved with all the 
depth of first affection, but whom she 
would never have seen again, had it 
not been for Tue Fire. 


Such, my dear Lorrequer, is the 
story ; and now let us consider what 
can be done to remedy the burning of 
your new number. On my honour, I 
see nothing for it but to publish the 
«© O'Malley Correspondence” on the 
subject, with a portrait of the fire- 
engine, and a wood-cut of Fire. 

Think of it, my dear fellow, and, 
whether you take my advice or not 
believe me ever yours, 

G. P. R. James. 
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